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ST THOMAS AQUINAS 
és Medieval Thought 


1. Of God and His Creatures. By St Thomas Aquinas. Trans- 
lated by Father Rickaby, S.J., M.A. Lond., B.Sc. Oxon. 
London : Burns & Oates, 1905. 

2. The Life and Labours of St Thomas of Aquin. By the Very 
Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, O.S.B. London: Longmans & 

*Co., 1871. : 

3. The Life and Labours of St ‘Thomas of Aquin. By Archbishop 
Vaughan, O.S.B. Abridged and edited with Preface by Dom 
Jerome Vaughan. Second edition. London: Burns & Oates, 
1890. 

4. A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time. By 
Dr Friedrich Ueberweg. Translated from the fourth German 
edition, by Geo. S. Morris, ALM. With additions by Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1885. 

5. Ihe Philosophy of History, in a Course of Lectures delivered 
at Vienna by Frederick von Schlegel. Translated from the 


German by James Burton Robertson. London : George Bell 
& Sons, 1888. 


HE appearance of an English translation of St Thomas’ 
Summa contra Gentiles is an event of real importance, 

and we heartily congratulate Father Rickaby on the results 
of his long labour of love. The translation and the copious 
footnotes form averitable monument of learning and indus- 
try, and are well worthy of the reputation of the distin- 
guished Jesuit Father. The publication of this translation 
is likely to bring the writing of the “angelic” Doctor within 
reach of a number of English readers who would not have 
time or patience to peruse a work written in the ecclesias- 
tical Latin of the thirteenth century. The Summa contra 
Gentiles has been chosen, we gather, partly because it was in 
1892 placed on the list of works prescribed by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for the final schools. It does not, in our 
opinion, exhibit the genius of the Doctor Angelicus to nearly 
such great advantage as his later Summa Theologica. It 
has, however, a special interest of its own as being St 
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St Thomas Aquinas 


Thomas’ first attempt, on a considerable scale, at effecting 
a synthesis between Catholic theology and the learning of 
a time of great, if one-sided, intellectual activity. 

The reader will find his perusal of its pages enlivened 
and assisted by Father Rickaby’s scholarly annotations. 
We cannot but sigh for a realization of the dream, to 
which he gives expression in one of them, of a Catholic 
University which should fulfil the functions of “a sort ° 
of boundary commission of physicists, historians, critics, 
philosophers and theologians, working with a common 
endeavour for the provisional adjustment of the contested 
frontier” between all these sciences at their present stage 
of development. We suffer from the fact that this effort, so 
strenuously made in the thirteenth century, has never since 
been repeated with the same frankness or thoroughness. 
Consequently theological science, then developed with the 
aid of the best secular thought and learning of the time, 
and handed down with comparatively little change to our 
own day, is now in danger of being considerably cramped 
by the very elements that once gave it living relations with 
its intellectual environment; and we are apt to regard some 
of the peculiarities which it then for the first time assumed 
as part of its unchanging essence. 

It is one special merit of Father Rickaby’s notes that 
they put us on our guard against this danger. They supply 
in many instances the historical setting necessary to esti- 
mate the precise import for us of St Thomas’ writing. 
Occasionally, indeed, the reader is surprised to find how 
much that we are apt to think of as the discovery of our 
own day was anticipated by the penetrating intellect of the 
thirteenth century schoolman. And there are passages 
which we can read as though they were addressed to our 
Own contemporaries. Readers of the Summa Theologica 
know how clearly the idea of the evolution of the world 
from primitive germs, as distinct from a series of special 
creations, was present to the mind of Aquinas; and in his 
treatment of the Resurrection of the Body, in the volume 
before us, he recognizes with a clearness which a writer of 
of our own time could not surpass, what we often think 
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and Medieval Thought 


of as a modern discovery, namely, that the identity of the 
human body at different periods of life cannot be regarded 
as the identity of its material particles. His argument goes 
to show that we may think of the “risen body” as the same 
that we had on earth, in spite of the difference in its actual 
material composition. The following words of St Thomas 
could hardly be amended by a theologian of our own day, 
though the explication of dogma which they convey deals 
with a point of physical science : 


What does not bar numerical unity in a man while he lives on 
uninterruptedly [writes St Thomas] clearly can be no bar to 
the identity of the risen man with the man that was. In a man’s 
body, while he lives, there are not always the same parts in respect 
of matter but only in respect of species. In respect of matter there 
is a flux and reflux of parts. Still that fact does not bar the man’s 
numerical unity from the beginning to the end of his life... . 
The form and species of the several parts continues throughout 
life, but the matter of the parts is dissolved by the natural heat, 
and new matter accrues through nourishment. Yet the man is not 
numerically different by the difference of his component parts at 
different ages, although it is true that the material composition of 
the man at one stage of his life is not his material composition 
at another . . . addition is made from without to the stature of a boy 
without prejudice to his identity, for the boy and the adult are 
numerically the same man. 


We agree, however, with Father Rickaby’s statement in 
his epilogue that the Summa contra Gentiles should, in the 
main, be read with the eye of the historical student. Much 
of it deals with, and has been largely determined by, intellec- 
tual conditions which have long ceased to be. The following 
note, appended to Chapter XCI of Book III, is doubtless 
intended to be borne in mind in many other places. “I trans- 
late this chapter, every word of it,” Father Rickaby writes, 
“‘asaspecimen of the thought of the thirteenth century; also 
as a specimen of the need in which St Thomas’ work stands 
of restoration and reconstruction at the hands of some 
modern Aquinas. It will not do simply to pile up quota- 
tions from the Angelic Doctor, adding nothing and altering 
nothing. St Thomas himself did not go to work in that 
3 
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way upon his predecessors.”” This is most just. Indeed, if 
we have a criticism to make, it is that Father Rickaby has 
not quite sufficiently remembered in practice what he 
recognizes in theory. We turned at once, on opening the 
book, to one of the chapters most characteristic of later 
medieval thought—the thirteenth of the first book—in 
which, under the guidance of Aristotle and of the Jew 
Maimonides, St Thomas elaborates his proofs of the exis- 
tence of God. But we found most of the chapter omitted, 
and a footnote explaining the omission as being due to the 
fact that St Thomas’ treatment is partly based on Aris- 
totle’s Physics. Yet this does not in the least affect the 
historical interest of that highly ingenious series of argu- 
ments. To the student of the history of thought this and 
other omissions will be a matter of regret. 

They are not, however, numerous; and we feel that we 
shall best carry out the desire of the editor himself by 
endeavouring to assist our readers in approaching the work 
with some realization of the historical conditions in which 
it was written. We shall, therefore, not give this book such 
a detailed review as it well deserves from the point of view 
of the student of theology, who will find in it the source 
of much that he has read in our existing manuals; but shall 
rather view it from the more detached and objective stand- 
point of the student of history, who desires to understand 
the general result designed and effected by the Summa 
contra Gentiles at the time of its production. This is, 


moreover, the standpoint of the majority of those who will | 


approach the book for the first time now that it has been 
“done into English.” 

In point of fact, the study of the Angelic Doctor’s 
thought in relation to his own time 1s absolutely essential 
to any intelligent appreciation of his message to us, more 
especially on the points of philosophy with which the present 
volume deals. He was essentially a writer for an emergency. 
And the emergency for which he wrote was in some respects 
very similar to that which we have to face in our own day, 
in others utterly dissimilar. Regarded from the point of 


view of his method of dealing with the problems of the 7 
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and Medieval Thought 


hour, St Thomas Aquinas is in some respects unrivalled 
and a veritable model for ourselves. “His marvellous grasp 
and subtlety of intellect seem to me to be almost without 
a parallel,” writes a modern thinker, so far removed from 
the saint’s standpoint as Huxley.* But in the actual pro- 
blems demanding attention two centuries could hardly be 
farther apart than the thirteenth and the nineteenth. The 
Summa contra Gentiles is believed to be largely a résumé of 
lectures delivered in the University of Paris about the 
year 1260. The intellectual conditions of that time are 
familiar to students of its history. But they must be 
recalled and kept clearly in mind by the general reader who 
wishes to appreciate the qualities of the book and its 
lesson for us. 

In spite of the difference between the actual problems 
debated, there were points of significant similarity between 
certain mental tendencies and social forces at work in the 
thirteenth and in the nineteenth centuries. The Oxford of 
the last century witnessed a very interesting struggle 
between the upholders of what used to be called “libera- 
lism” in religious thought, or a modified rationalism, and 
the conservative adherents of tradition. There were on 
either side men of veritable genius. Whateley and Arnold, 
and later on more unmistakably Jowett, Mark Pattison, 
and Matthew Arnold, were the precursors of the liberal 
theology of to-day and the ancestors of those critical 
students of Christian “ origins” and of the Bible itself, 
who are now exercising so great an influence. 

Yet more marked was the genius of the leader of the 
conservative school in Oxford—John Henry Newman, 
who, following in the footsteps of Edmund Burke, defen- 
ded the ancient ways against the acuter intellects of the 
hour. He upheld tradition and dogma as representing 


| the wisdom inherited from our ancestors, the com- 


munication of rays of divine light to the prophets of 


5 old, and a message from One in whom the divine nature 


had become incarnate. 
And Oxford, the microcosm, reflected in this battle Eng- 
* Science and Morals, p. 142. Macmillan. 
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land, the macrocosm. Every thinking man in the ’thirties 
and ’forties was in philosophy (according to the testimony 
of J. S. Mill) a Benthamite, belonging to the school of 
progress, or a Coleridgian, who upheld and analysed the 
wisdom contained in the sacred traditions of the race. 

Two tendencies, largely similar, were quite unmistakable 
in the thought of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
they are described with much picturesque detail and wealth 
of erudition, if not quite with critical accuracy or with the 
precision which needs a philosophical specialist, by the late 
Dom Bede Vaughan, the author of the admirable Life and 
Labours of St Thomas of Aquin.* True, indeed, the theologi- 
cal liberalism of the middle ages was not allied, like that of 
our own day, with historical and biblical criticism and induc- 
tive science. But both forms of liberalism were attempts to 
carry into the domain of religious inquiry and faith those 
methods of reasoning which are applicable only to the regions 
of experience. 

The monastic school, represented by St Bernard and by 
Hugh of St Victor, appealed, much as the school of Cole- 
ridge did, to the spiritual “‘taste”’ and instinct, as the true 
faculty whereby the inscrutable things of God are appre- 
hended. Scholastic subtleties were abjured by them as 
irreverent and unprofitable. The things of God were too 
vast for the poor measuring tape of the human intellect. 
Faith was needed for their apprehension. Abelard, on the 
other hand, from his Chair in the University of Paris, 
applied his acute dialectic to all things. Reason must, he 
argued, precede faith, lest faith should be irrational. 
Reason again was invoked to investigate theological 
mystery itself, and the Trinity was made a subject for 
philosophical debate. He attempted to find a rational 
solution of all the minute questions which the imaginative 
brains of subtle and sceptical inquirers could formulate, 
in place of setting themaside—with the mystics—as belong- 
ing to a region above the reach of the human intellect. 
Describing to a Roman cardinal the Paris of Peter Abelard, 


*Dom Vaughan, a brother of the late Cardinal, was afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Sydney. 
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and Medieval Thought 


St Bernard writes: “Along the streets and in the squares 
people dispute about the Catholic faith, about the Child- 
bearing of the Virgin, about the sacrament of the altar and 
about the incomparable mystery of the Trinity.” * The Ox- 
ford liberals of the ’fifties and ’sixties liberalized theology 
by rationalizing it. And so did Abelard after the manner of 
his time, although he did not invoke in the process, as did 
the Essayists and Reviewers, or Matthew Arnold and 
Clough, the conclusions of an historical science which was 
unknown to the middle ages. 

The mottoes of either school in the twelfth century 
might have been taken without change by their nineteenth- 
century successors. The one freely quoted from Isaias the 
words, “Unless ye shall believe, ye shall not understand,” 
the other from Ecclesiastes, ““He who believes quickly is 
light of heart and shall be worsted.” In each period there 
were the compromises of those who saw elements of truth 
in both tendencies. Peter Lombard, the pupil of Abelard, 
learnt also from the mystic pages of Hugh of St Victor. 
So, too, Arnold was influenced by Keble. And later on 
rationalism and idealism combined in Thomas Hill Green, 
whose influence in return reacted upon such successors of 
the Tractarians as Gore and Scott Holland. There were 
also, at both periods, the extremes of the ultra-logical who 
passed on the one side into obscurantism, on the other 
into Agnosticism or Pantheism. 

As time went on, indeed, in both cases the prophecies of 
the conservatives as to the dangers of liberalism were veri- 
fied. The mildly liberal theology of Thomas Arnold develop- 
ed into the rationalism of his son ; and St Bernard’s warning, 
too, as to the tendency of the dialectical method of Abelard 
seemed to be realized. The flood of new ideas, to which 
the introduction of the Arabian and Jewish philosophies 
and of their translations of Aristotle’s physical and meta- 
physical works, led in the thirteenth century, gave a strong 
anti-Christian direction to this method. The cultivation of 
the new learning, added to the unrestrained excesses of the 
fashionable dialectical tournaments, led, among thinkers, to 

* Works of St Bernard, 11, 863. Hodges. 
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an extensive abandonment of Christianity and of Mono- 
theism itself. The general unsettlement it produced was 
somewhat analogous to the disturbing effect, during the 
first fifty years and more, of the flood of new discoveries 
in physical and historical science. Averroes, the Pantheist, 
had disciples in the university chairs in Paris during the 
space of half acentury. The “liberal” tendency triumphed. 
The authority of Aristotle reigned supreme, and he was 
interpreted largely by the light of pantheistic Arabian 
commentaries, and of mistranslations which favoured such 
misinterpretation. 


The medieval schools [writes Cardinal Newman] were the 
arena of as critical a struggle between truth and error as Chris- 
tianity has ever endured ; and the philosophy which bears their 
name carried its supremacy by means of a succession of victories 
in the cause of the Church. Scarcely had universities risen into 
popularity, when they were found to be infected with the most 
subtle and fatal forms of unbelief; and the heresies of the East 
germinated in the West of Europe and in Catholic lecture-rooms 
with a mysterious vigour upon which history throws little light. 
The questions agitated were as deep as any theology ; the being 
and essence of the Almighty were the main subjects of the dis- 
putation, and Aristotle was introduced to the ecclesiastical youth 
as a teacher of Pantheism. Saracenic expositions of the great 
philosopher were in vogue; and when a fresh treatise was imported 
from Constantinople the curious and impatient threw himself upon 
it, regardless of the Church’s warnings, and reckless of the effect 
upon his own mind. The acutest intellects became sceptics and 
misbelievers; and the head of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Cesar Frederick the Second, to say nothing of our miserable King 
John, had the reputation of meditating a profession of Mahome- 
tanism. It is said that, in the community at large, men had a vague 
suspicion and mistrust of each other’s belief in Revelation.* 


We are rightly anxious in our own day for a Christian 
and Catholic atmosphere in our own universities, and so 
we can sympathize with the distress of the rulers of the 
Church at what they witnessed in Paris in the ages of Faith. 
University professors taught that incarnations of the Di- 
vinity were many, or that the resurrection of the body and 


* Idea of a University, by J]. H. Newman, p. 383. 
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even immortality were incredible ; or, by a blend of panthe- 
ism with positivism, that God was identical with creatures or 
with the creation,* or that Christian theology was based on 
fables. Certainly no positions more destructive of orthodox 
Christian faith have been upheld in our own day by 
rationalistic critics in England, orin Germany. The religious 
scepticism and eclecticism which Mark Pattison describes 
in his Memoirs as attending on the triumph of libera- 
lism in the Oxford of the ’fifties—when men “questioned 
everything and were impatient to throw the whole cargo 
of tradition overboard ”—was no whit greater than that 
which characterized the Paris of the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, and it was less openly avowed. There was, however, 
this difference—that the educated classes in the middle 
ages bore a far smaller proportion to the whole population, 
and the danger was consequently less universal. 
Authority, too, played its rdle in both cases. At Oxford 
there were the condemnations of excesses in both sides— 
in 1836 and 1845. In Paris, too, the vagaries of mysticism 
were branded in David of Dinanto, and those of rationa- 
lism in the followers of Averroes. The mode of procedure 
was, however, different. The “deprivation” of Dr Hamp- 
den and the “degradation” of Mr Ward by convocation 
were the attenuated survivals of a modus operandi which was 
extremely drastic in the middle ages, if not always in the 
long run effectual. Amalric of Bena, as professor of logic 
and theology, had taught free doctrines on the Incarnation. 
They took the form of excess and not defect. That God 
the Son became incarnate in Christ, he willingly admitted. 
But so, too, he taught, had the Eternal Father been already 
incarnate in Abraham, while the Holy Ghost was still mak- 
ing the whole human race incarnate gods.f Amalric went to 
his account in 1207. But his doctrines spread, and authority 


driven to bay acted decisively. Peter of Corbeil, Bishop of 


*See Gerson’s testimony in De Concordia Metaphysica cum Logica, 1. 
Compare also Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy (English translation), 
1, p. 431 ; and Vaughan’s St Thomas of Aguin (Longmans), 1, p. 406. 

t See analysis of his doctrine in Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy (Eng- 
lish translation) 1, p. 431. 
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Paris, convened a council in 1209. Amalric’s teaching was 
examined and condemned. His bones were dragged from 
their resting-place in consecrated ground, and carted off to 
an unhallowed grave. A fire was then lighted in the city, in 
which ten of his most prominent disciples—some of them 
priests—were burned alive. 

The intellectual evils of the University were traced by 
the authorities largely to the influence of Aristotle’s Physics, 
and the Council issued an edict that they were not to be 
further read, publicly or privately. 

It is a curious illustration of the obstinacy of human 
thought at a time of intellectual agitation, that these drastic 
measures failed. Not even the fear of being burnt alive 
could stop the speculations of the eager philosophers, and the 
positions upheld by professors in the succeeding years were 
quite as unorthodox as those of Amalric. Though, in 1215, 
Robert de Courcon, papal legate, supplemented the work 
of the Council by condemning Aristotle’s metaphysical 
works and prohibiting their use, yet the succeeding years 
witnessed teaching as rationalistic as did the beginning of 
the century. Dom Vaughan has collected the propositions 
advanced by the heterodox, and protested against by the 
orthodox, and his pages are very instructive reading. 

In the intellectual world it soon ceased to be a struggle 
between the two methods; for the dialectical method had 
triumphed. Aristotle had acquired an authority which 
could not be gainsaid. The Arabian and Jewish philosophers 
—Avicenna, Averroes, Maimonides and the rest—were re- 
cognized powers and authorities, and no one who did not 
appreciate and understand their philosophy could exert 
intellectual influence on the rising generation, any more than 
a man could gain attention at Oxford or Cambridge as a 
competent professor of philosophy, who did not know and 
treat with respect the writings of Kant or Hegel. So long 
as the existing intellectual fashion lasted, no philosophical 
teacher could revert to the method of St Bernard, for whom 
non-Christian philosophers were simply ministers of evil. 
The practical alternative lay between quitting the world of 


thought, as too far gone in perverse ways for remedy, or 
10 
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going fully into contemporary controversies, adopting the 
dialectical method which had prevailed, and treating respect- 
fully the philosophers whose credit stood so high. The first 
alternative meant simply to leave alone questions which 
were crying aloud for an answer, for it was quite clear 
that, in spite of excesses, there were deep and true 
philosophical thoughts in the writings both of Aristotle 
and of the Arabians. 

The conservatives did adopt the policy of simple absten- 
tion, and denounced not only the excesses to which the new 
methods led, but the methods themselves. They still held 
power and influence, but hardly in the world of thought. 
Even St Bonaventure, whose whole temper of mind was 
mystical, was largely scholastic in method. The opposition 
to Aristotle’s metaphysics and the dialectical method, where 
it was thorough-going, had now become simply the atti- 
tude of practical men, who saw faith being shaken by the 
intellectual ferment, but were not alive to the intellectual 
problems at issue. It was the conservative opposition, on 
the part of men of action, to the dangers of intellectual life. 
It lasted through the lifetime of St Thomas, and gave an 
expiring kick after his death. Some years after that event 
—on March 7, 1277—another Bishop of Paris sat in judge- 
ment on the evil ways of the University which Bishop 
Corbeil had denounced in 1209, and condemned many pro- 
positions advocated by those who adopted the new learning 
and methods, including three which were taught by “ Frater 
Thomas” himself. Albert the Great, now an old man of 
more than eighty years of age, came from Cologne to 
defend his friend’s memory and avert the indignity of a 
condemnation, but to no purpose. The censure was passed, 
and not repealed until nearly fifty years later. It was endorsed 
in the following year(1278) in England, by Archbishop Kil- 
wardby of Canterbury, himself a Dominican Friar.* 

But, as I have just indicated, the plan of accepting the new 
methods and authorities was tried by St Thomas, and with 


* See Lagrange’s Historical Criticism and the Old Testament (English trans- 
lation), Catholic Truth Society, p. 24. See also Revue du Clergé Francais, 
15 Juillet, 1905, p. 405. 
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success. An Englishman, Alexander of Hales, the first Friar 
to teach in the University of Paris, was the pioneer of this 
movement of reconciliation. He was acquainted with the 
whole of the works of Aristotle, and he adopted in his 
lectures the dialectical form, and the statement of arguments 
pro and con for each proposition. This was to abandon the 
old rhetorical exposition of earlier days. Alexander died in 
1245. Albertus Magnus, the master of St Thomas, took a 
similar line, and was the first scholastic to introduce Aris- 
totle’s philosophy into theology. In spite of strong oppo- 
sition, this planof action did eventually stem in Paris the tide 
of ultra-rationalism and licence of thought, which mere re- 
pression had been unable to arrest. The new generation 
found, especially in the works of Albertus and St Thomas, 
a defence of Christian dogma which took account of all that 
was fascinating and persuasive in the intellectual life of the 
day. They were not called upon to renounce those methods 


which the world of thought universally accepted. Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics were no longer proscribed, but on the contrary 
are to be found in 1254 on the official list of works re- 
quired to be taught by the Facu/tas Artium.* And gradually 
the intellectual chaos was reduced to cosmos. Speaking of 
the latter part of the century Hauréau writes: “There is 
not a philosopher who does not begin by stating, when he 
appears in his chair, that he will leave mysteries outside the 
controversy, and will only treat of questions of which 
authority does not forbid the examination.” 

This policy of reconciliation between the new learning 
and the theology of the Fathers was, as I have said, adopted 
by St Thomas’ master at Cologne and Paris, Albertus 
Magnus, a fascinating figure in medieval history, a man 
of encyclopedic learning and a devotee of physical science 
as well as of metaphysics, an architect, a botanist, a 
mineralogist as well as a theologian. He was “a man so 
God-like in all science,” writes his contemporary, Engel- 
bert, “that he may suitably be called the wonder and 
miracle of our time.”’ Albertus was born in 1193,f and 

* See Ueberweg, 1, p. 432. 


Tt Some authorities, however, place his birth thirteen years later. 
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was consequently just twenty at the critical time, to which 
we have referred, when the University of Paris seemed to 
be drifting away from Christian influences altogether. He 
outlived St Thomas, dying in 1280 at the age of eighty- 
seven, when the long battle was practically won, and the 
new synthesis was gaining the assured position visible in 
the pages of Dante twenty years later. The learned Benedic- 
tine biographer of St Thomas thus describes the views and 
work of Albertus Magnus: 


Thereis no doubt [writes Dom Vaughan] that Albert took a wide 
and profound view of the conditions of the intellectual world of his 
day. A man does not labour as he laboured, nor strike out a novel 
course of teaching with the likelihood of being misunderstood, with- 
out having a grave reason for doing so. The very task which he set 
himself to accomplish points to the depth and the wisdom of hisappre- 
ciation of the times. He saw clearly the immense influence which had 
been and still was being exerted by those vast intellectual powers re- 
presented by the Koran, the Talmud and the Stagyrite. Much truth 
thrown into philosophic form was on the side of the enemy. The 
power of the Greek thought, its precision, its clearness, its order, its 
logical force, together with the traditionary teachings of men of intel- 
ligence assubtle as profound, could always make a respectable appear- 
ance and often confuse those who were really seeking after truth, and 
keep them from perceiving clearly the philosophy and beauty of 
the Christian religion. . . It was not without causing astonish- 
ment, and I may say not without some scandal, that Albert set 
about his great work of bringing Aristotle into the midst of 
Christianity. Had he contented himself with hunting up old 
manuscripts, with laboriously searching out the true text, and still 
more laboriously, perhaps, eliciting the true meaning, by comparing 
one execrable translation from the Arabic, with a still more execrable 
translation from the Greek; or, foiled in this, by comparing one 
part of the author with another, or with Theophrastus or Avicenna, 
men might simply have wondered at the extraordinary hobby of an 
industrious bookworm. But he did far more than this: he actually 
had the boldness to modify and mould Aristotle, by the light of 
Christian principles, into a Christian form, to be set before Chris- 
tian men as Christian philosophy. And what is more, he made use 
of the position he occupied of Public Professor of Theology and 
Philosophy to instil his novel views into the minds of the rising 
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generation. Never before this had Aristotle been made the special 
subject-matter for lectures in the schools.* 


Dom Vaughan does not fail to note the fierce protests 
made in the name of orthodoxy against Albertus’ respect- 
ful treatment of the non-Christian philosophers—Jews, 
Mahometans, Pantheists—and especially of Aristotle. 
“Albert has,’’ he writes, “been accused over and over again 
of ‘introducing the philosophy of Aristotle into the very 
sanctuary of Christ,’ of ‘allotting to him the principal 
seat in the middle of Christ’s temple’; of being drunk 
with the wine of secular science, human wisdom and pro- 
fane philosophy; of uniting contentious, thorny and 
garrulous dialectics with most sacred and pure theology, 
and of teaching his followers a new and philosophic method 
of explaining and teaching the Holy Word. He has been 
called ‘an ape’ and ‘an ass’; has been accused of sorcery 
and of witchcraft.” 

The great Dominican persevered in his efforts in spite 
of these charges against his orthodoxy, and in the early 
forties of the century he first came to know the man who 
was to continue and complete his work. 

The Dominicans had been established at Cologne over § 
twenty years when St Thomas went there to attend the 
lectures of Albert.t In 1245 master and pupil passed on 
to Paris, where Albertus was to occupy the Professor’s 
chair and don the doctor’s cap. Already in 1228 Albertus | 
had been (according to Dom Vaughan) invited to reform | 
the intellectual condition of the University, and his second 
visit saw the continuation of this work. St Thomas took his § 
Bachelor’s degree in 1248, and his duties at once included § 


*The fame of Albert was so far more universal than that of Alexander § 


of Hales that this passage probably represents truly the effect of Albert’s § 
teaching. Moreover, Albert adopted Aristotle more completely than did §& 
the Englishman. But, as I have said, the old uncompromising opposition 
to Aristotle had already been dropped by Alexander, and the dialectical 
method substituted for the more oratorical method of earlier times. | 
Alexander was the master of St Bonaventure. See Vacant’s Dictionnaire de © 
la Théologie Catholique (Paris, Letouzer), articles “Albert leGrand” and § 
** Alexander de Hales.” 
TI adopt Dom Vaughan’s chronology. 
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ublic addresses and disputations. His best early biogra- 
pher, William de Tocco, describes his whole methodas novel. 
There were “ new propositions,” a “new and clear method 
of deciding questions,’ “new reasons,” “new opinions.’ * 
Eventually St Thomas occupied the professor’s chair in the 
University more than once ; and, as I have already said, the 
Summa contra Gentiles is believed to be based on lectures 
delivered before the University in 1260. 

The reader who approaches the work with a mind 
fashioned by modern literature and philosophy cannot fail, 
I think, to be struck by two things—first, the extraordinary 
balance of mind, breadth of view, and absence of undue 
prepossession with which the Saint approaches the questions 
of which he treats ; but, secondly, the marked peculiarities 
in the intellectual conditions of the time which determined 
the subjects chosen for discussion. The new method 
exactly falfilled the definition of liberalism by its chief 
opponent at Oxford in the last century,—as the exercise 
of thought where “thought could not be brought to a 
successful issue.”” The old method of the Christian 
Fathers had been one of intellectual self-restraint in matters 
divine. The things of God were seen “through a glass 
darkly,” and human reason could not scrutinize them. 
The Fathers had ever remembered the warning of St Ire- 
nzus against the Gnostics—that the inquisitiveness of the 
human reason in matters which are above it is waste of 
time and can lead to no good result; that God knows, 
but man can never know. Speaking of the monastic Pla- 
tonism which long contested the ground with scholastic 
Aristotelianism, Dom Vaughan says that its devotee “would 
prefer, if he could help it, not to analyse, not to discuss, 
rather to push forward in knowledge that his love might 
be stronger.’’ Even Anselm, the first of the scholastics, had 
held to this principle in his Cur Deus Homo? “The 
right order of things demands that we shall believe the 


*“A.SS. VII Martii (i, 661, F.) n. 15 apud Mandonnet, Siger de 
Brabant, et l’Averroisme Latin au XIII siécle, p. Ixi (Freiburg, 1903).” 
I take this reference from Pére Lagrange’s recent work on The Historical 
Criticism of the Old Testament. 
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deep things of the Christian faith before -presuming to 
discuss them by reason,” he writes; and he maintains that | 
the intellect may often fail, even after its best endeavours, 
to reach the heights visible to the glance of faith. Very 7 
different was the temper of the later twelfth and earlier § 
thirteenth centuries, which has so often been compared in § 
acuteness and in universal inquisitiveness to that of a clever | 
child. This temper, which completely prevailed after the 
dialectical method had become rampant in the early years 7 
of the thirteenth century, led to the formulation of some | 
answer on every question propounded in the schools. The | 
public disputations made this course a necessity. There | 
was no limit set to the questions which a disputant might 7 
raise or the difficulties he might propose. And every ques- | 

tion demanded an answer, every difficulty a solution. If he | 
failed to reply explicitly, the defender of the thesis was 
defeated. The critical reader feels even in the Summa con- © 
tra Gentiles—though far more in the later Summa Theologica © 
—that if the questions were to be answered categorically, 
it is hardly conceivable that they should be better solved 
than they are by St Thomas of Aquin. But some of them 
are questions to which, neither in the days of St Irenzus, § 
nor in the days of St Bernard, nor in our own time, a | 

categorical answer would have been attempted. Even since § 
Abelard’s day the general confidence in the powers of the 
syllogism and in dialectic had very considerably grown, 
and it now amounted to a superstition. 

If, as Schlegel tells us,* men were beginning to hope to § 
discover the secrets of natural science by dint of syllogis- 
tic reasoning, we can understand that to decline the logical 
combat on any question, was regarded as an obscurantist 
mistrust of the great intellectual instrument of the time. [| 

These considerations must be borne in mind if we would § 
account for the contrast between the persuasiveness of St 7 
Thomas’ treatment of some of the fundamental questions 


*See Philosophy of History (Bohn’s translation), p. 376: “A hope was 
secretly entertained that by the pretended magical power of these logical 
devices one might learn and obtain the mastery of many profound secrets 
of nature.” 
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which belong to all times, and the sense of inconclusive- 
ness which will arise in the typical modern reader as he 
peruses the fanciful and subtle arguments on contem- 
porary discussions. The insoluble problems with which 
these attempt to deal were, doubtless, often raised by 
ingenious devil’s advocates in the public debates then in 
fashion. 

Even the Agnostic of the twentieth century cannot read 
without a strong impression of candour, and width and 
grasp of mind, such a chapter as that on ‘the necessity of 
teaching definite theism among the articles of Faith. St 
Thomas holds, we need not say, that the existence of God 
is the only truly rational explanation of the world, and can be 
established by right reason apart from Faith. Butlivingas he 
did in an University where professors upheld a philosophy 
which taught that God was the world, and that there is 
no God at all in the Christian sense, and who invoked 
on their behalf the authority of thinkers of world-wide 
reputation, St Thomas treats the philosophic aspect of the 
question with all the moderation of an educated man of our 
own day. Doubtless, philosophical reason rightly used does 
eventually lead to Theism ; but it is desirable, he argues, in 
practice that the doctrine should be taught, because many 
are not capable of philosophical reasoning, because, also, 
such reasoning is a laborious and long process ; because, 
again, the arguments and authority of subtle philosophers 
of great name, who are not Theists, may keep the ordinary 
mind from the truth ; because, also, imagination and other 
weaknesses of the individual reason may so affect us, as 
to mingle what is false with what is true in our reasonings. 

The passage shall be quoted in full as an excellent 
specimen of the Saint’s intellectual temper: 


Ifa truth of this nature were left to the sole inquiry of reason, 
three disadvantages would follow. One is that the knowledge of 
God would be confined to few. The discovery of truth is the 
fruit of studious inquiry. From this very many are hindered. Some 
are hindered by a constitutional unfitness, their natures being ill- 
disposed to the acquisition of knowledge. They could never arrive 
by study to the highest grade of human knowledge, which consists 
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in the knowledge of God. Others are hindered by the needs of 
business and the ties of the management of property. There must 
be in human society some men devoted to temporal affairs. ‘These 
could not possibly spend time enough in the learned lessons of 
speculative inquiry to arrive at the highest point of human 
inquiry, the knowledge of God. Some again are hindered by 
sloth. The knowledge of the truths that reason can investigate 
concerning God presupposes much previous knowledge. Indeed 
almost the entire study of philosophy is directed to the knowledge 
of God. Hence, of all parts of philosophy, that part stands over 
to be learnt last, which consists of metaphysics dealing with 
[divine things].* Thus, only with great labour of study is it possible 
to arrive at the searching out of the aforesaid truth; and this labour 
few are willing to undergo for sheer love of knowledge. 

Another disadvantage is that such as did arrive at the know- 
ledge or discovery of the aforesaid truth would take a long time 
over it on account of the profundity of such truth, and the many 
prerequisites to the study, and also because in youth and early 
manhood the soul, tossed to and fro on the waves of passion, is not 
fit for the study of such high truth; only in settled age does the 
soul become prudent and scientific, as the philosopher says. “Thus 
if the only way open to the knowledge of God were the way 
of reason, the human race would [remain] in thick darkness of 
ignorance: as the knowledge of God, the best instrument for 
making men perfect and good, would accrue only to a few after 
a considerable lapse of time.t 

A third disadvantage is that, owing to the infirmity of our judge- 
ment and the perturbing force of imagination, there is some admix- 
ture of error in most of the investigations of human reason. This 
would be a reason to many for continuing to doubt even of the 
most accurate demonstrations, not perceiving the force of the 


*Father Rickaby renders “divina” by “points of divinity.” He 
explains in a note, with which I concur, that “natural theology”’ is 
meant ; but the phrase “ points of divinity” seems to me to convey 
something quite different, namely, the superstructure of theology. 

t Father Rickaby weakens the passage, translating “‘remaneret” by 
“dwell long.” I have restored the Latin phrase, not in any captious 
spirit, but because it is to me significant of the absolute candour of the 
Saint. I do not here enter on the question of man’s natural knowledge of 
God, beyond reminding the reader that it is a distinct question from 
that of knowing God by philosophical reasoning. This subject was 
dealt with some thirty years ago in the pages of the Dustin Review by 
Dr W. G. Ward. 
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demonstration, and seeing the divers judgements of divers persons 
who have the name of being wise men. Besides, in the midst of 
much demonstrated truth there is sometimes an element of error, 
not demonstrated but asserted on the strength of some plausible 
and sophistic reasoning that is taken for a demonstration. And 
therefore it was necessary for the real truth concerning divine 
things to be presented to men with fixed certainty by way of 
faith. Wholesome therefore is the arrangement of divine clemency, 
whereby things even that reason can investigate are commanded 
to be held on faith, so that all might be easily partakers of the 
knowledge of God, and that without doubt and error (Book I, 
C. IV). 


This chapter does not stand alone in its critical and 
moderate estimate of the capacities of the unaided human 
reason, and the recognition on the part of the writer of 
the force of disturbing influences which in practice vitiate 
its conclusions. In estimating and rejecting the famous 
ontological argument for Theism, the Doctor Angelicus 
recognizes clearly the force of habit which leads men to 
believe as proved by reason what is really only rooted 
firmly by early associations. “Custom,” St Thomas writes, 
“takes the place of nature; hence notions wherewith the 
mind is imbued from childhood are held as firmly as if 
they were naturally known and self-evident.” Again, 
Aquinas distinguishes between arguments which may well 
be used “for the consolation of the faithful,’’ and which 
presuppose faith in those to whom they are addressed, and 
those which are really cogent by themselves; and urges 
that the former should never be used “ for the convincing 
of opponents, because the mere insufficiency of such rea- 
soning would rather confirm them in their error, they 
§ thinking that we assent to the truth of faith for reasons so 
= weak.”’ 

Yet we find in the body of the work categorical con- 
clusions on the details of the world behind the veil which 
startle our own habits of thought, and appear to come 
§ strangely from so cautious a thinker. The cause lies no 
® doubt partly in what has already been said—that the fashion 
of the day demanded some categorical reply to every ques- 
tion which was raised: the categorical form did not 
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necessarily imply, as it now would, that the position advo- © 
cated was regarded as demonstrably true. But it is also ~ 
probably to be found in the fact that, after all, those were 
indeed the ages of faith, when God and the world known 
to faith lived in the imagination of Christendom as un- 
doubted realities, in spite of the scepticism of céteries. The | 
spirit of St Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo? with its philosophy 
of faith was still alive; and the whole man, present in the 
devout theologian, could not sustain an attitude of specu- 7 
lative hesitation which was demanded of him by one aspect |] 
only of contemporary controversy. To inquire even mi- 7 
nutely into a world which was so intensely real to the 
writer was an irresistible impulse, and was seconded by the 
conviction, already alluded to, that arguments in scientific © 
form must lead to real knowledge. An attitude practically © 
determined by such potent forces prevailed over the greatest 7 
theoretical caution. : 
To go further into this side of the work before us, and 
to give the necessary qualifications to what has been said © 
above generally, would need an article by itself. Many ot 
the questions raised in this work are the outcome of an |] 
inquiring imagination based on vivid faith in the unseen. 7 
Others are those which the Arabian philosophers had 7% 
discussed, or which had been raised by Aristotle himself— ¥ 
specimens of the philosophical fashion of the hour, aq 
fashion which has passed away, in many cases, as the intel- | 
lectual fashions of our own day may pass too in their 
turn; and the most critical reader will, as we have said, 
rarely if ever be dissatisfied with the answers, assuming § 
the canons of reasoning of the day to be valid, and the § 
problems to be such as can be solved at all by argument. 


But we should wish in conclusion to consider two] 
questions. The first concerns the general character of St@ 
Thomas’ work viewed as a defence of Christian faith. We 7 
would ask, what is the relation of the task which now lies) 
before the student of the Philosophy of Christianity to they 
scheme which St Thomas elaborated? Secondly, we may @ 
ask, what is the practical lesson we may learn from him aS / 
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to the best method and temper for dealing with the pro- 
blems raised by the intellectual fashion of the present hour? 

As to the first point, we have seen that he found the 
University of Paris a chaos of rationalistic thought. The 
tendency manifested a century earlier in Abelard, who sub- 


jected such dogmas as the Trinity to rational examination, 


had assumed gigantic proportions in the course of suc- 
ceeding years, and had resulted in a rationalistic treatment 
of the Incarnation, of the dogmas of Creation and of 
Immortality, and of the whole Christian theology, which 
ultimately threatened to destroy all faith in those who 
adopted it. St Thomas’ sharp distinction between truths 
known by faith and by reason stemmed the tide. Reason 
unaided might in the hands of an Amalric of Bena be made 
to prove that there were many incarnations, or,in the teach- 
ing of St Thomas’ contemporaries, that the resurrection of 
the body was incredible; but such beliefs are established in 
the pages of St Thomas himself by Scripture, the Fathers 
and the tradition and definitions of the Church, and should, 
he maintains, be shut off from the sphere in which discussion 
on the mere grounds of reason is admissible. Thus the 
rationalistic disputationson revealed dogmas were banished. 
And, as we have seen, by degrees the new rule prevailed in 
the lectures of the University professors. Dr Ueberweg 
gives as the outcome of the labours of Albertus and Thomas 
“the complete accomplishment of the, until then imperfect, 
separation of natural from revealed theolog gy,” revealed 
doctrine “ being now maintained on the ground of revela- 
tion alone, and withdrawn, as a theological mystery, from 
the sphere of philosophical speculation.’ is 

But there was undoubtedly a rationalistic element in the 
very method which had prevailed and which St Thomas 
in some measure had to adopt. The alternative method, 
which so long contested the ground with it, is admirably 
described by Dom Vaughan in ‘his chapters on the school of 
St Victor. This school held to the monastic method which 
was ultimately displaced by the scholastic. The reverent 
attitude belonging to the old monastic method, its dis- 

” History of Philosophy, Ueberweg (English translation) 1, p. 429. 
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trust of all dialectic as applied to things divine, its sense 
of human ignorance, its trust, on the other hand, in the 
higher illuminated perceptions of the holy—this was gone 
from the new method, though, as Dom Vaughan truly 
says, it existed in the saintly mind of St Thomas himself. 
His mind was largely monastic and Platonic, though his 
explicit method was of necessity scholastic and Aristote- 
lian. The crede ut intelligas of St Anselm, the precursor of 
Scholasticism, still preserved this earlier attitude, this way 
of using the human reason in things divine, which was 
something separate from the new distinction between the 
premises applicable to truths of reason and truths of revela- 
tion. It included that sense of the inadequacy of our reason 
to penetrate into mysteries beyond the world of sense, 
which is represented and exaggerated in modern Agnosti- 
cism. And it included the recognition of a perception on 
the part of the individual, whose spirit “tastes”’ the things 
of God. This view is akin to that now represented in 
modern theories as to “ religious experience,’ which recog- 
nize that the grounds of religious belief must be largely 
personal. It was indeed the rationalistic effect of the loss of 
this earlier and higher philosophy of the Fathers which © 
made so necessary the marked separation between the two | 
kinds of truth. A reason, stretching out reverent hands 
towards things divine, might be allowed to touch the most 
sacred truths. But the meddling rationalistic reason of the 
thirteenth century could not. It must be simply “ hands off”’ 
so far as the hallowed ground of revelation was concerned. | 

The term “faith” is still used in our theological text 7 
books only in St Thomas’ sense of belief on the authority 7 
of God revealing. But it stands popularly for something | 
over and above reason, namely, that process or attitude of | 
the spirit and mind of man, which leads him to believe in 
God Himself as well as in revelation. It recognizes at 
once the certainty of revelation and the inadequacy of the 
human mind fully to analyse its grounds or its contents. 
This attitude is recognized pre-eminently by St Bernard, 
and even, as we have said, by the earliest of the scholastics, = 
St Anselm. The age of sharp distinctions, and of a dialectic | 
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which regarded only ground common to all minds alike, 
banished so personal an element from the éerrain recognized 
by philosophy, though it could not banish it from life. 

It has not perhaps even now returned to our theory of 
knowledge as fully as right reason demands. But Coleridge 
and Newman saw its importance, and it formed the staple 
of their philosophy of “faith.”’ Just as Hegel analysed 
“self-realization by self-denial,”’ which had from the begin- 
ning been the secret of Christianity, so the task now lies 
before us of analysing those attitudes of mind and instru- 
ments of knowledge, the different estimates of which issue, 
on the one hand in Theism and Christianity, and on the 
other in Agnosticism. 

The method of Aristotle could not effectually penetrate 
beyond the world of sense, and the greatest brilliancy in the 
dialectical tournament could not enable the combatants to 
soar above the wrestling ground on which it was conducted. 
The wings needed to soar can only be given by that philo- 
sophy which underlies the Gospels themselves,a philosophy 
which finds partial expression in Plato, which lies at the 
root of St Bernard’s assaults on Abelard, which is lightly 
traced in St Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo? The personal 
apprehension of the Divine by the human conscience, and 
especially by the faith of the Saints, is essential to a philo- 
sophy of religious belief. St Thomas separated the sphere of 
faith from that of reason, and preserved the former from 
rationalistic treatment by a distinction which also shut off 
some of the earlier defences of revealed doctrine. But the 
process whereby the mind passes from the one sphere to the 
other needed for its full investigation the philosophy of 
the Fathers. Dom Vaughan rightly insists on the fact that 
that philosophy was Platonic, while St Thomas’ method 
was Aristotelic. The spirit of the former the Angelic Doctor 
preserved in his own mental instincts. But its principles 
are not those of his explicit system. “His ‘angelic’ bias,” 
writes Dom Vaughan, “was Platonic, his school gifts 
Aristotelic.”’ * 

But in the second and still more practical manner: How 


* Life of St Thomas of Aquin, 1, p. 671-72, 
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shall the Christian theologian deal with the secular learning 
of his time? we have everything to learn from St Thomas. 
The work before us is commended by its editor as convey- 
ing, especially to contemporary theologians, a sense of the 
duty and necessity of keeping abreast “of the thought and 
learning of their age. And this warning becomes the more 
impressive if what has been said above is true, namely, 
that the new learning and the movement of thought of the 
thirteenth century did involve elements which not all the 
genius of St Thomas could make other than they were— 
elements of an essentially rationalistic method. Human 
reason, even aided by the authoritative premises which the 
later scholastics invoked, was unequal to the positive deter- 
mination of very many of the problems it attempted to 
solve. The distinction so strongly insisted on, between the 
two classes of truths, averted rationalistic conclusions, and 
preserved the sacred territory of revelation from rationa- 
listic assault; but it could not save a system at once scepti- 
cal and credulous, of universal inquisitiveness and of trust 
in the all-solving power of the syllogism, from being both 
unreasonable and rationalistic, if viewed apart from the 
strong antidote supplied by the Saint. Nevertheless this 
system had so completely got possession of the educated 
world that St Thomas, with a singular and wise boldness, 
undertook the task of reconciling: it with Christian theology. 
And let us mark the result. He did not satisfy his con- 
temporaries by any means universally. His works were 
condemned by the bishop who presided over the very scene 
of his lectures, by Bishop Tempier of Paris, three years after 
his death. His lectures had not the magical effect of at 
once dispelling in the University an unruly movement of 
thought. Dom Vaughan recognizes the fact that the move- 
ment outlived the saint. Yet the writings which he left be- 
hind him gave just what was needed for the rising generation, 
as his lectures had given it for his own immediate pupils. 
Those whowere disposed tobelieve in the Christian theology, 
and yet were troubled bythe antagonism between what they 
regarded as the genius and learning of the day, and the old 
theological methods which took no account of them, found 
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rest in this reconciliation of the truths of philosophy and 
faith by one who united the reverent temper of a Saint with 
a mind of consummate ability. And when the generation 
incurably habituated to rationalistic discussion had passed 
away, the orderly structure of theological science provided 
by Aquinas prevailed so completely, that within fifty years 
of his death “il buon fra Tommaso” towers with almost 
the authority of an inspired writer over the epoch of Dante, 
as we plainly see in the Dibina Commedia itself. 

This is the lesson which appears to us to be at the present 
hour the more universally valuable, just because it speaks to 
those who are most alive to the perverse elements of the 
characteristic thought of our own time and to its excesses. 
Let it be granted that some of the extremely speculative con- 
clusions put forth by exponents of the higher criticism are as 
extravagant as the medieval belief that the syllogism could 
discover the secrets of nature, that they are sometimes as 
unreliable from their extreme fancifulness as the replies 
of the medieval schoolmen to the most insoluble prob- 
lems. Yet to proscribe a whole system, which is based 
on really scientific principles and has hold of all minds 
which think on such subjects, would be as ineffectual now 
as the bonfires fed by living rationalists were in the Paris 
of 1209. On the other hand, a strenuous effort to deal with 
modern criticism, to keep it within its reasonable limits, to 
restrain by its own principles a method which professes 
to be cautious and experimental, but which is constantly 
proving itself in the highest degree theoretical, speculative 
and adventurous, is just the medicine which will remedy 
the ills of the hour after the manner of Albertus and 
Thomas. Such a work is now being done in the thorough 
and sober treatment of modern Biblical criticism by Pére 
Lagrange, and our own Father Robert Clarke, the Biblical 
Commissioner ; and equally expert labourers in other de- 
partments are not wanting. If work in the field marked out 
by the “higher criticism” is occasionally touched by some 
of the defects of the methods it has to use, that does not make 
it the less necessary. If those few who are competent to 
undertake it are afforded no scope for their energies, hu- 
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manly speaking the movement of criticism must lead widely 
to the destruction of faith, especially in those masses of half- 
educated people for whose especial benefit the avoidance of 
unsettling discussions is professedly designed. It is quite 
true that, in the earliest stages of such a movement, the 
simple are those whose faith is most easily overset on a first 
acquaintance with the new problems ; but questions which 
are now mooted in the Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph 
cannot be regarded as permanently the secrets of the learned 
few. And when such questions are widely raised, it is pre- 
cisely the simpler souls, those least qualified to meet them 
rationally, who most need a recognized literature which has 
dealt with them in a Christian spirit. Such a literature is 
the indispensable guide and authority for the average mind. 
Its very existence, and its recognition on the part of the offi- 
cial rulers,are asupport to him. If it exists, his faithis saved. 
If it does not, humanly speaking, it goes. Thus we may 
welcome the establishment of the Biblical Commission by 
Leo XIII at the end of his reign, as a fitting complement 
to his commendation at its outset, in the encyclical Averni 


Patris, of the method and spirit of St Thomas. 

We cannot better sum up the general characteristics of 
this great work of St Thomas, a work at once conservative 
and progressive, and written with a statesman’s eye to the 
practical needs of hour, than in the weighty words of the 
editor himself, to some of which we have referred above. 


The Summa contra Gentiles is an historical monument of the 
first importance for the history of Philosophy. In the variety of its 
contents, it is a perfect encyclopedia of the learning of the day. 
By it we can fix the high-water mark of thirteenth-century thought; 
for it contains the lectures of a doctor second to none in the grea- 
test school of thought then flourishing, the University of Paris. 
It is by the study of such books that one enters into the mental life 
of the period at which they were written: not by the hasty perusal 
of histories of philosophy. No student of the Contra Gentiles is 
likely to acquiesce in the statement that the Middle Ages were a 
time when mankind seemed to have lost the power of thinking for 
themselves. Medieval people thought for themselves, thoughts 
curiously different from ours and profitable for us to study. 
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Lastly the Summa contra Gentiles is péya rexuhprov, considering 
the ravages of six and a half centuries of time upon what was once 
the most harmonious blending of faith with the science of the day; 
it is a fact of solemn admonition to all doctors and professors of 
philosophy and theology within the Church of Christ that they 
should be at least as solicitous as an English dean and chapter now 
are, for the keeping in yearly repair of the great edifice given over 
to their custody; that they should regard with watchful and ‘intel- 
ligent eyes the advance of history, anthropology, criticism and 
physical science; and that in their own special sciences they should 
welcome, and make every sane endeavour to promote, what since 
1845 has been known as the Development of Doctrine. 








AN IRISH ELECTION 


— elections have of late years become dull. Not 
even the stately rhetoric of Mr Redmond or the 
genial fluency of Mr T. P. O’Connor can enliven them. 
When a country has once become absorbed in vehement 
political agitation, it almost inevitably loses in the lighter 
graces of intellectual life. The French Revolution put an 
end to the polished wit, and the delicate refinement which 
characterized the old régime. And later political develop- 
ments seem to have diminished the fun and humour and 
rollicking gaiety that used to be associated with Irish life. 
The recollection of an electoral campaign I fought in Ire- 
land thirty-seven years ago is still vivid with me, and 
the originality and charm of the Irish people made a very 
deep impression on me in those days of my youth. It may 
perhaps be that advancing years have made me somewhat 
less appreciative. Possibly it is the sight, and not the light, 
that is dim. Still I do think there is a change. It may 
be that this is a change for the better. It may be that 
gravity suits the manhood of a people better than gaiety. 
Il am expressing no opinion on that point. I only record 
the fact that political gravity appears gradually to extinguish 
social gaiety, and to make even electioneering dull. I 
propose in the following pages to give a sketch of an Irish 
election which took place at a moment of transition, after 
Fenianism had figured in the law courts and before the 
movement for Home Rule had begun. I refer to the 
Dungarvan election of 1868. 

Dungarvan was then a parliamentary borough returning 
one member. The borough had formerly belonged to the 
Dukes of Devonshire, who had endowed it with a square 
of magnificent proportions, as large as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
surrounded by houses of a better class than are seen in most 
Irish county towns. This square was the market place, the 
scene of public meetings and of public fairs, the centre 
of life in Dungarvan. It was surrounded by streets of an 
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inferior character, and the limits of the borough included 
a large rural district, occupied by small tenant farmers, 
whose holdings did not exceed fifteen or twenty acres. On 
these small farms they could produce nothing for sale but 
butter. Dungarvan butter had not the advantage enjoyed 
by Cork, whose government inspectors tested the butter 
and marked the casks, when approved, with a stamp 
certifying the quality of the article, and giving it a ready 
sale in the English market. The Dungarvan farmers had 
no market for their butter except in the neighbouring 
towns; moreover, owing to the competition for farms so 
common in Ireland, their rents were undoubtedly too 
high. But the two principal landlords, Sir Nugent Humble 
and Lord Waterford, were good and indulgent landlords. 
The land question, therefore, did not present itself in an 
acute form, and the tenants of these two landlords, who 
formed more than one-third of the constituency, were not 
disinclined to vote with their landlords. 

On the other hand, the Church question was a burning 
one. The population of the borough was about 10,000 souls. 
Out of this whole number only nine were Protestants: Sir 
Nugent Humble and his family (six in all), a solicitor in 
good practice, a prosperous linen-draper, andone old woman 
in the workhouse. These nine persons, all of whom, except 
the old woman, were well able to supply their own spiritual 
needs, had provided for them a handsome church, and an 
incumbent, an accomplished and very charitable man, with 
an income of about £900 a year. The 9,991 Catholics, 
almost all extremely poor, had out of their miserable pence 
contrived to build two churches, and to maintain a parish 
priest, two curates and two Augustinians. It would be 
difficult to find any place where the existence of the Irish 
Church Establishment was so glaringly indefensible. The 
poverty of this district may be inferred from the fact that 
out of this large population there were only some 270 
electors on the register. 

This was the constituency that I ventured to contest in 
1868. It was not easy for a Catholic to find a seat in 
England. Three or four times it had happened to me to 
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be asked by the local leaders of English constituencies if 
I would come forward as the Conservative candidate. | 
invariably consented; but after a few weeks I was informed 
that the rank and file of the party objected so strongly to 
a Catholic candidate that the invitation must be withdrawn. 
In fact, after Lord Edward Howard’s seat at Arundel was 
disfranchised,I donot think therewasa single English Catho- 
lic representing an English constituency in 1868. But even 
in Ireland my position was not an easy one. Mr Gladstone 
had carried in 1867 his resolutions for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland. A bill founded on those 
resolutions was inevitable in 1868; and this Church ques- 
tion loomed as large and crucial in men’s minds as the 
fiscal question does now. 

I disliked Mr Gladstone’s sweeping proposals of dis- 
establishment and disendowment. I had great repugnance 
to dealing with any Church in that fashion. If the Con- 
servative party would have adopted the plan suggested by 
the then Lord Stanley, namely, the plan of cutting down 
the Irish Church from a parochial to a missionary Church 
—that is, leaving the Protestant incumbent undisturbed 
wherever there was a substantial Protestant congregation, 
suppressing him and his emoluments where the population 
was practically Catholic, reducing the episcopate to propor- 
tions suitable to the diminished number of benefices—lI 
should have been prepared to vote for some such plan in 
preference to the more drastic measure. 

But if the Conservative party proposed nothing and did 
nothing but maintain the Irish Church as it was, I felt 
obliged to support the second reading of Mr Gladstone’s 
bill. Moreover, I was of opinion that the tenant farmers 
of Ireland were entitled to have reasonable and efficient 
protection for the improvements they had made, and the 
property they had created by their industry. It was there- 
fore impossible for me in 1868 to present myself as the 
candidate of the Conservative party, from which I differed 
on vital points. Still less was I prepared to come forward 
as a supporter of Mr Gladstone and his party. I was 
therefore driven to go to Dungarvan as an independent 
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candidate, owing allegiance to neither party, and prepared 
to accept from either measures beneficial to Ireland. | was 
then new to political life; but I soon learnt that in a 
Parliament governed by party this position of indepen- 
dence is untenable, and ends in securing the ill-will of both 
sides. I set forth these views very clearly in my election 
address, and I was sanguine enough to hope that the Con- 
servative and Protestant landlords, with whom however 
I had no communication, would, in spite of my attitude, give 
their support to myself in preference to a Gladstonian 
official. I believed at that time that it was quite possible 
for landlords and tenants in Ireland to co-operate heartily 
in elections, provided each would be content with a candi- 
date who represented part, if not all, of their opinions. 
I was anxious to ascertain whether | should have any 
popular support. There was at that time resident in Dun- 
garvan an Augustinian, the Rev. J. A. Anderson, a man 
of great ability and extraordinary energy, zealous and 
indefatigable in his sacred office, of strong Nationalist 
opinions, and greatly beloved by the people. I was quite 
unknown to him, but I wrote to him, telling him fully 
what my political opinions were and what I was prepared 
to do, and asked him how he would view my candidature. 
His answer was, ‘‘Come and beat Serjeant Barry, and I do 
not care what your politics are.”” He sent me an invitation 
to contest Dungarvan signed by many electors. 

Serjeant Barry, the sitting member, was a distinguished 
lawyer, belonging to the Whig party. He afterwards 
became, as is well known, law officer to the crown and 
ultimately Lord Justice. He had given mortal offence to the 
Nationalists by language he had used in conducting the 
prosecution of certain so-called Fenians—namely, the 
editor of the /rish Peop/e and other defendants—before the 
magistrates in Dublin. He said in substance in his speech 
that the design of the defendants was not a mere revolu- 
tionary theory, but was socialism in its most pernicious 
and wicked phase. The lower classes were taught to expect 
a redistribution of the property, real and personal, of the 
country, and to regard the law by which one man was 
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allowed to possess more property than another as unjust 
and wicked. This revolution was to be commenced by 
indiscriminate massacre, by the assassination of all above 
the lower classes, including the Roman Catholic clergy: 
the last landlord was to be hanged in the bowels of the last 
priest. 

These charges were wholly unfounded. The Fenians 
were quite prepared, if they could, to levy war against the 
Queen; but most certainly they did not preach any doc- 
trine of assassination, nor attack private property. Ser- 
jeant Barry is said to have derived his statement from 
language of that sinister kind contained in a pamphlet 
seized among other papers in the offices of the /rish People. 
I forget the name of its author, but he had no connection 
with the defendants, and the editor of the /rish People had 
thrown the pamphlet into his waste-paper basket. Accord- 
ingly when the prosecution came before the court, the 
law officers confined themselves to the charge of sadition, 
and dropped all allusions to these terrible accusations, * 
support of which no evidence was ever offered. 

But the Nationalists were determined to punish Serjeant 
Barry for the mistake he had made; and hence Father 
Anderson’s anxiety to secure his defeat in the election. 
I should like to add that when Father Anderson and I met 
and knew each other, we formed a close friendship, which 
in spite of occasional violent differences on political ques- 
tions lasted unimpaired for more than five-and-twenty 
years until his death. 

In this state of party feeling ig, which promised a lively 
election, I went to Dungarvan in August, 1868. I did not 
know a ‘single person in the town, and I felt some anxiety 
as to the reception I might meet with. The last Conserva- 
tive who had tried to contest Dungarvan, Major Palliser, 
had been very roughly treated. He attempted to hold 
a public meeting, but it was broken up ; and a fisherman 
armed with the skeleton of a hake (a large coarse fish caught 
in Waterford Harbour) struck at him and cut open his 
cheek from the eye to the ear. I was more fortunate. About 
half-a-mile from the town I was met by a large and rather 
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ragged crowd, who cheered me vociferously and shouted 
“welcome ’’ as they ran alongside my carriage. As soon as 
I reached my hotel in the large square, I was thrust into 
the balcony to address a crowd below the windows. 
Speaking in the open air is always fatiguing ; but it was 
doubly so in this instance, as free fights were taking place 
on the outskirts of the crowd. The whole evening long 
scores of townspeople thronged my room. “ You are wel- 
come to Dungarvan, sir!’ was the usual greeting, followed 
by handshaking and assurances of support. At last, com- 
pletely worn out and exhausted, | slipped away to my 
bedroom. There to my great surprise I found a dark- 
looking man in a pea-jacket, below the rim of which pro- 
truded the muzzle of a pistol. “ Are you aware this is my 
private room?’ | exclaimed. “f Yes, yes,’ was the answer, 
“1 am Sir Nugent Humble; it would be fatal to your 
success if 1 appeared on your platform, or were seen 
speaking to you. | have therefore taken this means of 
assuring you at the outset that, although I shall never come 
near you, you must not suppose I am ‘hostile or lukewarm. 
On the contrary, | shall do everything I can to support you. 
You may rely upon me: but you see”’ (pointing to his 
pistol) “I am obliged to come armed into Dungarvan at 
night.”’ I told Sir Nugent I could not accept his support 
on those terms, and should make no secret of it. Accor- 
dingly I frequently alluded to it in subsequent speeches, and 
before the election came oft in November, Sir Nugent 
Humble became one of the most popular men in Dungar- 
van and was followed by cheering crowds wherever he 
went. The Nationalists were very glad to have him on 
their side. 

In this extremely singular way I received encourage- 
ment from the Nationalist crowd and from the Tory land- 
lord on my first day in Dungarvan. The other landlords 
were not so sympathetic. Lord Waterford did ultimately 
give me his support, but grudgingly, and after long delay. 
At the next Dungarvan election in 1874 he used all his 
influence against me, and told me that, as I had voted 
for the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, he saw no 
Vol. 138 33 3 
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difference between me and a supporter of Mr Gladstone. 
Two or three other Tory landlords remained neutral and 
did nothing to help me. 

My first care was the appointment of an election agent. 
I wished to appoint Mr Hart, the Protestant solicitor 
already mentioned, whose ability and character made him 
very fit for the task. I did not know how far this would be 
agreeable to my committee composed of Catholic tradesmen. 
I therefore mentioned his name cautiously and inquired 
whether there was any objection to him on account of 
religion. “ Faith, and there is not,’” was the unanimous 
answer; “‘ Mr Hart is an honest man, sir, and what do we 
care about his religion ?’’ This freedom from bigotry seemed 
to me to be general in the south of Ireland. It struck me 
as remarkable that although the Church question was the 
prominent question at that time, I was hardly ever asked 
what I should do or how I should vote on that subject, 
during all the months that the contest lasted. 

My most formidable enemy was the parish priest of 
Dungarvan, Dr Halley, who had ruled the town for many 
years, and was in the habit of saying that he had the key 
of the borough in his pocket. As a very young man he had 
taken an active part in an election for the county of Water- 
ford, when for the first time a Beresford was beaten by 
the votes of the tenants under his family. 

It was during the struggle for Catholic emancipation that 
the Irish priesthood first began to take an active interest 
in politics. Dr Halley was a Whig. He belonged to that 
section of Irish opinion which gave its support to the 
Liberal ministry of the day. Mr Sadleir and Mr Justice 
Keogh might be regarded as types of this political school, 
which was detested and denounced by the Nationalists. Dr 
Halley warmly supported Serjeant Barry, who was the law 
adviser of the Liberal government. He did not content 
himself with using his great and deserved influence in pri- 
vate conversation with his parishioners. On several occa- 
sions I heard him address his parishioners publicly on the 
subject. In weighty and impressive words Dr Halley would 
from time to time deliver political harangues, in which his 
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objections to my intrusion into peaceful Dungarvan, and 
the sacred duty of voting for Serjeant Barry were set 
forth with great wealth of illustration, One of the passages 
of this impassioned oratory lingers in my memory : 


Dearly beloved brethren [said the reverend gentleman], have 
I married you to your wives? have I baptized your children? have 
I buried your fathers and your mothers? and are you going to desert 
me for this wandering barrister, for this Saxon gentleman, who 
comes here with an Orange waistcoat under his green cloak, and 
his pockets full of the gold of the Carlton Club? 


Barring the wholly inaccurate allusion to the Carlton 
Club, I own I thought there was considerable truth and 
cogency in this appeal, and I failed to see any sufficient 
reason why Dr Halley’s people should vote for me against 
his wishes. On leaving the church, I had to pass between 
kneeling rows of peasant women, clad j in dark blue cloaks 
with the cowl drawn over their head, and one of them 
would whisper to me as I passed: “Good luck to your 
honour ; God bless you, sir; we said a prayer for your 
honour!” This sympathetic tenderness i is a charming trait 
of the Irish character. 

Meanwhile, Serjeant Barry’s canvass of the electorate 
had been long delayed. At length one morning several of 
my supporters rushed into my room and said that on a 
given day Barry was coming into Dungarvan, escorted by 
the tenants of Lord Dartrey and Mr O'Keefe, the only 
Liberal landlords in the neighbourhood. “ But bedad, Sir, 
we'll meet him with our boys. Not one of them shall 
come into Dungarvan alive.”’ The prospect of a downright 
battle made them breathless with delightful excitement. 
I had to throw cold water on their hopes. I told them that 
if the slightest violence was done to Serjeant Barry or any 
of his escort, I should pack my portmanteau, return to 
London and give up the contest. Their indignation was 
unbounded: “What! were the Dartrey boys to come troop- 
ing through Dungarvan, and our boys not to spake a word 
to them?” However, I stood firm, and at last they yielded, 
with secret contempt of my lack of spirit. Barry appeared 
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on the appointed day, guarded by a couple of hundred 
stout fellows clad in frieze, with formidable cudgels in 
their hands, who marched through the deserted streets, 
sorely disappointed at this impotent conclusion of what 
might have been a glorious day. I do not think the Ser- 
jeant’s canvass was very encouraging. He called at the 
house of a farmer named Walsh, a strong Nationalist and 
a most worthy and excellent man. Walsh’s daughter had 
him shewn into the farm parlour, where the table was 
adorned with photographs of Allen, Larkin and O’Brien, 
the “Manchester Martyrs,” and with patriotic emblems, 
She kept him waiting there in presence of these objects for 
twenty minutes, and then appeared to say that her father 
was away from home, and would certainly not vote for him. 

I may balance this incident with a rebuff of my own. I can- 
vassed an advanced Nationalist, who turned his back on me, 
struck his stick into the ground, and said he would never 
vote for a man who was in the pay of the Queen. I said 
[ was not fortunate enough to have a sixpence from Her 
Majesty. “Are you not a Queen’s Counsel?” said he. | 
explained that this was a purely professional distinction 
and carried no emolument. He then relaxed a little, and 
we talked; but I do not think he voted for me. 

The most difficult element to deal with in the constituency 
were what was called the “ doubtfuls”—those who could not 
make up their minds, and waited to the very last moment 
before deciding how to vote. It was said, I know not with 
how much truth, that they hoped the evening before the poll 
would bring them some valuable consideration to clear up 
their doubts. I hit upon a device to keep these waverers out 
of the way of temptation. I hiredalarge barn, had it brilliantly 
lighted and decorated with green boughs. I provided a band, 
and the means of procuring refreshments for those who would 
pay for it. I had the “doubtfuls” invited to come and spend 
the night there in cheerful society, and go in a body to the 
poll in the morning, avoiding the possible disturbances and 
stone-throwing that might take place. Stout watchers at the 
doors were instructed to exclude all but voters and the 
ladies of their family, and to throw every obstacle in the 
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way of any voter attempting to leave the place. A good 
many voters accepted the invitation, and there was dancing, 
singing and merriment in the barn. In the course of the night 
the wife of a man, whom I will call Patrick Kelly, came to 
fetch her husband away. It was said that somebody had 
volunteered to give Kelly £20 if he would promise to vote 
for Barry. Mrs Kelly was unable to procure her husband’s 
release from the barn; and she went to a magistrate and 
complained that he was detained there against his will. The 
magistrate came to the barn and demanded to see Patrick 
Kelly. The men in charge produced a voter whose name 
was Patrick Kelly, but who was not the husband of the 
tempted lady. “Are you detained here against your will ?”’ 
asked the magistrate. “ Devil a bit, your honour,”’ said 
Patrick Kelly the second; “I’m having a good time here; 
come in, your honour, and have a dhrink.” The magis- 
trate left. I don’t know how Patrick Kelly the first voted 
next day; but at any rate his vote was given without any 
corrupt inducement. 

The election contest in 1868 lasted from August to 
November. During those weary months the press on both 
sides was active. Liberal papers, like the Cork Examiner, 
supported Barry, and covered me with mud. The Nationa- 
list papers, and foremost among them the J/rishman, sup- 
ported me, or rather fiercely attacked Barry, and called on 
Dungarvan to reject him. Indeed, throughout the campaign 
I can hardly recall an article in favour of myself personally. 
And when the contest was over, and I had won the seat, 
the /rishman very frankly said that I was a miserable repre- 
sentative of a true Irish constituency, but that “any stick 
was good enough to beat a dog with,” and at least I had 
fulfilled that office for Serjeant Barry. Still the Nationalists, 
in spite of their poor opinion of me, contributed largely to 
my success, and their support was almost as useful as that 
of Tory landlords. This curious combination of two parties, 
bitterly opposed to each other, uniting in support of a 
candidate of whom neither fully approved, is the charac- 
teristic note of this Irish election. 

The energy and organization of the Nationalists was 
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strikingly exhibited on two occasions. I had left Dungar- 
van for a week or two in the autumn and returned early 
in November. On leaving Waterford for Dungarvan, I was 
surrounded at starting by a large crowd of sympathizers 
who prepared to accompany me. At every cross-road 
on the journey fresh crowds joined the demonstration. 
Contingents came from Tipperary, from Limerick, from 
Cork and I believe from Kerry. There were jaunting-cars 
and vehicles of every description, men on horseback and 
men on foot, and I entered Dungarvan at the head of a 
procession comprising thousands of men, and nearly a mile 
long. All this demonstration had been arranged without my 
knowledge and without any notice to me. These men pro- 
bably did not know my name or anything about me. Per- 
haps they knew that Father Anderson was my friend. They 
certainly knew that Serjeant Barry was my opponent. 

The Dungarvan butchers were a formidable body at 
election times. Their shambles were surrounded bya high 
stone wall, with one narrow door opening close to the great 
square. From this door the butchers to the number of forty 
or fifty could issue in a body with their knives, and could 
disperse and dominate any crowd outside, always having 
a safe retreat into the fortress of their shambles. The ser- 
vices of these men had been secured, at so mucha head, by 
Serjeant Barry’s committee; and my committee were in 
much dismay at the disastrous effect this force might have 
on my prospects. I do not know how the matter got wind, 
but a deputation came to me, unexpected and unsolicited, 
from the pork-butchers of Waterford, who tramped the 
whole distance from Waterford to Dungarvan, between 
twenty and thirty miles, on foot. They offered to send any 
number of their body to fight and overpower the Dungar- 
van butchers. They asked for no reward for this service. I 
declined this offer with thanks, and with no little wonder 
at this exhibition of Nationalist spirit. 

Perhaps there was more of personal regard for myself in 
the way the women of Dungarvan, who were all Nationa- 
lists, used to treat me. As I walked in the town one would 
cry out, “Och! you darlin’, you tread so light you would 
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not crush a daisee” ; or another would say, “Shure, it isn’t 
you that has the colour of the blood-money in your face.” 
Once or twice an apple-woman in the square would over- 
take me, clasp me round the waist and, lifting me off my feet, 
would carry me a few yards in front of her, shouting, “Up 
wid ye! up wid ye!” and then set me down, much pleased 
with her performance. Constantly too did I hear the adju- 
ration: “ You'll say a word for the puir boys, sir, won’t 
ye’; the “poor boys”’ being the Fenian prisoners. The 
men were not so appreciative. The almost invariable com- 
ment on my election speeches was, “ You are too cold for 
us here, sir, much too cold.”’ 

Shortly before the polling day the government sent into 
the town, not only an extra force of constabulary, but two 
companies of infantry and a squadron of cavalry. To an 
English mind this was a strange violation of constitutional 
propriety, but that was the way in Ireland. By my express 
directions, the soldiers received an effusive welcome. As 
the troopers rode into the square and watered their horses 
at the central fountain, they were surrounded by crowds of 
citizens. Men and women shook them by the hand, offered 
them refreshments and lavished on them the courtesies of 
which the Irish are masters. The astonishment of the 
soldiers was amusing to witness. The government were not 
content with land forces. As 1 was at breakfast the day be- 
fore the poll, a lieutenant in the navy, a frank manly young 
fellow, was shown into my room. Hesaid he was in command 
of a sloop or gunboat, and had been ordered to lie off the 
coast near Dungarvan, because it was feared that a Fenian 
force might be landed there for the election : the south- 
west wind was rising ; he feared for the safety of his 
vessel, and, hearing that I was the only Englishman in the 
town, he came to ask me if I thought he might take his 
ship into Waterford Harbour without neglect of duty. 
I laughed, and told him that in coming to me he was 
putting his head into the lion’s mouth, for I was the per- 
son in whose favour this ridiculous figment of a Fenian 
landing was supposed to be likely; but that if he would be 


content with my word, I could assure him there would be 
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no landing, and he might safely go to Waterford. He 
did go. 

When the poll was declared, the numbers were for me 
157, for Barry 105, and so ended the Dungarvan election. 

When I came to settle the election accounts, I was ap- 
palled at the item of, 1 think, £487 for whisky. I said I 
would not pay this; that was whisky enough to float a 
frigate ; there must have been indiscriminate treating. | 
was assured that not a drop of whisky had been given to 
a single voter; it had all been consumed by the “boys,”’ 
the young men who acted as messengers, doorkeepers, 
car drivers, escort and protectors at meetings and at the 
poll during a contest which had lasted four months. The 
discussion was long and angry. At last one of my chief 
committee-men said: “I tell you what it is Mr Matchis 
[this was how my name was pronounced in Dung garvan |], 
we are not accustomed here to this sort of pippin-squeezing, 
sir.” This ended the debate, and I had to pay. 

It was amusing after the election to hear Sir Nugent 
Humble chafing Dr Halley: “Doctor, where is that key 
of the borough? You must have forgotten it in the pocket 
of the rusty old black breeches you “used to wear.’ 

The Dungarvan election of 1868 was a Nationalist 
triumph, but it could not have been won without the help 
of the Tory landlords. It might have served as a lesson of 
union at the time; but since then the currents of Irish 
opinion have so changed their course that union between 
different classes seems farther off than ever. 
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MANNING 
AND GLADSTONE 
The “Destroyed” Letters 


1. The Life of Cardinal Manning. By Rev. W. H. Kent, O.5.C. 
London: Burns & Oates, 1906. (At press.) 

2. The Life of Cardinal Manning. By E. Purcell. London: Mac- 
millan, 1896. 


INE years ago many of us were reading in Mr Pur- 

cell’s Life of Cardinal Manning of a conversation 
between its author and Mr Gladstone concerning the 
letters which the Cardinal had asked his friend to re- 
turn to him. The biographer clearly implies that the letters 
were so damaging to Manning’s character for straight- 
forwardness that the Cardinal destroyed them before his 
death. 

The letters in question were Archdeacon Manning’s 
share in the intimate correspondence between the two 
men extending from the early ’thirties to 1850; and it 
is the latter ones that we are thus led to suspect as un- 
candid. The biographer had spoken to Mr Gladstone of 
the doubts expressed by Archdeacon Manning in 1848, 
in his private letters to Robert Wilberforce, as to the 
“divine authority of the English Church.” On hearing of 
these doubts, we are told, Mr Gladstone was “surprised 
beyond measure, Speaking with evident pain, he said, ‘To 
me this is most startling information, for which I am quite 
unprepared. .. . The Gorham judgement [of 1850], I knew, 
shook his faith in the Church of England. But it was then 
that Manning expressed to me for the first time his doubts 
and misgivings.” After a few moments’ reflection Mr 
Gladstone added, ‘I won’t say Manning was insincere ; 
God forbid! but he was not simple and straightforward.’”’ 

Mr Gladstone is represented as having intimated that 
Manning’s own letters to him would bear out these state- 
ments, but the biographer assured him that they were not 
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to be found among the Cardinal’s papers. “On_ hearin 
that Manning’s Anglican letters were no longer forth- 
coming,” Mr Purcell continues, “but had, as far as could 
be ascertained, been destroyed by the Cardinal not long 
before his death, Mr Gladstone was greatly pained, and 
exclaimed, ‘Had I dreamt that Manning would have 
destroyed those letters, | would never have returned them 
to him. They have left a lasting impression on my mind. 
Neither in those letters nor in conversation did Manning 
ever convey to me an intimation, or even a hint, that he 
had lost faith in the English Church.’’’* 

We now learn that the letters were never destroyed, 
and that they are to be published 7m extenso in Father Kent’s 
forthcoming life of Cardinal Manning. By the courtesy of 
the publishers, we have had access to advanced sheets of 
this portion of Father Kent’s work, which is now on the 
eve of publication. 

It would be breaking a butterfly on the wheel to elabo- 
rate an answer to Mr Purcell’s suggestion. The letters are 
transparently candid, if not quite so intimate or full as 
those to Robert Wilberforce. They are avowedly outspoken 
in their criticisms on the Anglican position at a far earlier 
date than 1848, although Archdeacon Manning says in one 
of them that he does not expect equal candour and out- 
spokenness from a statesman like Mr Gladstone. As early 
as 1842 Manning’s position was that of so many Tractarians. 
He held that the Church of England was on its trial. If it 
could be freed from the trammels of the State and from 
heresy, it might yet vindicate its character as part of the 
Church Catholic. But this possibility became more and 
more doubtful. The alternative position to Anglicanism, 
supposing that it should prove untenable, was, in the 
minds of some of the party—as of Keble—a secession, not 
to the Church of Rome, but to an independent position in 
which communion with the Catholic Church of all ages could 
be maintained. With others, as with Newman, the claims of 
the Church in communion with the Apostolic See were para- 
mount ; and to this position Manning gradually inclined. 

* Life of Cardinal Manning, vol. 1, p. 569. 
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The letters, however, have a substantive interest quite 
apart from their bearing on a misleading statement in a 
very inaccurate, though deeply interesting, book. Things 
have moved so fast since the Oxford Movement that a 
great deal of the controversy of that time has lost its 
theological interest. But the psychological interest remains. 

In the letters of 1842 and 1843 we find Manning main- 
taining that the corruptions in the English Church were 
deep ; and that practical statesmanlike action in the direc- 
tion of reform was the one hope. At the same time, even 
thus early in the day, he does not disguise his opinion that 
the Catholic Movement may fail, and that the English 
Church may be destined simply to cease to exist. 

In January, 1843, he writes: 

“One thing seems clearer every day, and that is the 
impossibility of our resuming any attitude or formula of 
the last two centuries. A development of the living Catholic 
element of the English Church, retaining as much of its 
endowed and established character as can be retained, seems 
our inevitable path; but for this what a company of doc- 
tors, canonists, bishops, statesmen and saints do we need! 
And yet sometimes I seem to question whether this so 
highly-favoured Church of ours is to open a new Catholic 
dispensation to the world, or to pass like a pageant out of 
the earth. The latter seems its destiny if it persist in being 
stiff, insular and self-contemplative, or again if it be cum- 
bered with much serving, and fond of endowments and a 
full store.” 

The great thing to be hoped for was the rise of a gene- 
ration of churchmen and statesmen with genuine Catholic 
principles. The dream of the Anglo-Catholic was of a 
golden age: 


“ And hail the hour,” they cried, “when each high morn, 
England, at one, shall stand at the Church gate ; 
And vesper bells o’er all the land be borne, 
And Newman mould the Church, and Gladstone stamp the State.” 


In this dream, expressed by Archbishop Alexander in 
the lines we have just cited, Manning had his share. Of the 
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churchmen needed there was ample provision; but among 
statesmen Gladstone stood almost alone. “I know no one 
man not in Holy Orders,” Manning writes to him on 
May 16, 1843, “on whom the providence of God has 
laid so much of the burden of the English Church at this 
time. You will, I know, bear with me hereafter, as you 
have borne hitherto, in giving free expression to my mind 
on matters relating to the Church. But I shall never expect 
from you either opinions or comments further than you 
see fit to give them.” 

It was in this year that the famous no-popery sermon 
was preached by Manning on November 5. In his bio- 
graphy this is represented as a public dissociation of him- 
self from a party which was becoming unpopular, and 
connexion with which would make preferment less pro- 
bable. The real account—which is something very different 
—contains matter of curious psychological interest. The 
corruption of Rome had been an integral portion of the 
Tractarian creed, and Newman’s own utterances on that 
subject had been almost fanatical. The sermon of Novem- 
ber 5 had been arranged in September—how accidentally, 
these letters show. Then, in the interval between its 
arrangement and its delivery, Manning received two com- 
munications from Newman, the second of which made it 
clear that he contemplated joining the Roman Catholic 
Church. The utterly bewildering effect of this news can 
only be realized by remembering the fanatical hostility to 
Rome shown in the great leader’s earlier utterances, and 
still reflected in the temper of many of his followers. How 
the news affected Manning his own words in writing to 
Gladstone best show us. He speaks of it as a “nightmare.” 
He could only ascribe it to delusion and insincerity, and 
regard Newman himself as “a great mind in wreck.” His 
own duty was to do his very best to save the English 
Church from evil consequences, and to prepare to stem 
the Roman current which he dreaded when the news 
should become public. With this object he preached his 
sermon, which to his hearers, who did not know the 
terrible secret, appeared to be directed indiscriminately 
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against that party in Oxford which was accused by its foes 
of Romanism, but was really designed to save the party 
and the Church from the terrible danger impending. Man- 
ning regarded the Roman tendency as “ something parasi- 
tical,” and believed himself to be doing a genuine service 
to the Puseyites by protesting against Rome. Charles 
Marriott, however, soon told him that the sermon was 
taken as an attack on the whole party. “ He says very 
truly,” Manning writes, “ people are too hot to ask what 
is said; they only ask, what side does he take?” 

This sentence explains the feeling at Littlkemore when 


. . 5 . 
the news arrived that Manning had preached “against the 


Tractarians.’’ But once the new development of Newman’s 
mind became known some months later, the Roman 
danger loomed large in the eyes of all, and the sermon 
was explained. The letters of this time are deeply interest- 
ing. The position of Newman at Oxford and the inevi- 
table influence of his change of ground are apparent. At 
first, as we have said, the new tendency appears to Man- 
ning as that of a distorted and self-deceived mind; but 
gradually this impression passes, and we find him full 
again of admiration for the great leader, and even avowing 
that Newman's “course has a strange fascination.” 

The following letters tell the story we have just out- 
lined. On September 5 Manning writes: “ Since | came 
into Oxford I have met the bedel, who arranges preach- 
ing turns and gives notices, etc. He gave me mine, which 
is fixed for November 5. I suppose these things come as 
a matter of course, otherwise | should think the Holy 
Office had been in motion. However, I had as lief have 
November § as any other. This will give me an opportunity 
of seeing you in London.” 

On October 23 he communicates the first indication of 
Newman's change: “ I now send you a letter of Newman’s 
in reply to one from me in which I referred to his resigna- 
tion. I also send you a copy of an answer which I have 
written to him to-day. I would have said more to him, 
but I fear lest I should make him recoil, for it seems to 
me that he is too sensitive. 
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“ His letter is really an anxious one, and, I fear, goes 
deeper than it seems.” 

On October 27 he sends from Lavington a letter 
marked “ private and confidential,” in which the terrible 
secret, now fully known to hin, is told to his friend: 

“‘¢ The clouds return after the rain,’ and they are heavy 
indeed. The enclosed letter fulfils all. 

“Tt seems to me inconsistent with the last, and with 
itself, and, if I dare say the words, the whole lays open a 
great mind in wreck. Read Newman’s letter before you 
go on with this, or it will be a mere incoherence. 

“It is remarkable that at the time the article on ‘The 
Catholicity of the English Church’ came out, I was con- 
vinced that it showed something wrong. I told Pusey so, 
and have often referred to it since. 

«What a history is Newman’s! and now what must we 
do each in our place for the Church? The trust seems now 
to fall into the hands of us, men younger, weaker, less 
learned in every way... You will see by this that you 
are one of the two persons to whom I feel I ought to show 
Newman's letter. The other is Hope, but I am not pre- 
pared to do it unless you feel satisfied that it is wise and 
right. .. 

“* Newman’s letter has deeply moved me, and made me 
yearn impatiently to be at rest. He seems to tell me that 
my only stay through six years of sorrow, weariness and 
solitude is a shadow. All the world might say it, and I 
should care less than to hear it from him. God be thanked 
it does not shake me, but it is like a chill or a wound 
under which one suffers to the very quick. God knows 
I see before me nothing between this and death, but to wear 
away powers and life in the work of the Church, And if it 
be a shadow, then am I, almost, I could say, ‘of all men 
most miserable.” But God be thanked I could as soon 
doubt of my consciousness, of pulsation and of life itself.”’ 

The subject is pursued in the subsequent letters. Glad- 
stone wished his friend to write further to Newman, but 
Manning hesitated. “I exceedingly dread,” he writes, “‘lest 
N. should fill up the incoherencies of his present position 
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by the only act which can make it read intelligibly, and 
that at my motion. His poor brother has completed his 
orbit and returned into the Church. With such a revolu- 
tion before his eyes he may fear to advance. Yet I do not 
dare to point to it... I must write no more to-day; cer- 
tainly it is a heavy and dangerous secret to carry about 
with one.” 

Another letter from Newman seemed to leave some hope 
that the worst fears might not be realized. 

“Tt is so obvious,’”’ Manning writes on November 2, 
“that the two first letters exhibit a mere dishonesty and 
delusion, that I have hardly set myself to reason upon the 
incoherency of the parts. The living man, and the con- 
tinuity of his probation, without the /acune which two 
letters must leave in a course of four years’ intense mental 
conflict, would, I am sure, read otherwise. To turn that 
‘dreadful whisper” into an articulate expression of his 
own perplexities would drive such a mind into Romanism 
or into desperation. 

“‘ For the present I trust his are not convictions, but the 
miserable persuasions of ‘ unsettlement.’ I trust this word 
is nearer to the truth. The possession of this sad and 
heavy secret binds us, first to endeavour to disperse the 
subject of it without explosion, and next to provide ze 
guid detrimenti capiat Ecclesia. This last is to me a grave 
question. We are responsible to the Church for this know- 
ledge. It may become misprision of treason. But this is 
when the worst must inevitably come. 

“Indeed I do feel to need lights from above.” 

The fifth of November sermon was preached, and it 
was an earnest endeavour to warn the party to be on their 
guard against the Roman delusion. The story of Man- 
ning’s calling afterwards at Littlemore and being received 
by J. A. Froude with an excuse from Newman, who de- 
clined to see him, has often been told. That it meant no 
great quarrel between the two is shown plainly enough by 
the affectionate letter written by Newman in December, 
cited at p. 254 of the first volume of Mr Purcell’s book. 
As we read the letters before us, we doubt if Manning ever 
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recovered from the effect of Newman’s changed attitude 
towards Rome, which haunted his mind for months, and 
accentuated his dissatisfaction with the Church of England. 
He tends more and more to think that the polemic on 
behalf of Anglicanism will not hold water. He speaks 
at times of devoting himself to an active life, controversy 
being altogether set aside. But this is a temporary phase. 
In the end his mind reverts to the prima facie impossible, 
yet “fascinating,” course of Newman’s own mental de- 
velopment towards Rome. 

The following is written from Lavington on Novem- 
ber 19: 

“Now for things which have weighed on me like a 
nightmare. 

‘Certainly | do with the intensest desire long to avoid 
controversy, and to live and die in the work of building 
up the living Church of England by affirmative teaching 
and a more devoted life than I have ever lived as yet. But 
is this possible without an antagonistic side as against error 
of all sorts, especially that which is instant? Have not these 
men by a want in this very point brought themselves into 
a flagrant suspicion of undue concessions to Rome? | 
admit that a tendency to Romanism is the risk to which 
a Catholic restoration must be liable ; but is not the present 
Romanizing tendency something parasitical—not belonging 
to the original movement and no property of Catholic 
teaching, but a specific error by excess and defect in the 
persons and their books? It is against this I feel we have 
to set what weight we may... ”’ 

In two letters of the two succeeding months we see the 
same tendency to throw himself on action and a life of 
devotion rather than on theology and controversy: 

“Our College at Chichester will certainly expire, and 
that soon. There will be only one or two men after Christ- 
mas, and the Principal therefore wrote to me yesterday to 
declare his intention, if no fresh men come, to resign. 
This is a sad thought to me, and clouds over a wide vision | 
have cherished of seeing the bishop’s throne surrounded by 
men dead to the world in their youth, and desiring to sub- 
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due all things for the elects’ sake. With how faint a heart 
can we answer those who condemn us for our low, earthly, 
unreal view of what the Catholic Church ought to do and 
to be! The end of to-day’s Epistle is like a knell to one. 
Verily ‘it is high time.’ Newman is perhaps saying, ‘The 
time is past.’ This at least is certain that all our powers of 
intellect, learning and personal energy, will do nothing with- 
out a life in the spirit of the three vows. 

“And we are not taking this line. We are civilizing the 
Church, not sanctifying God’s elect. 

“May God strengthen your hands—much more my 
own, which are altogether of earth.” 

Again: 

“‘] feel a dread always at uttering views or wishes about 
myself or for the future, and will only say that the work 
to which I believe God and my own heart are leading me 
is to labour for the conversion of souls in some dense and 
destitute population. All that makes up the ordinary habits 
of a man’s life is so thoroughly abolished from mine that 
I feel unable to settle down into the context of common 
interests and to move along with them. This is no excite- 
ment, but the mature and ever-deepening conviction of six 
or seven years. But enough of this, as there is no reason 
for more.” 

Ina letter of January, 1844, there are signs of Newman’s 
returning ascendancy over Manning’s mind, and with this 
came increased dissatisfaction with the Anglican position: 

““Newman’s last volume of sermons exceeds in power, 
depth, beauty and pathos anything I have yet seen of his 
writing. These are to me wonderful; and that such a mind 
should be passing from us is really enough to make one 
doubt of everything—lI mean, in truth, life, the world and 
ourselves. 

“JY have heard lately that he has recently both read 
prayers and assisted in the administration of the Holy 
Communion at Littlemore. 

““Next to yourself few have expressed more hope than 
I; but I cannot fail to see that new signs of deeper and 
less remediable divisions are upon us, from the episcopate 
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downwards. You see, I dare say, the Dusiin Review. It 
really makes one burn to read it, e.g., that first article in 
the last number on the Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop 
of Ossory. Do you see that they call Newman’s note about 
the Jerusalem Bishopric ‘cursing the barren fig-tree’? 

‘So far as I am able to discern, I think it impossible 
that the Church should maintain its hold on the spiritual 
powers of the English people, without both a development 
and extension of its polity and of institutions akin to that 
polity. 

“1 cannot deny that the dissenters, both Roman and 
Protestant, tell us that the Church has stood by the strength 
of the State since 1688. That strength is effectively with- 
drawn already. The extinction of spiritual discipline taken 
alone is enough. But the theory of 1688 is destroyed in 
respect to the political condition of the Church. I do not 
regret ii. 

‘But if with this her own vital powers are to be repressed, 
the conflict must begin between the free vigorous action 
of the Church ot Rome and the formidable activity of Pro- 
testant sects on the one side, and the Church of England, 
State-bound, paralysed and drained of her highest minds, 
on the other... 

“I will trouble you with no more. My fears are very 
great. Not great if we be suffered to do God’s work in 
His own way, but so great as cannot be greater if God’s 
work is to be controlled and thwarted by the civil ruler. And 
yet my fears are neither for that work nor for the Church 
which shall do it, but for this Christian Empire, for the 
last witness of a national Church, and for the hands that 
would guide what is not their own.” 

The summer of 1844 brought unmistakable signs of 
the approaching catastrophe. Manning writes in June that 
Newman is evidently “preparing for some move.” He 
speaks of a break-up of the Church of England as im- 
pending, and a little later the appearance of Ward’s [deal 
of a Christian Church gave the signal for the final conflict. 

“This sad contest at Oxford,” he writes on October 14, 
is and will be fruitful of evil, and Hook’s ill-starred letter 
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has left a mark nothing will efface. I have seen a private 
letter from Dalgairns, who reflects Newman’s mind, and 
the upshot of it is that they accept this as a breach between 
themselves and the ‘ Anglo-Catholics,’ as they call them. 
He says they have known the breach to be inevitable, and 
are glad that it has come from the other side. 

“‘ All this is to be lamented, and seems as if things are 
ripening fast for some worse issue. It is a fault of every 
age to magnify its own events, and yet I cannot but feel 
that the English Church is entering upon a trial wholly 
new and under conditions wholly changed. This makes 
our difficulties greater. What exact basis in the history of 
the last 300 years can we form upon? And when I look for 
the men to guide us, when had we fewer! 

“ Have you read Ward’s book? It is the most Luther- 
like protest I have ever read, and yet how surely true is 
his exposure of our defects in all branches of theological 
science, discipline and practice. I feel to have settled down 
into the conviction that our only hope is in the next race 
of clergy. A devout, united, self-denying laity with an 
indevout, disunited, relaxed clergy is impossible. And what 
are we doing to form a new race of pastors? Literally worse 
than nothing.” 

The condemnation of W. G. Ward came in February, 
1845. He joined the Catholic Church in September, and 
Newman’s own final submission to the Apostolic See came 
in the following month. The Movement, in its first phase, 
was over. Manning’s feelings on the situation are given in 
the following letter from Lavington, dated October 29: 

“Your letter was a real comfort to me; for since Newman 
left us I have had little or no communication with any one 
able to say what I seem to desire. I knew you were abroad, 
but I did not know where, and did not feel able to write 
a letter in uncertainty where to send it. 

“‘[ am not surprised at the smallness of the number who 
have followed him, for I always thought that it would be 
smaller than we were prepared for. My chief fear is for the 
unsettlement which will for a long time spread itself in 
our best minds. 
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‘But, before going on, it would be unnatural not to say 
something of dear Newman. What do I not owe him? No 
living man has so powerfully affected me, and there is no 
mind I have so reverenced. It was so unlike those round 
him, so discerning, masculine, real and self-controlled, such 
a perfect absence of formalism and artificial habits. His 
whole course is fearful to me, and though I seem to feel 
a clear and undoubting conviction that he has by some 
mysterious inclination swerved from truthin the points which 
divide us, his course has about it a strange fascination.” 

Two months later Manning read for the first time New- 
man’s Essay on Development. 

“I have read it once,”’ he writes, “with an extraordinary 
interest. I remember no book that so held my attention 
fast from beginning to end. It seemed as if the doubts, diffi- 
culties and problems of the last ten years were suddenly 
brought to a focus external to my own mind, with the 
strength and light of another mind to whose powers I felt as 
nothing. It seemed to swallow me up with all the thoughts 
of years. But in the end I feel where I was. There are some 
things which go before all reasoning and survive all objec- 
tions: of the former kind, as I feel, is the invocation of 
God alone, and of the latter the reality of the English 
Church, 

“The book seems to me to be an admission that the 
Roman pontificate and the invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
cannot be proved by the guod semper. The idea of de- 
velopment shows that a case must be made for after ages. 

“On the whole, then, the great debate is where it was: 
with this gain. Even Newman had hardly moved its limits 
in advance against us. The evident and vast difficulty with 
which he had to wrestle comes out in a multitude of ways. 

“Having said this I cannot but add that ‘the blast of 
the terrible ones is as a storm against the wall.’ 

“The book is to me wonderful. In some things very 
unlike him. The English is latinized, and the style abrupt 
in points, and even odd and freakish, implying, I fancy, the 
perils of a solitary and intense intellect. Some things made 
me uncomfortable, and reminded me of people who have 
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been affected by strange causes. Other parts, for breadth, 
depth, splendour, fullness and beauty are almost beyond 
compare. The awful passage on St Mary, pp. 405-6, ‘Thus 
there was,’ etc., has no parallel that I know except the Para- 
diso, canto xxxili, Vergine Madre, figla del tuo Fight, etc. 
The whole book exhibits an intellectual compass and mo>e- 
ment belonging to an order of minds which live in a region 
above the reach of all except a few. And I anticipate great, 
but very various, effects from it. I think it will provokesome 
to scepticism,and more to doubts aboutthe Blessed Trinity: 
not a few will it send, year by year, to Rome. I am afraid 
it will open a running sore in our poor body. 

“One thing which makes it singularly formidable is the 
elevation of tone and high, reverent, charitable treatment of 
the Church of England and the theology ‘dear to memory.’ 

“Having said this much, you will see that we come out 
nearly at the same conclusion. 

“As you referred in your last letter but one to myself, 
I will say that, on the best consideration I can give, it seems 
that I ought to take this question and not leave it till I can 
shut it up for life. You know what I mean, for we have 
often talked about reopening first principles and the neces- 
sity of decisions open to no review. 

“With this feeling 1 have been for some time working 
in the direction of Newman’s book, but I should deserve 
to make a fool of myself if I were to put together certair 
obvious things without a real examination of details. 
The man and the book and the subject and the proba- 
tion of our own conscience, all make it a duty to go 
through with it to the best of the power with which we 
are entrusted. 

“IT cannot but feel that the Roman controversy in New- 
man’s hands demands a treatment different from the treat- 
ment we should give it in Wiseman’s. Our old controver- 
sialists will not serve. Like old muskets, they kick danger- 
ously. Newman’s book seems to me to demand of us a 
higher theology, as the public events of the last fifteen years 
demand a new Church organization. It is with this view that 
I feel I cannot do things for the nonce, or patch an incon- 
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sistent theory. By all this I do not mean that I venture to 
hope to do more than find ultimate positions in which I can 
stand and work for life, in my poor way. 

“For anything more I daily feel a painful sense of 
insufficiency. 

“‘And now to make an end, though I have much to say, 
I will only add one sad word more. A letter this morning 
tells me privately that Isaac Williams’ life is as good as 
given over. He is a blessed man, humble, holy and devout. 
Sit anima mea, etc.” 

Manning did not follow Newman until more than four 
years later. And in Keble, as in Pusey, he found meanwhile 
the moral support and sympathy which he needed for his 
own continued loyalty to the Church of England. His letters 
of the years following betray a growing conviction that the 
Established Church will not, in his day at least, see the 
changes for which he had once hoped. But this further 
development we leave the reader to study in Father Kent’s 
pages, as brief extracts cannot give the effect produced by 
by the whole. 

We will, however, in conclusion quote one letter which 
touches on a different matter, and one of wider interest. It 
records Manning’s impressions, writing from Rome in the 
year of the revolution, and is dated April 3, 1848. It gives 
an indication of those democratic sympathies which later 
on became so marked. In truth the dream of Lamennais 
and Lacordaire in the early days of the Avenir was closely 
congenial to Manning’s temperament. The combination of 
zeal for the papacy with zeal for liberty, of the mottoes 
“Tu es Petrus” and “A Free Church in a Free State,” was 
quite to his taste. The common sentiment underlying both 
was the sense of the brotherhood of all mankind. The Pope 
was the father of all the faithful, and nationalism and esta- 
blished Churches were both infringements on the simplicity 
of this ideal. We see one side of this attitude in Man- 
ning’s work in 1870 when he was the greatest figure in 
Rome at the time of the Vatican Council and the unflinch- 
ing defender of papal prerogatives; the other is brought 
home to us in his later life, when he assumed the réle of 
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arbitrator in the dock strikes and avowed his sympathy 
with popular movements. 

“As to the general subjects which crowd upon me at 
the thought of having you for a reader,” Manning writes 
to Mr Gladstone, “‘it is almost impossible to attempt them. 
The rapidity with which events have rushed onward since 
I came to Rome in November is out of all the proportions 
and analogies of my past recollection. When I came here, 
the Romans were speaking of a criminal and civil code, 
public trials, a moderately free press, and a consulta nomi- 
nated by the Pope as a sort of maximum with which they 
would be well contented. I may say that six weeks has revo- 
lutionized Italy and Europe. The constitutions of Naples, 
Tuscany, Piedmont and Rome; the war of independence 
in Sicily; the republic in France, the rising of Lombardy, 
the constitution of Vienna, the republic of Venice, the 
revolution in Berlin, the rising in Hungary and, if rumour 
be true, in Cracow and Poland, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Naples, Turin, Genoa, and the whole of Italy, even 
from Rome—all these, to say nothing of lesser movements, 
have thronged into, at the most, tw» months. What are 
we to read in this? Is it not the moral and popular de- 
velopment, the fruit of thirty years of peace, demanding 
recognition and social power? In this view I am inclined 
to look at it with hope, especially when I see that, after all 
these sudden and violent movements in advance, England 
is in all popular freedom and power immeasurably ahead. 
When I think of our social state, the only account I can 
give of it (as I often have to do to Italians) is that we are 
a republic under a hereditary president, that the middle 
class, which is two-thirds of the political force of England, 
is the government of the country, and that people do not 
make revolutions against themselves. 

“It needed no great foresight to see that some such 
movement was preparing. All institutions have been evi- 
dently in solution, and the polarity of all Europe has been 
evidently shifted. It is wonderful to see the CatholicChurch 
in America, France and Italy distinctly of the progress and 
popular party; indeed, in many ways, at the head of it. 
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My own impression is that in Italy there is a strong ten- 
dency to a republic, and nowhere more than here, where 
the laity have no organization, no strict order and very 
small aristocracy, and an elective ecclesiastical sovereign. 
It needs but to take off the pontificate, and the sovereign is 
an elected chief, whether for years or for life matters little 
and may be determined hereafter. 

“ What the bearing of this may have upon the Church 
is less easy to say. It falls in with an old belief of mine in 
which I think you share,—I mean that the Church of the 
last ages will be as the Church of the first, isolated and 
separate from the civil powers of the world. In the first 
ages the Church won them by making them Christian; in 
these days they are renouncing the Church by making 
themselves again merely secular and material. And in this 
has long been and is now my fear for the Church of Eng- 
land. I am afraid it will be deceived into trusting the State 
too long, and thereby secularizing itself. I hope I may find 
some way of interpreting the ‘insularity’ you confess to. 
For myself, I know no real sense in which I dare hold it. 
I never had much of it, and feel that every year has con- 
vinced me more deeply that Protestantism is heretical, and 
nationalism is Judaic. I remember your saying that the 
English monarchy is an idea which commands the venera- 
tion and affection of your mind in a way beyond what 
I am likely to feel. On the other hand, Tu es Petrus and 
Credo unam sanctam Catholicam Ecclesiam reveal to me a 
divine monarchy claiming a sentiment of loyalty to a Person 
in heaven, before which all other kingdoms melt away. I 
trust that your insularity does not limit the full living 
practical realization of this transcendent law of faith and 
action. I do not think it does, though your political life 
and sympathies give a tone to your mind which some who 
do not know you as I do might misinterpret. 

“‘ Farewell, my dear friend; I begin to think of home, 
but the lines of confusion three deep are drawn from 
Hungary to the Pyrenees, and as yet I have not fixed my 
route. If I can, I hope to see Lombardy in its first days of 
freedom.” 
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We are not in a position at present to deal with Father 
Kent’s important work as a whole. We ~ to do so in 
our next issue. We will content ourselves for the moment 
with saying that it will be of great value to those who de- 
sire to understand Cardinal Manning’s career in its entirety. 
Mr Purcell makes little of the Cardinal’s social work to- 
wards the end of his career. On this point his present 
biographer differs widely from his predecessor. Father Kent 
regards that work as of great importance, and, moreover, 
as the natural continuation of much that was characteristic 
of him in earlier days. His work among the labourers at 
Lavington showed the same love and sympathy for the 
working classes which the very different circumstances of 
his position at Westminster brought into play under so 
different an aspect. Indeed, one special object of the new 
biography is to bring out the unity of Manning’s life, and 
Father Kent shows that the most characteristic of his pub- 
lished writings, The Eternal Priesthood, contains unmistaka- 
ble echoes of his Anglican sermons. 

Besides the Gladstone correspondence Father Kent gives 
us other documents of interest which have not hitherto 
seen the light. Among them is a letter written by Manning 
to Archbishop Darboy when the latter was condemned to 
death by the Commune in 1870. The French archbishop’s 
answer is also given. Cardinal Manning’s work in founding 
the community of the Oblates of St Charles is naturally 
dealt with by Father Kent with full knowledge and sym- 
pathy. 

In the great disputes in the ’sixties between what was 
called Liberal Catholicism and the somewhat “intransi- 
geant’’ school of thought which Manning at one time 
represented, Father Kent’s sympathy is not entirely with 
his old leader; but he realizes the fact that the life and 
energy of Catholic thought is dependent on the existence 
of such differences—that they are inevitable when minds 
cast in different moulds are strenuous and in earnest. If 
either party is ruled out of court there is real loss, for 
discussion leads on both sides to the modification and cor- 
rection of views held in the first instance too absolutely. 
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The new biography also deals far more fully than that 
of Mr Purcell with the Cardinal’s published works; indeed, 
it is to be doubted whether Mr Purcell had any close 
acquaintance with them. This is a matter, we believe, of 
great importance with a view to giving the English public 
an adequate idea of Manning’s character and career. 




































LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Ivy Berries from the Anthology 


Aewvidéw Oarepovc xiaadio KopvyuBovc—Meleager 


OR a fastidious moment when indolence refuses the 

effort necessary for continuous reading there is hardly 
a better pocket companion than the Greek Anthology. The 
slipshod habits of dipping and skipping seem transformed 
into taste and discernment when they are exercised upon this 
delightful chaos. It is the Flowers of more than a thousand 
years. Within the range are centuries which have left us 
masses of solid and brilliant fruits, and centuries whose 
other remains fashion forbids us to touch or even to re- 
member by their names. Yet while the philosopher is toiling 
at his Plato and striving to reduce sunshine to peasemeal, 
dip into the Anthology and you can instantly achieve a more 
genial miracle—sunshine from flowers. This for the Germans, 
who are so anxious to strain a point against the authenticity 
of any of the admirable and few epigrams attributed to Plato, 
before, like an ironical humorist as he was, he decided to 
conceal his poetry in philosophy. 


Ite hinc inanes, ite rhetorum ampullz ! 


Or, while another is struggling with the broken gran- 
deurs of the Trilogy or Philoctetes, you can taste your 
fEschylus and Sophocles in a quatrain. Again, you can 
enjoy here, and nowhere so completely as here, the age 
when the Greek mint rested from coining the great gold 
pieces of the fifth century, and the purest of the still unfail- 
ing store of precious metal was sifted into these grains of 
epigrams. Lastly, here you can read Agathias with pleasure; 
but how much of the more solid work of the days of Justi- 
nian is your familiar study ? Certainly it is a mistake not to 
read Procopius; but the particular fashion in classics has for- 
bidden him, these hundred years, unless to the historian and 
explorer after curiosities in manners—and these last do not 
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frequent more than one of his books. From the birth of 
/Eschylus to the birth of Agathias is 1060 years odd; and 
these are not the utmost limits of the Anthology. 

But the glories of chaos, whether for the mountaineer or 
the reader, are more calmly perceived if he knows a path. 
Suppose I take the Anthology and find myself among the 
epitaphs in Book VII. Chance opens at No. 203, a quatrain 
by Simias of Rhodes: turn over the page and you are dropt 
through the space of 850 years upon that same Agathias. 
Both pieces are epitaphs: both are epitaphs on a dead par- 
tridge. Simias’ partridge with proper dignity has “departed 
the last road to Acheron” —cause not specified, as the statistics 
say; Agathias’ partridge has had its head nipped off by a cat. 
However, these are differences in details; and there is so 
far an excuse for violently approaching these two poets 
from the far ends of eight centuries and leaving them 
cheek by jowl—to compare the courts of Arsinoe and Theo- 
dora. Certainly it is interesting to know how differently— 
let me say, rather, how little differently—the identical jeu 
d’esprit is performed by Tymnes, Nicias, Damocharis 
Grammaticus and the rest. But for my part, if opening at 
a page of Simias | take a fancy for Simias, then I am much 
more concerned to find how he treated other subjects than 
how others treated this of his—all the descendants of his 
partridge. In a word, once you conceive an interest in the 
personality of one of these poets, the Anthology arrange- 
ment becomes deeply irritating to you. Chaos is a charming 
place to stroll in, full; but when it is a matter of seeking 
your meat—give me no chaos but a table. Not merely an 
index to inform me that a score of pages ahead I shall find 
my man again (for Nature has not finished man with thumbs 
enough to make such a method satisfactory) but each man’s 
work presented in a whole, consecutively. Now this has 
been done in the case of some few of the more important 
poets of the Anthology—e.g., Meleager; and it is done in 
the now antiquated and never very trustworthy volumes 
of Hartung. I have tound the materials for this paper 
in a modern and very adequate edition of one of the most 
favoured minor poets—Geffcken’s Leonidas von Tarent. 
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One of the most favoured you may say in many senses: 
because though poor he was popular in his lifetime; because 
many others followed in his traces as epigrammatist; be- 
cause (thanks chiefly to Meleager, conscious perhaps of his 
own debts to this master of elegance) we have as many as 
a hundred of his pieces handed down; and, lastly, favoured 
in his editor. 

There have been men of letters whose ambition it was 
not to be known to posterity except in their works. A man 
who, like Leonidas, may often have carried all his worldly 
goods on his back is not likely to treasure biographical docu- 
ments. I doubt if his name even occurs elsewhere than in 
the title-headings of his pieces in the Anthology, and Melea- 
ger’s Corymbus to symbolize him in the Garland. Susemihl’s 
dry storehouse of enormous patience and care gives him for 
shelf-room a score of lines, and the sum of knowledge about 
his life is fitted between the two ends of a single sentence: 
“ Leonidas of Tarentum, probably contemporary with King Pyr- 
rbus of Epirus, claims an espectal place: he is for Hellenistic times 
the type of the travelling poet and improvisatore.” 

It may be presumed that he fell in with Pyrrhus when the 
invader made Tarentum the base for his Italian campaign. 
The king had tasted poverty in his youth, and lavished (so 
Plutarch tells us) his extraordinary cure for the spleen upon 
humble patients. But the career of the heroic bravo can have 
offered little room for an epigrammatist-in-ordinary: he was 
not a Ptolemy, nor even an Antigonus, to gather a learned 
circle. Leonidas may have been among the Tarentines whom 
he carried about with him, virtually as hostages, in Italy and 
Sicily; but it is hard to conjecture a motive which might have 
led the poet to follow Pyrrhus’ fortunes in Macedonia and 
Peloponnese when he quitted Italy after six years’ fruitless 
campaigning. Yet, if he is the author of the dedicatory qua- 
train* which devotes to Athena Itonias the spoils won from 
Antigonus’ Gaulish mercenaries in 274 (Plutarch, like Dio- 
dorus and Pausanias, quotes it anonymously), it must have 
been so. And again, if the dedication from Neoptolemus 
/Eacides is by his hand, then he must have been at the Epirot 


* A.P. vi, 130. 
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court even before Pyrrhus’ accession. Did he then take 
occasion of the Italian expedition to return to his native 
town? There is no answer to these questions: there is no 
life of Leonidas except conjectures from conjectures. But at 
least the epigram is there: if Leonidas did not write it, it is 
none the less not unworthy of his hand. If he did, we have 
a date to determine him as Theocritus’ contemporary, born 
about 315. But to the poem:* 


Al Dedication written for Neoptolemus of Epirus 


Thou Farmstead, and thou Hill, 
Nymph-hallowed; bubbled Wells beneath the rock ; 
Pine-tree that must be nigh the water still ; 
Sheep-shifter Hermes, hewn a four-peaked block ; 


And Pan, thou haunting shape 

On crags where only clambering goats can graze ; 
Accept the cakes, the goblet-brimming grape 

Of Neoptolemus acides. 


The man who wrote the original of that, it is perhaps 


idle to speculate where he went and when. We do know 
that he favours Simonides and Anyte as models in epi- 
gram, that he did not escape the great influence of the 
Tennyson of Alexandria any more than the later Victorians 
escape the English Callimachus’ influence. His supposed 
admiration of Aratus rests on the doubtful attribution of a 
piecet which seems to me much more likely to belong to 
the rival claimant, the superficial and garish Semite, Anti- 
pater. Far more interesting is Legrand’s identification of 
Leonidas with that Lycidas the Cydonian who appears in 
the poets’ club at Cos, among the number of Theocritus’ 
friends: “ The goatherd, and you could not have taken him for 
anything else, he looked so very much the goatherd!”’ Equally 
probable is the suggestion which reads Leonidas behind 
the Astacides of Callimachus’ epigram, “e4stacides the Cretan 
the goatherd.”’ But then the question of the alternative birth- 
place is as troublesome as with Theocritus himself: if Taren- 
tine how Cretan? I incline to believe, as I indicated before, 
that he took occasion of Pyrrhus’ expedition, with whom 
* A.P. vi, 334. t A.P. ix, 25. 
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he had relations, to revisit a long-forsaken home at Taren- 
tum; and that for a time he was as much a Cretan as 
Theocritus was a Coan. But in truth nothing solid can be 
built upon the nicknames of a clique in an artificial and 
allusive age. We must be content with these scraps of 
evidence: on the one hand he is always known as the 
Tarentine (to distinguish him from Leonidas of Alexan- 
dria, three centuries later); on the other, four of his epi- 
grams are written for Cretans, apparently his friends (but 
he writes for Arcadians and Ionians as well), and “ Lycidas” 
in Theocritus’ Tha/ysia and “ Astacides” in Callimachus’ 
epigram are both Cretans. 

But if the foreground of the picture is defective and 
erased, we can at least see the setting clearly enough, The 
atmosphere, the surroundings, the tastes and predilections 
of the missing figure are all decipherable, so that by a 
kind of induction we can evoke Leonidas, both as a typical 
minor poet of the epoch and as a personality. 

Presently I will try to shew that all the notes of that 
dainty, town-sick, pleasantly-sentimental generation appear 
in him. But now let us take him in the half-dozen pieces 
at the end of the collection, where he is in that favourite 
minor poet’s mood of pathetic, humorous, melancholy con- 
fession. The first is.dedicatory in form, but I take it here, 
apart from the many other ava@nuarcxa for its personal 
communication. He addresses Aphrodite:* 


To Aphrodite 


Lady of Secrecies, 

Accept this gift—’tis all a poor man has 
After his pilgrimage—for scanty is 

The jar of meal that feeds Leonidas: 
A bite of luscious cake, 

The excellently treasured olive-oil, 
The green fig from my fig-tree bough I break, 

Five grapes whereof my vineyard crop I spoil; 
Also, these drops I pour, 

Lady, at thy foundation. Save me now 
From ugly indigence, as once before 

From sickness, and a goat shall pay my vow. 


* A. P. vi, 30. 
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The spirit of devout bribery, the strong sense of grati- 
tude as the expectation of favours to come, are characte- 
ristics you may exemplify at large from the literature of 
dedications. Take this instance from Apollonides* (he was 
apparently one of the Greeks who ministered to the literary 
tastes of Tiberius): 


A Rustic Dedication 


My name’s Old Cheerful, I’m a landlord worth 
Nor furrows manifold nor many a cluster; 
My teasing coulter scores a patch of earth, 
A rivulet of scanty grape I muster. 
Small mercies make small thanks: give more than that, 
And, Lord, when fruits abound first-fruits are fat! 


This by the way; now for Leonidas again. The next 
epigramt shows for its argument the praise of Peace ina 
Shanty and Low Living—High Thinking not thrown 
in, but Hard Walking at least thrown out. 


Contentment 


O man of woman born, be not a rover! 
Each day a day’s march spanned; 
Ever a rolling stone the wide world over, 


Trundled from land to land! 


Be not a rover—tho’ the barest shanty 
Circle your bones about; 

Fire on the hearth, and be it ne’er so scanty, 
To keep the winter out: 


Altho’ a bannock (dry and sorry feeding) 
Be all you call your own, 

Meagre in meal, and that your own hands’ kneading, 
Worked in a scoop of stone; 


Altho’ for kitchen herbs you find no flavours 
But common thyme and mint; 

No sauce but salt that’s tart in the lump, but savours 
Spiced in a dainty hint. 


In the next epigram Leonidas invests an opinion of his 
own with added gravity by giving it as the dying precept 
of “the worthy Aristocrates.” ‘“ However poor,” said this 


*A.P. vi, 238. Tt A.P. vii, 736. 
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short-lived sage,* “fa man be, he ought to take thought 


for children and marry a wife.” Aristocrates preached this 
doctrine on his death-bed, but he had never practised it, 
“because he loathed the wickedness of womankind.” 
Pretty surely Leonidas’ own opinion (and holding it he 
falls in with a steady Greek tradition, early instanced in the 
surviving fragments of Simonides of Amorgos), for only 
two of his pieces can be classed among erotic. There is 
one trait of pessimism; here is another in the next epigram, 
Is Life worth Living?t The old cripple Gorgos asks him- 


self the question, and answers it in act: 


‘* Now as the vine plant rests upon the crutch, 
Only my staff can keep my steps upright; 

And Death is bidding gravewards, out of sight. 

No deaf ears, Gorgos! Can it charm so much 

To bask in the sun and three or four times cumber 
A field in Springtime?” Thus, not idly bragging, 
Mine Ancient: not for him a life so lagging— 
And thus removed to join the Greater Number. 


But this black stoical colour is not habitual. His pes- 
simism is rather a mood to be vented occasionally, like 
Mr Housman’s—whose apology would fit Leonidas. This 
next is not written in bitterness but humorously, suggested 
by a story of Diogenes and a mouse.f 


To certain Mice which offered to Share his Dinner 


Get you gone from where you are, 
Mice of darkness, quit my cottage! 
Poor Leonidas’ jar 
Cannot keep a mouse in pottage. 


Salt and—yes, the old man’s able 
Just to raise a pair of cakes— 
Barleybread: the style of table 


From his ancestors he takes. 


Therefore, wherefore all this waste of 
Search in corners of the hut? 

*Tis no place to find a taste of 
Supper-scraps, O greedy-gut! 


* ALP. vii, 648. Tt A.P. vii, 731. tT A.P. vi, 302. 
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Run, my little friend, with eager 
Steps, to try another door; 

Everything of mine is meagre, 
There you'll find a richer store. 


But better perhaps exhaust the pessimistic vein before 
going further: for on one side he is more fairly judged when 
he writes without commission. The next* should satisfy 
the most dismal taste. 


His Pessimism 


Numberless ages ran 
Of old, or ever thou did’st reach the dawn, 
And ages numberless, in Death withdrawn, 
Are waiting for thee, Man! 


This residue, our lot 
Of life, what is it? Oh, a mere—a mere 
Dot for the size of it. Could aught appear 
More puny than a dot? 


And tho’ it be so small, 

This life, so stunted; it is even so 

A thing more foul than Death, and Death’s a foe; 
No sweetness in’t at all. 


A polled and blistered batch— 
No shrivelled spider’s husk so foul as it; 
And Man, a wattled crate of bones ill-knit, 
At clouds of Heaven must catch! 


O Man, where is the profit? 
The moth besets the garment ere ’tis spun; 
The worm was waiting when the thread begun, 
To eat the weaving of it. 
Then, while the daysprings pass, 
Seek, Man, with all thy might, and rest in dearth: 
Of one thing mindful all thy time on earth— 
That thou’rt a twist of grass. 


Perhaps it is by a natural justice that a poem which 
preaches such doctrine should have suffered corruption 
and possibly dislocation in the MSS. 

So far we have heard Leonidas in his deepest notes, not 
perhaps his best but the most instinct with personality. If 


*A.P. vii, 472. 
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a critic had reproved him in the manner of “ Terence, this 
is stupid stuff,” the poet might answer that he had done his 
duty by the fashion, used his inspiration to fill all the 
received shapes before he let the blowpipe waste as it 
listed in these melancholy screeches. Like all the rest he 
had tried his cunning at Epitaph, Dedication, Ecphrastic 
—all the current makes of epigram. Looking at these, the 
bulk of his product, we may correct our idea of the poet 
while we form some estimate of his poetry. 

He has left five-and-twenty Epitaphia, of which nine for 
shipwrecks. “The sea is a bitter-sweet sort of neighbour,” 
says Plato,and from Homer right down through the Antho- 
logy when they speak of the sea we seem to penetrate most 
intimately into the emotions of the Greeks. Pinch of want, 
spurs of ambition or adventurous curiosity might make 
them a seafaring people; but in the hazards of early navi- 
gation, though the hope of better might prevail as a practi- 
cal stimulus, the fear of worse dominated the imagination. 
If the beauties of the calm sea are presented to us in Greek 
poetry, it is often for purposes of tragic contrast: as in the 
complaint of Theocritus’ Simetha. They use the sea, hate 
it, fear it, and cannot live without it. And surely here, as 
in all staples of poetry, the classical sentiment is typically 
true for all ages and all seafaring peoples. 

I must interpolate here a poem ™* intended to be engraved 
on the base of a Priapus by the harbour: 


Set sail; ’tis seasonable, 
Because the swallows there, 

And o’er the twittering rabble 
The west blows debonair. 


The flowers are in the meadow; 

And where the storms have dinned, 
What silences are shed o- 

ver wave and rugged wind. 


Then, anchor up and cable 
Cast off and have no doubt 

To set all sail you’re able,— 
And mariner, put out ! 


* G. 50; A.P. x, 1. 
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Priapus by the Haven 
He counsels you away, 
Then take your courage, craven, 


And traffic all you may! 

Epitaphs for shipwrecked men make a great portion of 
the VIIth Book of the Anthology; Leonidas’ contribution 
is both a good sample of a genre and a good specimen of 
his own skill. Sometimes the element of technical ingenuity 
spent in introducing the dead man’s name and patronymic 
within the concise circumscription of the four-line or six- 
line poem is so strong that half the effect vanishes in trans- 
lation. But here are two examples of this kind: 


A Shipwrecked Sailor speaks in his Epitaph * 


Good winds be yours, and fare you 
Full happily at sea; 
But if a squall should bear you 
To ports of Death, like me,— 
Call not the deep unkindly, 
When you yourself presume 
To loose a cable blindly 


From here, beside my tomb. 


And this, the Epitaph of Promachus,ft famous on the coast, 
evidently, for the qualities of his ship. 


On “Promachus ‘Drowned at Sea 


Tho’ none may sail a faster 
And none a deeper boat, 
Beware! the wind is master 
Of every craft afloat. 
The briny hollow smothers 
What wind and wave o’erthrew; 
He goes the way of others, 
Promachus and his crew. 


One thing a man may covet: 
In earth at home he’s laid— 
A grave, a stone above it, 
And funeral service paid. 
Kinspeople, tender-handed, 
Found on the foreshore’s brim 
A corpse the harsh sea stranded— 
And so far well with him. 


* AP. vii, 264. t+ AP. vii, 665. 
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Of landsmen’s epitaphs several are devoted to women 
who died in childbed; one buried man avows that he asks 
no splendid tomb if but his name be remembered: it neatly 
fills the last pentameter. In another “‘ Whether they remember 
me or not, what is that to Alcander Son of Calliteles?’’ This 1s 
a fair instance* of a kind which numbers hundreds in the 
Anthology. 
Epitaph 
My grave is scant and narrow, 
And scanty sods be these; 


Yet, Sir, salute the barrow 
Of poor Alcimenes. 


Once (tho’ the sharp thorn scrambles, 
And leaves me little room), 

I was, beneath the brambles, 
Alcimenes his tomb. 


Humour is not frequent in this poor poet, tainted with 
the sourness of those Stoics and Cynics whom he satirizes. 
One of the few pieces which can be called humorous falls 
within the Epitaphia. 


On Eubulus, an Abstinent Mant 


O passers-by, let’s stop to think 
Of him below, and have a drink; 
He was of such a sober sort. . . . 
And all are bound for Hades’ port. 


Some are Alexandrian in their jeu d’ esprit, as the tradi- 
tional epitaph on a Cicada, of which he gives two excellent 
specimens.{ Others are Alexandrian in their grisly fancies, 
the taste for the macabre—the broken tomb by the road- 
side, bones exposed, and “why, presently the carriages will 
be scraping your ribs!” Or a buried man complains that his 
grave is laid bare: “The worms are peeping out of the coffin— 
what ts the good of being buried at all if they make a new path 
right through your sepulchre ?”’ He concludes with an impre- 
cation designed to stop this thoroughfare for the future. 
Or§ it is some Timon the Misanthrope who speaks from 
his burying-place: 

* vii, 656. Tt vii, 452. { Geffcken, 51, 52. § vii, 3, 6. 
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Sir, as you nope to reach your journey’s end, 
Pass by me silent: greeting will not flatter. 
Who I was, who my father was—no matter. 

And should you pass by silent, then, my friend, 


Still may you never reach your journey’s end! 


Another* warns the wayfarer to pass quickly by the 
tomb of Hipponax for fear of stirring the wasp asleep: for 
his phrase can sting even in death. Another is for the 
death of an old weaving woman, Platthis,+ “who often 
watched late and worked early.” This, like the fisherman 
and fowler,t to whom a fisherman erects a tomb, or one 
which I may now quote as an instance, reveals Leonidas in 
a new aspect—the professional poor man’s poet. But we 
shall consider this more conveniently from another point 
of view when we reach the ava@nnarixa. Now for the fisher- 
man’s epitaph; but I should remark first that the subject’s 
name, Onpic—Hook ’em—suggests that the piece is rather an 
ideal picture of one of the humble lives with which he was 
familiar, than a real epitaph. Such things he really wrote 
on commission, and so the form was naturally suggested 
when the poem was not occasional but imaginative, idyllic 
in the Theocritean sense of the term: 


A Fisherman’s Epitaph§ 


Hookham, the patriarch of such as get 
Their bread by fortune of the fishing net, 
There was no gull could swim 

The seas to rival him. 


A dragnet-cataran, lifting fish, not flocks; 
A diver searching deepest-crannied rocks; 
No many-benchéd ships 


For him; no long sea-trips. 


His skiff—a cockle; yet no sudden squall, 
No star’s disastrous setting in the Fall, 
Cut off his ten-by-ten 


Of years, outnumbering men. 
* Geffcken, 40. T Ibid. 76. { Ibid. 86. 
§ vil, 295. 
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But in his fisherman’s reed-wattled hut, 
By very weight of days the book was shut; 
When, like a lamp denied 
More oil to burn, he died. 


No sons of his, no consort raised these stones 


Above the father’s and the husband’s bones; 
This tomb his mates, the guild 
Of fisher-folk, did build. 


Next door to this stands a twin piece, an epitaph set up 
by a fisherman upon a fisherman who was killed by a 
small bait-fish, which he was holding in his teeth, slipping 
down his throat.* The same ghastliness of fancy I alluded 
to before appears in one of these sea pieces, a man whose 
epitaph relates that he is buried half at sea and half on 
land, because he was bitten in two by a shark. Ages of 
decadence and exhausted sensation like a writer who makes 
their flesh creep; I prefer Leonidas to Kipling. 

Now, to interpose a little ease, you shall hear how he 
treats a favourite topic of ancient comedy—female drunken- 
nessT; the form is still epitaph: 


These stones on the bones of Maronis do stand, 

Who sucked down a hogshead as fast as the sand: 

This bumper engraved on it tells you—just so. 

She sighs as she lies—not for husband—oh, no! 

Nor for children she leaves with more platter than plenty; 
No—-sadder than all—for the bumper that’s empty! 


One of the other humorous epigrams is something too 
“noble and nude and antique ”’ for quotation. 

There is a minor division of epigram some way akin to 
Epitaphia in form, inscriptions for busts and statues of 
famous men—poets chiefly: a happy means for expressing 
an enthusiastic preference in a single enthusiastic sentence, 
or asserting an intuitive criticism in a form not easily 
impugnable. A collection of these gives almost a literary 
confession of faith. Leonidas has a quatrain or a couplet 
in praise of Homer (this shews that he followed Calli- 
machus and the Coan party in the great debate—much the 
* Boissonade quotes a like case which befell an English fisherman in 1836. 
t G. 34; A.P. vii, 455. 
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better side to take, intrinsically right; and you avoided the 
risk of being sewn up in a sack and drowned in the sea) ; 
and in praise of Pindar, Aleman, among the earlier, Erinna 
(often his model), and one Tellen, who seems to have been 
Gilbert and Sullivan combined—only the modern censor 
of plays would certainly not have licensed him to the Savoy. 

Instead of a poet’s bust, it might be a piece of sculpture: 
you were expected in those days, and for many a long day 
after, to compose your tribute to certain famous master- 
pieces of the Hellenistic, realistic sculptors. Leonidas wrote 
on the Eros of Praxiteles, and, needless to say, on Myron’s 
cow: 

The cow, the old cow it is dead: 


It sleeps well, the horned head. 


No, Myron’s cow never dies in Hellenistic literature; 
the epigrammatists allow the horned head no sleep; in the 
Anthology alone five poets imitated Leonidas, who is at 
least short and pointed:* 


That Myron sculptured me, himself averred; 
Himself the truth did garble. 

He found me feeding, drove me from the herd, 
And fixed me on this marble. 


The Aphrodite of Apelles, which he painted at Cos, 
numbers Leonidas, as well as Herodas, among its ad- 
mirers: Leonidas so brilliantly ecphrastic that we see the 
picture he describes; Herodas more subtly making the 
mouths of his rustic female sightseers to announce its 
praise. Another is destined for an anonymous Eros. And 
lastly we have a pair—both written on a statue of Ana- 
creon—which unite both categories. Leonidas finds in sta- 
tuary the Anacreon whom he knows by literature, and 
describes him. The two pieces are such an even doublet 
that it is tempting to suppose that they were written to 
the order of the respective possessors of two copies of a 
single type. I give a translation of the first: T 


* ix, 719. Tt Plan. 307. 
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A Statue of Anacreon 


Oh, what a trick the liquor—look at those 
Legs!—has been playing old Anacreon! 

His cloak, slipt down, is trailing at his toes; 
The slippers he had on— 
One, yes, he’s kept, but where’s the other gone? 


His lips are humming 
A love-sick air to some fair favourite, 

And at the zither-string his fingers thrumming. 
O Bacchus, look to it! 

Headlong to grief the poor old boy’ll be coming. 


I have already mentioned the epigram on Aratus, doubt- 
fully attributed to our poet, so nothing now hinders me 
from returning from this digression into another one, but 
a very little one. And the Anacreon piece really opens the 
way into it. 

Alexandrian Erotics are so mechanically systematized, 
we know the rules so well, that the twang of Cupid’s un- 
eluded bow becomes a nervous obsession like the war-cry 
of a mosquito in a hot climate. Readers of Apollonius who 
have some appreciation of the lost Antimachuses and Eu- 
phorions, at least through their Roman shadows, will be 
positively thankful to hear that Leonidas’ Erotic numbers 
only two epigrams. One contains the “ treacherous bow ” 
and the “ hot arrow upon arrow,” and so for all its elegance 
we will take the other,* which is really more satirical than 
erotic after all, and, being at the same time in form dedi- 
catory, will put me on the very high road whence these 
digressions beguiled me. 

Spoils dedicate to thee, O Cyprian Queen— 
The staff, these clogs that once a Cynic wore, 
The greasy flask, the pouch—more holes between 
Than leather, now! but crammed with musty lore: 


The Lovely Conqueror hangs upon thy wall, 
Who caught the sagest greybeard of them all. 


Twice againft he had a shy at the Cynics, but this is 
the best. 
And so back home to the long-deferred ava@nuartxa: but 
* A. P. vii, 293. Tt G. 88, 94. 
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I have left little of my space or your patience for the most 
numerous and excellent class of all—these same Dedi- 
cations. 

First the martial Dedications (four of these) may be dis- 
missed without further notice than I have already given in 
alluding to their possible historical significance. Next come 
the miscellaneous ex dofo, not an unfair classification, when 
you find among them such diversity as: two Corybantic 
women offer their sacred outfit to the Great Mother; a 
mother’s thank-offering for the birth of twins; contrariwise 
a mother dedicates her new-born infant bodily to Bacchus 
(her trade the ancient equivalent of a modern “ screever ” 
or pavement artist); spinners dedicate their implements to 
Pallas; flute-girls their reeds to some god unnamed; a pious 
child offers his toys—top, hoop, ball and the rest; a carpenter 
and a mason the tools of their respective trades, on retiring 
from business (a much prettier way than big posters and a 
bargain sale!); a fisherman likewise.* 

In all these the art of the epigrammatist is to introduce 
the characteristic stock-in-trade of the particular craft, digni- 
fying each homeliest tool or ensign with a picturesque and 
grandiloquentepithet. Imagine all these humble folk coming 
to this Scholar Gipsy, Leonidas, and offering a small fee (in 
kind, likely enough) for the quatrain which shall immor- 
talize their names in the temple porch. You hear the car- 
penter saying, “ You must specify by name the saw, and 
the adze, and the gimlet, and the plane, and the carpenter's 
rule.” It calls to mind a sight that may still be seen in Naples: 
a calligrapher sits under the shelter of an arch, and his clients 
come to him to get each their letter written; love letters or 
business letters, for a trifling fee he indites them in a 
fair round hand, at dictation, or (better still, and even 
more Leonidean) you give him the gist and he finds 
the proper glories, tendernesses, severities and despairs 
of style. 

So much then for the fisherman, the carpenter, the 
Bacchante and the rest. 1 will be content with one ex- 
ample t of this sort. The profession of the dedicatrix is not 

* Geffcken, 45, 46, 68, 74, 77, 79, 82, 83. Tt A, P. vi, 211, 
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told, but she is (like the poet she employs) a stranger 
in Crete. 
A silver Eros, and a sweeping skirt, 
One blue-black braid from off a Lesbian head; 
The glassy band about the bosom girt; 
Mirror of bronze, and ample meshes spread 
To catch her hair; and—last—a boxwood comb; 
All these did Callicleia, far from home, 
O Cyprian! having gained what she would gain, 
Hang in the chambers of a Cnossian fane. 


Thirdly, ex voto inscriptions of a pastoral, or at least a 
rustic, nature. Among these we find a goatherd now dedi- 
cating an image of a goat in bronze to Hermes, now an 
image of the shepherd’s god himself; a pair of Priapean in- 
scriptions for statues of the garden god; a gardener offering 
to the Nymphs that they may water his garden. One has a 
special quaintness: Hermes and Hercules have been set up 
together, and they share the offerings of the faithful; Hermes 
complains, “ I don’t like this sharing, | hate it; let anybody 
who brings an offering divide it, and say, ‘ This is for you, 
Hercules, and this is for you, Hermes.’ And then there will 
be peace.”” Another is famous because Propertius translated 
it, and set it in his picture of the Golden Age: 


Et leporem, quicumque venis. . . 


Yet another is familiar in its Latin dress—Rode, caper, bitem 
—the goat which ate the vines; and a voice from under- 
ground said, “ There’s a root left which will yet furnish 
wine enough to sprinkle when they sacrifice you.” 

Hermes has most, but Pan gets the hunter’s tributes and 
vows. Zeus comes in for a painted lion, thank-offering from 
a party of goatherds whose fold a lion invaded at might 
in a storm, and—obligingly quitted when the weather 
improved. 

There are several more from young Cretan Davids who 
slew their lions in defence of their flocks; Therimachus is 
a recurring shepherd’s name. One Arcadian offers to Pan, 
Bacchus and the nymphs together. Again we find three 
brothers dedicating their nets, which, with epigrammatic 
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instinct, they had used respectively for beast, bird and fish. 
But this is too much description without sample; here are 
specimens: 
The Thirsty Wayfarer * 
Adieu, cool waters, jetting down the cleft, 
And pastoral images of Nymphs, adieu; 
Ye basin rocks, ye fairy gew-gaws left 
Steeping in spray, innumerable—to you, 
Likewise, adieu I bid. 
But take this horn I dipped, and so got rid 
Of such a thirst as trudgers feel. No theft— 
Accept it as your due. 


Which recalls a charming epigram attributed to Plato, the 
wayfarer who dedicates a bronze effigy to the guiding 
Frog.T 

The next, imitated from the poetess Anyte, is Hermes’ 
Invitation to the Traveller :T 


Nay, traveller, do not drink 
Such lukewarm stuff, 
Brimful of mire! I think 
The burn was foul enough. 
Go—’tis a step—your ways 
Up the incline; 
Yon brow where heifers graze 
Beside the pastoral pine, 
Stone pools shall in a twinkling 
A fount disclose, 
Most musically tinkling, 
And cold as northern snows. 


Then I give one§ in which a Hermes erected by a wood- 
man draws the moral for possible liberalities from a passer- 
by: 

The Image and the Moral 


Traveller, a woodman set me here—a statue; 
Consider, now, the virtue of this woodman, 

So generous in his humble trade! From that you 
May learn a good man poor is still a good man. 


And this old sportsman’s dedication to Hermes: || 


* 


ix, 326. t A.P. vi, 43. } Plan. 230. 
§ ix, 335. | A.P. vi, 296. 
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The Offering of Sosippus, a Fowler 
This unrelaxing springe, this cane-built snare, 
My nets, my rounded stick that felled a hare; 
Quiver, and pipe with stops to lure a quail, 
My seine against whose mesh no fins avail; 
All these to Hermes—now that I’ve outswum 


My best of days, and crippling eld is come. 


Lastly, there are yet a few, pastoral or rustic (some of 
them dedications in all but form, such as the lion hunt and 
stag hunt),* which seem to merit a petty category to them- 
selves. With the best three of these I will conclude. The 
first has been called the germ from which the Ovidian Nux 
grew; a fig-tree speaks: T 

Sir, if you meet Democritus, convey 

A simple word to that fruit-glutton. Say: 

That “I’m his white fig-tree; my time is now; 
‘“‘ His are the sun-cooked dainties on my bough; 


“« And, since I stand unhedged, if he would pick 
“‘ His crop of figs unspoilt, let him be quick!” 


This nextf{ is an idyll in quasi-epitaph form, in which we 
may note the influence of Anyte, without being so despe- 
rately positive as the German editor that “it has no conne- 
xion with the Theocritean bucolic” : 





The Shepherd’s Epitaph 
Shepherds of the mountain, who range upon the steep, 
Pasturing the goats and the thick-fleeced sheep, 
For Earth’s sake a little grace I beg you grant to me; 


A grace for the sake of Underground Persephoné. 


Let there be sheep about me, bleating, and a lad 

Sitting on a bare stone, and whistling sweet and sad; 
And, at prime of springtide, let a country chap 

Crop the swards, and over me a fresh wreath clap. 

One must cock the ewe’s teat, the ewe that rears a lamb, 
And send a spurt of milk to trickle here, where I am; 
All along the rims of my tomb it shall be shed; 

There’s love for lovingkindness yet with us poor dead. 


And now really and positively for the last time. There 
is one poem which Geffcken prints last, and denies to 
* 63, 64. T ix, 563. T vii, 657. 
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Leonidas on the unkindest of all grounds: that it is too 
pretty for him to have written. I will cite it, though a 
bald translation is hardly a fair means to take in order to 
help our poor friend to come by his own—f it be his own: 


In the afternoon, amid the snowflakes thickly flying, 
Home by themselves came the cows from the hill; 
But the herd-boy rests in his long sieep, lying 
Low beside an oak where the lightning laid him, still. 


And without more ado I leave you to judge of the 
strolling penny-a-liner, the poor man’s poet, Theocritus’ 
friend (let us suppose it), Pyrrhus’ satellite (that much we 
may believe), Leonidas Tarentinus. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE 











SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
CATHOLIC AMERICA 


N August 17 ot last year, 1904, I landed in America 
();.: the first time. I had long looked for an opportunity 
to see for myself what the “ new world”’ was like, and to 
learn from personal experience what the Catholic Church 
was doing, and what position she was taking under condi- 
tions in many ways wholly different from any experienced 
in the countries of Europe. I was fortunate in having for 
my guide the late Monsignor Nugent, who was not only 
the most kindly and genial of companions, but one emi- 
nently qualified by his frequent visits to the United States 
and to Canada to act as a cicerone. From the first moment 
of my landing on the quayat New York till I leftit again, his 
name was a password. Everybody knew him, and he seemed 
to know every one; and through him I became acquainted 
with many priests and lay people whose unfailing kindness 
[ remember with gratitude, and whom I feel I can count 
among my friends. 

Before leaving England I had received a pressing invi- 
tation to visit the “‘ CatholicSummer School,” at Cliff Haven, 
on Lake Champlain, and I was particularly anxious to see 
one of these peculiarly American institutions in all its 
activity. As the school was to close at the beginning of 
September, it became necessary for us to make our way 
thither without delay, and to leave sight-seeing at New 
York till our return. We consequently spent only three 
days there ; but even in that short time, under the guidance 
of Father Doyle, one of the Paulist Fathers, | managed 
to gain many first impressions of the city, to visit many of 
the churches and to learn a great deal about the work of 
the Catholic Church in the State of New York. In one 
of my rounds I saw the Paulist establishment, which has 
been the centre of so much good and solid work, ever since 
the late Father Hecker founded it nearly half a century ago. 
The Paulists have been noted, as I heard on all hands, for 
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their strict attention to the public services of the Church, 
and for the exact way in which the liturgy has always been 
carried out. They have also been the pioneers and active 
propagandists of the Gregorian chant; and the strictest 
ecclesiastical type of music has from the first been exclu- 
sively used in the services of their church. Their special 
work, however, is supposed to be the preaching of missions, 
which in the early days of their Institute was blessed in a 
marked way by Providence, and which in the last decade 
has taken the form of special missions to non-Catholics. 
These were begun in 1893, and eight such courses of in- 
struction were preached in Michigan during the first nine 
months of that year. These proved so eminently successful 
that similar attempts were made, with equally good results, 
in other parts of America. The experience thus gained 
encouraged the Bishops, in a considerable number of 
American dioceses, to set aside some of the most zealous 
of their priests for work of this kind. 

The essential condition of success in a mission of this 
sort has been found to be that the lectures must be studi- 
ously explanatory of Catholic faith and practice, and in no 
way controversial in character. Some of the Paulists, who 
had been actively engaged on these missionary tours, as- 
sured me that they never had the least difficulty in getting 
an audience of non-Catholics, when it became known that 
the priest was not going to preach a¢ them, but 4 them; 
that he was not there to caricature their religious views, but 
to explain his own beliefs. There were instances given me 
where a non-Catholic minister, on the lecture night, had 
closed his own chapel and had come with his people to 
hear what the priest had to say. One result of this move- 
ment initiated by the Paulists has been the establishment 
of a missionary training college, capable of accommodating 
fifty students, in connexion with the Catholic University 
at Washington. This establishment, dedicated only a few 
months before my visit to America, has been placed under 


the direction of the Paulists, with Father Doyle at their 
head. From all I heard, I am led to believe that this move- 


ment is calculated to do an immense amount of good in 
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removing prejudices and in preparing men’s minds for 
the seed of the Catholic faith. Such teaching reaches thou- 
sands of people who would not come to a Catholic church 
to learn what we really do believe and practise. 

On Saturday, August 20, three days after reaching New 
York, we set out for Lake Champlain and the “ Summer 
School,” by way of the Hudson River as far as Albany, and 
thence by rail to Lake George. We had been asked to 
spend the Sunday at “ Our Lady of the Woods,” the 
country home of the Paulists on the lake. To one who in 
his youth had pored over The Last of the Mobicans, 
The Path Finder and other stories of Fenimore Cooper, 
the country about Lake George could not fail to be a de- 
light. But the “ Lac du S. Sacrement,” as it was called by 
the French missionary who first discovered it, needs 
nothing in the way of romance to give it interest or to add 
to its native beauty. In the two days spent with the Paulist 
Fathers and students in their country house, and in the 
greater freedom of their holiday life, I got to know them 
well and to appreciate them, better perhaps than would 
have been possible under the normal circumstances of their 
regular life. The memory of one day in which I was 
initiated into the mysteries of American camp life, on an 
island some miles away over the lake, is one of the treasured 
recollections of my trip. During that and the previous day 
I had many delightful chats on all kinds of subjects with 
many different kinds of men, young and old, and I came 
away from this visit impressed with the solid piety of these 
religious, as well as with their freshness and their deter- 
mination to fit themselves for whatever future labour they 
might be called upon to undertake. In the twenty or five- 
and-twenty younger men, preparing themselves in their col- 
lege at Washington for the priesthood, the Paulists have a 
pledge for the future success of their many good works. 
What struck me particularly in all of them was their single- 
minded devotion to the life they had chosen, and the 
earnestness of their determination to spend themselves 
unstintedly on work for God and His Church. 


In the evening of the Tuesday I arrived by steamer at 
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Cliff Haven, and was welcomed to the “Catholic Summer 
School” by the Rev. Dr Joseph McMahon, the President, 
and Father McMillan, one of the directors. I was quite un- 
prepared to find that Cliff Haven as a settlement was entirely 
Catholic. For some years now the school has possessed its 
own grounds—some 500 acres in extent—upon which vari- 
ous bodies, such as diocesan authorities, associations of 
various parishes, or even individual Catholics, have erected 
houses, where the Catholic members of the school obtain 
accommodation at reasonable rates. The board of directors, 
who legally own the property, have laid out the grounds, 
made the roads, built a church and established a post office, 
as well as a large public restaurant, where meals are served 
at regular hours. Besides this they have built a theatre or 
‘“‘ Auditorium,” capable of seating some 600 people (but 
already too small), where lectures are given, plays are acted, 
or other entertainments provided to suit the taste of all. 
The various dwelling houses, moreover, during the sessions, 
vie with one another in getting up dances, theatricals and 
charades; whilst boating, bathing and fishing, as well asa 
perpetual round of excursions, all help to make a stay at 
the Catholic Summer School pleasant as well as profitable. 

Cliff Haven is thus already undoubtedly a great creation; 
and, seeing that it has been in existence only thirteen years, 
it has prospered beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
As an educational factor it is under the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York; and, espe- 
cially in the early part of the session, which extends over 
eight weeks, much serious work is done in the training of 
Catholic teachers. Last year I was told that accommodation 
was provided for over 1,000 people on the grounds, and 
that the number actually present at any one time had ave- 
raged from 600 to 800 all the summer. In 1903 the school 
was frequented bya total of 5,821 persons, and probably 
this last season the number will not have been less than 
7,000. The position certainly is almost ideal; this garden- 
city, with its pleasure grounds, stretches along the shores 
of Lake Champlain for three-quarters of a mile, and right 


across the water the eye rests on the low opposite shores of 
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the lake, backed towards the east by the green mountains 
of Vermont; whilst to the west, standing out in the clear 
air,are visible the outlying peaks of the great Adirondacks. 
Some one has said of Cliff Haven that there was “ plenty 
of ‘summer’ and very little ‘school’;” but, after visiting 
the place, I feel sure that this is a libel. The whole place is 
the school, and the whole atmosphere is Catholic. The mere 
tact of seeing and mixing with writers, thinkers and teachers 
and hearing them talk in the Auditorium is an education 
in itself, even if there were nothing of a more serious nature. 
Formal lectures, however, are given every day in the session, 
from 8.30 to 12.30 in the morning, and from 8 until 9 in 
the evening. Of course attending lectures, like everything 
else at Lake Champlain, is optional, but when | was there 
the attendance was quite as large as any one could desire. 
The lecturer of the week during my stay was a Professor 
Molahan. His subject was “‘Commerce,” and the moral to 
be drawn from his discourses was the great opportunity 
whichevery American citizen possessed 1n the natural wealth 
with which God had endowed his country. He was a most 
instructive, convincing and eloquent speaker, who illus- 
trated his subject with an amazing mass of statistics, and 
lightened it with the most felicitous anecdotes. Again and 
again during the course of his lectures he appealed to the 
Catholic youth of America to be true to their principles, 
loyal to their faith,and proud of their religion, as the surest 
way of succeeding in life. Putting aside, however, the direct 
educational advantages of such a place as the American 
Summer School, the social advantages secured by bringing 
Catholics together in such numbers are obviously very great, 
and there can be nodoubt, I think, that it tends to strengthen 
the hold of religion on the rising generation. It would 

however, I fancy, only be possible to hold such a school 
in America, where the distinction of classes is not as marked 
as in the older countries of Europe. 

Leaving the pleasant surroundings of Cliff Haven with 
regret, Monsignor Nugent and I went for a week into 
Canada, and only crossed the St Lawrence into America 
again on Saturday, September 3, to spend the Sunday, as 
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we had promised, at Ogdensburg, with Father Conroy, a 
zealous priest and an interesting personality. It was a plea- 
sure to witness the influence he possessed in the city over 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, and the genial and cour- 
teous way in which he exercised his power. The Sunday of 
our visit happened to be the feast of the dedication of the 
Cathedral, and I was an interested spectator of the crowds 
which filled the church at every Mass, and again in the even- 
ing. Here, for the first time, I was able to see the working 
of an American parish, and was naturally anxious to learn 
many things: how, for instance, the support of the mission 
and the parochial clergy was secured, and how the Catholic 
schools were administered and kept in such a state of effi- 
ciency as to be able to compete successfully with the State- 
supported establishments. Father Conroy was more than 
willing that I should understand everything. He explained 
that very generally all over the United States the parish was 
a legal corporation, enrolled as such in the archives of the 
State. It was administered by five trustees: the bishop, the 
vicar-general, the priest, ex officio, and two members of the 
congregation. All moneys were collected and disbursed in 
their names, and once a year, at Eastertide, a balance-sheet 
was prepared, read and explained to the congregation, and 
circulated in the parish. In the practical working of this 
scheme very little difficulty was experienced, as the pub- 
licity made the people understand two things: that the 
building up of the Church and its entire support was their 
duty, and that the clergy were certainly not likely to grow 
rich upon what they got out of them, but were giving to 
their people the whole service of their lives for much less 
than many artisans in the parish were gaining by their 
labour. In regard to the schools Father Conroy explained, 
what, of course, I knew before, that Catholics had to bear 
the entire cost of the buildings and of the education in the 
schools, as well as to contribute their share of the State tax 
which maintained the public schools, the Catholic schools 
not receiving a single cent of public money for their sup- 
port. To maintain the principle of their right to Christian 
and religious education for their children, the Catholics in 
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every part of the United States have come forward with 
almost heroic generosity, to build, staff and furnish with 
adequate apparatus the schools necessary for thus safe- 
guarding the faith of their children. In this praiseworthy 
struggle for liberty to teach religion and morality as the 
true and necessary foundation of every other kind of learn- 
ing, the efforts of the priests and people have been every- 
where assisted in the most wonderful way by the nuns of 
the various religious congregations. What the Church 
would have done without the sisters it is impossible to say. 
It was to me a most interesting sight to witness the cour- 
teous respect, manifested by the otherwise free-and-easy 
American boy and youth, for the sisters who taught them. 
Co-education is, of course, the general rule in America ; and 
the boys and girls, and in many cases the youths and young 
maidens, are gathered together in the same class-room, fol- 
lowing the same lessons of some sister or Christian Brother. 
Each class has its room, or even rooms, when the numbers 
attending make it necessary to divide them into sections, 
the boys being ranged on one side, the girls on the other. 
I was assured on all hands that the healthy rivalry between 
the male and female elements was a real incentive to work, 
and greatly assisted the life of the class; whilst the charac- 
ter of the boy was happily softened, and that of the girl 
perceptibly strengthened by this intercourse during school 
hours. In regard to the teachers employed I found, in all 
the primary schools I visited, that they were animated by 
a great eagerness to fit themselves for the work of teaching 
by every means in their power, and by an intense desire to 
impart their knowledge. This acted evidently as a healthy 
stimulus upon their pupils; they for the most part showed 
themselves as bright and intelligent, and as anxious to 
second the efforts of those who were working for them. At 
Ogdensburg, as, indeed, in many other parts of America, I 
found the junior clergy more or less actively engaged in 
the work of teaching, not merely religious subjects, but 
such branches of secular knowledge as Latin, French and 
mathematics. 

The Catholic schools, as I have said, are supported by 
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the generous devotion of Catholic parents; but at Ogdens- 
burg Father Conroy has established a system of insurance 
by which, in process of time, the maintenance of the paro- 
chial schools will be secured, without the irksome necessity 
of continuing to call upon the people. His idea, briefly, was 
to get members of his congregation to insure their lives for 
a minimum sum of one hundred dollars, to pay the pre- 
mium yearly and to assign the policy to the trustees of the 
school, so that in course of time the capital sum insured 
would be received. The scheme was at once well taken up 
by the Catholics of Ogdensburg, and a capital sufficient to 
support the parochial schools will ultimately find its way 
into the hands of the managers, who are the legal trustees 
for the parish. 

One of the chief objects I had in view in going to 
America was to visit Archbishop Ireland of St Paul, and 
to fulfil my promise to give the annual retreat to the 
students of the seminary of the Province, which comprises 
the dioceses of St Paul, Duluth, St Cloud, Winona, Fargo, 
Sioux Falls and Lead. This invitation afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of becoming intimately acquainted with the working 
of seminary life in Western America, and, what was of 
greater interest to me, to come into close contact with the 
professorial staff and students to the number of nearly two 
hundred. The building up of this seminary for the training 
of priests is regarded as perhaps the most important of all 
the many greatachievements of the episcopateof Archbishop 
Ireland. He has spared no pains nor expense to secure the 
best possible professors, and to afford students likely to be- 
come professors with the means necessary to perfect them- 
selves in the best universities of Europe. The seminary itself 
deserves a passing word, It is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Mississippi, about three miles from the city 
of St Paul. Like most educational establishments in the 
United States, it comprises several great blocks of buildings 
separated from each other: a handsome new church; a gene- 
ral refectory and kitchen block; another which contains the 
great auditorium, a very handsome room; and last but not 
least the professorial, or administration block, in which is 
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the library, of which the Archbishop is justly proud. It has 


been his special care to collect for the use of his professors 
and students books, new and old, that could help them in 
their studies. It was a source of wonder to me to find 
already on the shelves almost every book of any value for 
the purpose he had in view. I tested the collection in vari- 
ous ways, by looking for works I hardly supposed could 
be found there, but in most instances they were in their 
“ee 

I say nothing about the retreat, except that, as in Ame- 
rica they look ee conferences of an hour in length, in place 
of our accustomed thirty minutes, it was by no means an 
easy time for the retreat-giver. What with these conferences, 
the hearing of confessions and the necessary private talks 
with those who came to give me their confidence and ask 
my advice, I was kept fully occupied. I will only say of the 
intimate experience | gained during my week at St Paul’s 
Seminary, that I found the students earnest, devout and 
zealously anxious to fit themselves in every way during the 
years of their training for the work of the sacred ministry. 
I should be glad to think that I made as favourable an 
impression upon them and their professors as they made 
upon me. 

The second week of my stay at St Paul was almost as 
fully occupied as was the first. I had then, and upon another 
visit, the privilege of staying as a guest in the house of the 
Archbishop and of gaining a useful lesson of what the life 
of a devoted ecclesiastic should be. From an early hour in 
the morning, when he began the day by saying Mass in his 
private chapel, till a late hour at night, Archbishop Ireland 
was occupied incessantly with business of every sort; and 
those who wish to know what “the strenuous life” of so 
many Americans really is could not do better than gotostudy 
it at the feet of the Archbishop of St Paul. The afternoons 
of this week were devoted to historical lectures at the semi- 
nary, and on all the evenings, except one, I lectured to large 
audiences in the Cathedral. On the Sunday, October 2,when 
I spoke upon “ France and the Vatican,” the old building, 
soon to give place to a magnificent pile to be erected at a 
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cost of a million dollars in the finest position in the city, 
was crowded with between two and three thousand people. 
To illustrate the desire to learn the truth, which is so 
strongly marked a characteristic of the people generally in the 
United States, | may mention that I was told bya friend that 
the Unitarian minister of the city announced my lectures 
and advised his people to go to hear them. 

During this time at St Paul I several times visited the 
flourishing convents of the Sisters of St Joseph, and be- 
came acquainted with all they were doing to assist in the 
education of Catholics. By the advice of Archbishop 
Ireland several of their members have been sent to Europe 
to fit themselves more thoroughly for their work, and I 
witnessed the building of what we should call a “high 
school” for girls, or an “‘academy,” as it is called over in 
America, which promises to afford the best possible teach- 
ing with the newest possible methods and with all the 
latest educational apparatus. Here, as in so many places 
in the States, the nuns have built and manage a great hos- 
pital, fitted with all the newest improvements. To study 
what these should be, and to find out what were the latest 
principles of sick nursing, the superioress had visited 
Europe and examined the best reputed establishments of 
England, France and Germany. It was here that during a 
long and serious illness my companion, Monsignor Nugent, 
was faithfully and tenderly nursed by the sisters. For the 
education of boys the Christian Brothers have a fine estab- 
lishment in the city of St Paul, and so highly is their 
training esteemed, that to have passed out of their school 
commands a place at once in the offices and business places 
of St Paul. When I was there the Brothers had more appli- 
cations than they could supply, and I saw a letter from one 
non-Catholic firm saying that the manager had temporarily 
engaged some youths from the State schools until he could 
obtain others trained by the Christian Brothers. Besides the 
primary schools of the city I must not forget to say one 
word about the college for boys which exists and flourishes 
greatly just outside the city, not far from the seminary. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the evidences ot 
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energy and life which I saw in all the educational establish- 
ments I visited whilst in the United States. Something of 
this, no doubt, is due to the tonic effect of the wonderful 
air of the American continent, which acts as a stimulant on 
the nerves and quickens the pulse with a feeling of life 
such as I have rarely experienced in Europe. This 1s, per- 
haps, more true of the western parts, but it is found every- 
where, and is, in part at least, accountable for the hurry and 
scurry of existence in most American cities, which seems 
so extraordinary to us who are accustomed to the staid and 
perhaps over-solemn paces of the older hemisphere. What 
will happen to the nervous systems of the next generation 
of American citizens if they continue to keep up the rush 
such as is manifested to-day in the streets of Chicago, for 
example, it is hardly rash to prophesy. There will be a 
fortune for vendors of brain foods and sedatives. But the 
quality of the air is not sufficient to account for every- 
thing in the way of energy. There has grown up in the 
youth of the great American nation a determination 
to succeed in what they take up, which is both hon- 
ourable and laudable. They manifest an inflexible will to 
seize every opportunity by which success can be achieved. 
Nothing is left to chance, and as far as may be every risk 
of failure is guarded against. The results are seen already, 
and although there are many obvious defects in the educa- 
tional system, and still much to do and to learn, in my 
opinion the American people are going to do it all in time. 
We in Europe, who have a great past, with all that this 
implies, with all that antiquities and traditions, historic 
monuments and manuscript records mean, have a great 
advantage, but in the long run energy and determination 
will make up for these. Energy and dogged determination 
to make the best of any and every opportunity are the 
qualities of young America to-day. Their “go” and “life” 
are delightful to witness, and compared with them we in 
England are very little better than asleep, as the Prince of 
Wales impressed on us four years ago. 

It is difficult to choose my illustrations of all this; but 
out of the mass of material at hand let me take a few exam- 
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ples ot what Americans will do to secure for themselves the 
best possible education. On the river are lake excursion 
steamers, which ply during the summer months and 
carry vast crowds of tourists. I conversed with a great 
number of young men studying for their degrees in the 
various universities of the United States, and they were 
mostly not among the holiday makers, but formed the main 
body of waiters and stewards attached to the ship. They 
made no secret about it, and were rather proud of the fact 
than otherwise, for as they told me it was by what they 
earned during the season when the schools were shut, that 
they were able to pay their way during their university 
sessions. This was, moreover, their practice each year until 
they had secured their degrees, and were thus enabled to 
start on the career to which they intended to devote their 
lives. 

In the railway cars, too, I met with many similar cases. 
In particular I recall my conversations with three young 
men, who greatly interested and instructed me in the 
quality of earnestness in the cause of education, which is 
so striking a characteristic in the States. The first was a 
doctor, seemingly in comfortable circumstances, and obvi- 
ously keen upon all subjects connected with his profes- 
sion. He told me that he was the son of parents who could 
not afford a cent to pay for his education at any univer- 
sity. He had, however, determined somehow or other to 
make his career, and from a State village school had made 
his way to the Minneapolis University. Here from the 
first, and during the years of his studies for the medical 
profession, he paid his way by acting as the lamplighter of 
a district in the city. He lit the lamps at night, and put 
them out in the morning ; and as he had to clean them once 
a week, he did that at night, rather than miss his lectures. 
The pay, he said, did not keep him in much luxury, but 
it was sufficient to enable him to live and to start him on 
his career. 

The second example I take is that of a lawyer, whose 
acquaintance I made one evening whilst travelling from 
Chicago to St Paul. His story was very much the same as 
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that of the doctor. He had secured his education by taking 
the post of “janitor” or porter of a block of flats in his 
university city. He had nothing to help him but what he 
gained by his work, and he told me that the worst part of 
it was that the nature of his occupation naturally soiled his 
hands and his clothes. Still, looking back on those days, 
he did not believe that any of his fellow-students had 
thought any the worse of him because, as he sat alongside 
of them, his hands were rough and coarse, and even some- 
times grimy with work, and his coat was shiny at the seams 
and elbows. At any rate, now that he is making his thou- 
sands of dollars a year, he is proud of the fact that he has 
won his own position by the labour of his hands. 

At the risk of wearying my readers I will give a third 
example of a young man’s earnest determination to educate 
himself. Whilst I travelled between St Paul and St Louis 
in a Pullman car, my attention was attracted to the con- 
ductor, a bright and intelligent-looking youth. As there 
were only three passengers in the carriage he had soon 
finished checking our tickets ; and, seeing that all was right 
for our journey of some 500 miles, he at once fetched his 
“srip,” from which he took a few books and soon became 
absorbed in some work. After a time my curiosity was 
aroused, and, going over to where he sat, I got into con- 
versation with him and found that he was engaged in teach- 
ing himself French, and that he had already profited 
greatly by the spare time he could secure on these journeys 
to further his education. In the course of our conversation 
he told me that he had recently become a Catholic, having 
been led to inquire by some Catholic book which had been 
left behind in the car by some one. He was an enthusiastic 
convert, and had been kept long under instruction by a 
priest who understood how important it was to make a 
neophyte practise the obligations of religion before admit- 
ting him to the membership of the Church. It was a plea- 
sure to find how keen the young man was thoroughiy to 
master the “reasons of the faith” which was in him. He 
produced a book of instructions on the Catholic religion 
which he had studied to some purpose, and in the margin 
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of which he had set down his difficulties, and marked the 
points on which he needed further information. During a 
couple of hours on that journey we went through these 
notes together, and it was difficult to say what I admired 
most in my Pullman car conductor—the delight he mani- 
fested in having found in the Catholic Church a religion 
which fully satisfied his aspirations; the way in which he 
was able to set forth the points on which he wanted to be 
further instructed; or his keen desire to have to the fullest 
extent possible an intelligent appreciation of his religion. 

Whilst speaking of travelling in the United States I 
must record one fact which astonished me at the time, and 
which speaks the proverbial “volumes,” 1 think, of the 
way the commandments of the Church as to abstinence are 
observed by the Catholics in America. Whilst on a long- 
distance train one Friday I somewhat hesitated to go to the 
dining-car for my meal, not imagining that I could obtain 
on board “Friday”’ fare. | was, however, re-assured by the 
conductor, who told me that there were so many Catholics 
who demanded it, that they were always prepared to fur- 
nish “maigre” fare for those who desired to abstain. 

Space compels me to omit all mention of a visit to 
Omaha and Denver, under the kindly guidance of the 
bishop of the former place, Bishop Scannell, and of the 
hospitality extended to me in both places by the most recent 
American Catholic association—the Knights of Columbus. 
Of this society I will only say that, although I believe 
opinions differ about its utility, it is undoubtedly already 
a power in America. I was told that the society numbers 
some 250,000 of all classes and political views. It is com- 
posed of practical Catholics only, that being an essential 
condition of membership, and its declared purpose is to 
further Catholic interests in any way possible to the society. 
Once any such interest is declared by authority to be para- 
mount, all the Knights, of whatever political party or 
nationality, are bound to act together in its support. In 
New York alone the authorities of this comparatively new 
association are supposed to command many thousands of 
votes for any Catholic purpose. 
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For the same exigencies of space I must pass by with 
only a word or two of notice my two visits to St Louis. 
It was a pleasure to become acquainted with the new arch- 
bishop, of whom Catholics and non-Catholics in that city 
are equally proud, and to have the honour of giving some 
lectures in the great Kenrick Seminary. The two convents, 
that of the Visitation and that of the Sacred Heart Order, 
at Maryville are doing excellent work in the cause of higher 
education. I was fortunate enough on my second visit to 
assist at the diamond jubilee of the Jesuit University of 
St Louis. Their establishment is one to be proud of, and is 
very large indeed for its position in the city. It not only 
comprises a spacious and excellently appointed church, 
well served and well attended, and a fine and flourishing 
college for boys, but, besides, all the buildings necessary for 
the novitiate and house of studies of that province of the 
Society. 

From St Louis I turned my face to the headquarters in 
America of the Fathers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame 
University. The provincial is the well known scientist and 
Dante scholar, Father Zahm. Everything about the place is 
big, and everybody is as busy as he could well be. Round 
a fine church a veritable town of collegiate buildings 1s 
grouped, whilst others are further away in the grounds, on 
the banks of a picturesque piece of water and elsewhere. In 
all there are some fifteen or sixteen blocks of buildings in 
which the scholastic work of Notre Dame is carried on. 
A great theatre, capable of holding about 1,200 people, and 
many other lecture halls of smaller capacity, are in the 
neighbourhood of the church. Altogether there were, I was 
told, from 1,200 to 1,300 souls teaching or studying in this 
great establishment. The domestic arrangements, as well as 
all the cooking and laundry work, are carried out by sisters 
of the same Order. Even the type-setting for the 4ve Maria, 
a widely circulated and deservedly popular weekly maga- 
zine, published at Notre Dame under the editorship of a 
born /itérateur, Father Hudson, is done by these energetic 
and hard-working nuns, who have their own establishment 
at hand, with their own chapel and their own chaplains to 
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look after their spiritual wants. In the galleries of the great 
hall have been gathered together, chiefly through the energy 
of one of the lay professors, Mr Edwards, a most wonder- 
ful collection of portraits, vestments, letters, documents, 
etc., as memorials to illustrate the early history of the 
Church in America. 

Near to Notre Dame, perhaps rather more than a mile 
away, is the vast convent of St Mary’s, belonging to the 
same Order of the Holy Cross. Running on three sides of 
the convent grounds, but far below them, is the St Joseph 
river, and altogether, with its long stretches of lawn and 
its rich and varied trees, the situation is almost ideal. Yet 
the buildings are worthy of their setting. The new Academy 
hall with the offices, lecture rooms, library, laboratories, 
gymnasium and private apartments for the young lady 
graduates are as near perfection as any I have seen, and a 
careful examination of the work done convinced me that 
Catholics might well feel proud of St Mary’s. I gave two 
lectures to the students, and went manfully through the 
ordeal for which all would-be talkers in America must 
be prepared, the ceremony of introduction and hand- 
shaking with the young ladies of the upper classes— 
that is, of course, the upper classes of the Academy, 
which counts some 200 or 300 students. At St Mary’s I 
had the interesting experience one afternoon of giving a 
short religious conference to the nuns of the establishment, 
at which there were present, I was told, some 250 sisters. 
[ left Notre Dame with real regret after a stay of five days, 
feeling the better for a knowledge that there was such a 
centre of energy and of sound Christian education on the 
face of God’s earth. 

I must pass over my visit to Washington, as to speak of 
that and of the kindness shown to me by my old Roman 
friend, Mgr O’Connell, the Rector, would be impossible 
in this article; and as I have been asked to write on some 
of my Catholic memories, I refrain from saying anything 
about my impressions of the President of the United 
States, who received me in so friendly and courteous a way 
at the White House. The great new convent lately estab- 
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lished by Notre Dame nuns, who have built up such a 
monument to their zeal for education at Liverpool, would 
deserve more than a passing notice, which is all I can give 
it. It is situated near to the grounds of the university, and 
is called “Trinity College.” It is perhaps the best equipped 
“high school” for girls in America. Each of the students 
has her private room with adjoining cubicle, furnished and 
ornamented according to individual taste. The physical 
laboratories could not be improved ; and asa luxury, which 
probably no other similar place possesses, a benefactor has 
given them a fine set of paintings, and has built a veritable 
art gallery to contain the collection. 

As almost my last impression of Catholic America, | 
must say something about my week spent with the vener- 
able Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester. As first bishop of the 
see he is the creator or originator of practically all the many 
fine Catholic institutions of his city and diocese. Un- 
doubtedly the institution of which he is rightly most proud 
is St Bernard’s Seminary, and it is by many regarded as a 
model of what such an institution should be. Begun in 1893 
with thirty-nine students, all from the diocese of Rochester, 
it closed its ninth year in June, 1902, with 150 students, 
of whom more than two-thirds came from eighteen other 
dioceses. The secret of the undoubted success of St 
Bernard’s in great measure lies in the fact that Bishop 
McQuaid recognized the fact that the first essential in a 
seminary, of course after good discipline, was excellence 
of teaching. He consequently from the first has obtained 
the services of the best professors, and he has spent 
money lavishly in educating students likely to make good 
teachers in the best schools of France, Germany and 
Italy. 

Beyond this, his own great personality has been a very 
real and constant factor in the education of the future 
priests of his diocese and elsewhere. He is constantly at 
the seminary, keeping his eye upon everything, seeing the 
students individually, and giving them weekly conferences 
enriched by illustrations drawn from the stores of his own 
ripe experience. | was privileged to give four or five lectures 
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at the seminary, and could never wish to have a more 
interesting or appreciative audience. 

I say nothing of the primary schools I visited at Rochester, 
where as everywhere else throughout this great continent 
the nuns are doing a service to religion which cannot be 
exaggerated. I must, however, call attention to one edu- 
cational establishment which interested me as much per- 
haps as any I saw in the United States. This was Bishop 
McQuaid’s preparatory seminary for aspirants to the priest- 
hood, attached to his cathedral. When the school was 
started in 1870, the idea of a day ecclesiastical seminary, 
not a boarding establishment, was new, and many shook 
their heads at the experiment. It began ina very small way, 
but at the time of my visit the success of the undertaking 
was so manifestly assured that already the Archbishop of 
New York had started one on the same lines for his dio- 
cese. Over 100 priests in the diocese of Rochester have 
gone forth from the humble walls of the first school, and 
more than forty graduates are taking their higher courses 
at St Bernard’s Seminary. A new block of buildings close 
to the cathedral now gives accommodation to nearly 100 
boys and youths, all looking forward to joining the ranks 
of the priesthood sooner or later. They board in their own 
homes or, in the case of those who come from a distance, 
with families who have arranged with their parents to look 
after them. At seven o’clock each morning they assemble 
for their daily Mass, after which their studies and classes 
begin. They are intimately connected with the cathedral 
services, attending all the functions and doing most of the 
sacristy work, in order to learn thus early this important 
part of ecclesiastical life. The Sunday services at the cathe- 
dral could hardly be improved; and certainly I have never 
seen a High Mass anywhere that impressed me more than 
did the one I attended in the cathedral on the Sunday of 
my stay at Rochester. In the sanctuary and choir on each 
Sunday of the year there are some 1 50 clerics and students 
in cassock and surplice. The Gregorian chant for the proper 
of the Mass is rendered excellently by one half of the stu- 
dents from St Bernard’s Seminary—about sixty in number; 
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whilst the service of the sanctuary is performed by the well- 
drilled and reverent students of the cathedral seminary. 
The Kyrie, Gloria and the rest of the Ordinary of the Mass 
are sung to strictly ecclesiastical music of the Cecilian School 
type, by what the bishop calls his “congregational choir” at 
the west end of the church. 

With this I am compelled to close these brief jottings 
about some of my impressions of Catholic America. I have 
been unable to say anything about a great many of the places 
I have visited, including such important centres as New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Chicago; but in regard 
to everything I saw I may say in general that I came back 
to this old country feeling that the future greatness of the 
Church in America is assured. It may sound perhaps rather 
absurd to speak of “ future greatness,” when it can already 
count its bishops by the hundred, its priests by thousands 
and its faithful people by millions; and whilst its almost 
countless institutions and schools are multiplying daily all 
over the vast continent. But it is patent to every one that in 
the vast new worldof gigantic undertakings, breathing the air 
of freedom, with fair play and no favoured creed, the Catholic 
Church is destined to grow to dimensions compared with 
which the presentis but the first manifestation of the undying 
and vigorous life within. Even now she is without much 
doubt the most potent religious influence on the continent 
of America, and in the battle she has fought in the cause 
of religious education and of liberty she has proclaimed to 
the non-Catholic multitudes the paramount importance of 
sound religious and dogmatic teaching as the only basis of 
all true training and morality. It has been and still is a costly 
fight, but already there are signs that the more intelligent 
observers are awakening to the serious nature of the oppo- 
site policy of the godless education given in the State 
schools. A writer not long ago declared that as no religion 
whatever was taught in these latter, and as it had been 
proved that not fifty per cent of the State school scholars 
attended any Sunday school, it was clear that fully half the 
State-educated citizens were being brought up from child- 
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writer in the Brooklyn Eagle of June 1, 1902, declared his 
conviction that “ Right and wrong in the affairs of conduct 
are not matters of instinct; they have to be learned, just as 
really in fact as history or handicrafts. ... We have multi- 
tudes of youths and grown men and women who have 
no more intelligent sense of what is right and wron 
than had so many Greeks of the time of Alcibiades. 
The great Roman Catholic Church 1s unquestionably right 
in the contention that the whole system as it now exists is 
morally a negation.” 

The education question is always before the people ot 
America, as it is with us; and so far the Catholic Church kas 
successfully maintained its principles, with the result that 
it has strengthened its hand over its subjects and has 
taught them to be proud of a religion which is worth 
fighting for. There are, however, many other great problems 
which the Church has to face ; to name one, the problem how 
to deal with the vast stream of Catholic people pouring into 
America from every nation under the sun. These, alas, 
often land on the free shores of America without that 
fundamental religious training necessary to protect them 
from the worldly and un-Catholic influences of their new 
surroundings. Still this and other pressing matters are being 
attended to by the authorities across the Atlantic with a 
vigour and an energy which is all praiseworthy, and which 
acts like a tonic upon an observer who has been used to the 
slower methods of the older countries. 


F. A. GASQUET 











THE FUNCTIONS OF 
PREJUDICE 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN has often been reckoned 
among the mystics; and the author of the Dream of 
Gerontius may well claim to be of their number. But few 
mystics have had so keena hold on the beauties of a world 
which mysticism regards as largely illusory. Readers of his 
earliest letters gain from them the impression of a veritable 
poet’s nature to which “ meadow, grove and stream, the 
earth and every common sight”’ were ever “apparelled in 
celestial light.”” When the daughter of an old friend was 
born in 1860, on the feast of the Transfiguration, he 
wrote to her father, “1 earnestly pray that the festival on 
which she was born may overshadow her all through her 
life, and that she may find it good to be here, until that 
time of blessed transfiguration when she will find from 
experience that it is better to be in heaven’’; and he him- 
self appreciated with finest perception all that could make 
it “good to be here.’’ He cherished in his memory the 
smallest incidents of his early life, and loved to write at 
the desk he had used asa child of eight. In a letter written 
just after his eighteenth birthday we read, “ My mind 
involuntarily recurred to the day when I was four years 
old and said The Cat and the Cream Bowl to a party of 
little ones in Southampton Street, and the day I was five 
years old and your telling me that now I| was a big boy and 
must behave myself accordingly; and the day I was six years 
old, when I spoke Cowper’s Faithful Friend at Ham.” 
When he went to Oxford, the University, with its his- 
torical associations, entranced his imagination. He regarded 
it, he tells us, as a “sacred shrine.’ The halo with which 
he invested the place seemed from the first to impart a 
glamour to its most ordinary features. “At dinner,” he 
writes as a freshman, “I was much entertained with the 
novelty of the thing—fish, flesh, fowl, beautiful salmon, 
haunches of mutton, lamb, and a fine strong beer, served 
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up in old pewter plates and misshapen earthenware jugs. 
Tell mamma there were gooseberry, raspberry and apricot 
pies... . The joint did not go round, but there was such 
a profusion that scarcely two ate of the same.’””* 

His Universitycareer and fame were objects of the keeriest 
zest to him. His fellowship at Oriel seemed to the end the 
greatest event in his life. We see throughout his early 
letters how eagerly his opening mind took in every feature 
of interest and every new aspect of knowledge. In James 
Anthony Froude’s words: “ Newman’s mind was world- 
wide. He was interested in everything that was going on— 
in science, in politics, in literature. Nothing was too large 
for him, nothing too trivial. . . . His natural temperament 
was bright and light. His senses, even the commonest, were 
exceptionally delicate. . . . He seemed always to be better 
informed on common topics of conversation than any one 
else who was present. . . . Prosy he could not be. He was 
lightness itself, the lightness of elastic strength.” 

Yet this man, who seemed born to take in all the joy and 
brightness of life, was indeed a veritable mystic for whom 
reality was solely in the things of the spirit. He was selected 
to choose the wines for his college cellar; yet he was no 
wine-drinker. And this combination symbolized the man. 
He tasted—and no one more keenly or accurately—of all 
that is interesting and beautiful in life: he tasted, but he 
did not drink. “He had not in him,”’ writes Miss Mozley, 
“a grain of conviviality.” College wine-parties disgusted 
him;t and the drama of life, though it interested him so 
keenly, though he seemed at moments to take his part in 
it, left him in the end a solitary spectator. He stood aloof 
from it, absorbed in the consciousness of God’s presence, 
haunted by the sense of human sinfulness. Calvinistic influ- 
ences deepened this feature of his character. They never 
destroyed his surface brightness; but they left in him a 
strange duality which he expressed thus in an early letter: 


As to my [Calvinistic] opinions . . . if they made me melan- 
choly, morose, austere, distant, reserved, sullen, then indeed they 


* Letters and Correspondence of F.H. Newman, vol.1, p.29. Longmans, 


t Letters and Correspondence, vol. 1, p. 30. 
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might be a subject of anxiety; but if, as I think is the case, | am 
always cheerful, if at home I am always ready and eager to join in 
any merriment, if I am not clouded with sadness, if my medita- 
tions make me neither absent in mind nor deficient in action, then 
my principles may be gazed at and puzzle the gazer, but they can- 
not be accused of bad practical effects. Take me when I am most 
foolish at home and extend my mirth to childishness; stop me short 
and ask me then what I think of myself, whether my opinions are 
less gloomy. No; I think I should seriously return the answer, 
“that I shuddered at myself.”* 


Passing to his intellectual life, we find a somewhat similar 
duality. He retained to the end his keen appreciation of 
the movement of thought in theology, yet his philosophy 
of faith soon became profoundly opposed to all that savoured 
of “liberalism.” At first indeed he did incline towards 
that school to which many of his intellectual sympathies 
pointed. Quite early in his Oriel days he was hailed as the 
prince of Oxford thinkers. “ My Oxford Plato,” is Blanco 
White’s salutation to him. He loved the company of the 
Oriel Noetics. Whateley, as well as Blanco White, was an 
intimate friend. The things of the mind fascinated him. 
He was keenly alive, too, to the deficiencies of an ultra- 
conservative theology. He even criticized the Athanasian 
Creed. He owns in the -4pologia that when his early 
Lutheranism and Calvinism had relaxed their hold, his 
tendency was definitely towards liberalism. 

The deepening effect of sorrow—when he lost his fa- 
vourite sister—and the influence of the early Fathers, in 
whose writings he became absorbed from 1828 onwards, 
checked this tendency. He finally threw in his lot with the 
conservative and unintellectual camp; and Whateley hu- 
morously reminded him of the quality of his new friends 
by asking him to meet at dinner some of the hardest port- 
drinkers in Oxford, who shared his opposition to the rising 
tide of liberalism. However, the change proved permanent; 
and this associate, in his early University life, of the flower 
of the Oriel intellect, ended his Oxford days at Littlemore 
in the company of gentle and pious disciples who were in 


* Letters and Correspondence of F. H. Newman, vol. 1, p. 59. 
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Mark Pattison’s eyes representative of all that was least 
intellectual in the place. Yet as he kept his enjoyment of life 
and nature, while his deeper self was never absorbed by it, 
so his intellect never abandoned its critical functions, though 
he found in more conservative views than those of Whateley 
the truest expression of Christianity as a whole. 

There is no doubt that Newman regarded the change in 
himself as a change to greater depth in his philosophy ot 
life. The apparent paradox of such a view is obvious. 
Was it likely that the “two-bottle” orthodox, or the simple 
saints of Littlemore, should represent a deeper philosophy 
than the school of Arnold and Whateley? The latter have 
indeed proved to be the pioneers of modern criticism: and 
Matthew Arnold, Jowett, and the Essayists and Reviewers 
were their lineal descendants. Their opponents had, except 
Newman, not one champion of first-rate intellect. 

The key to Newman’s change is to be found, I think, in 
an aspect of his own teaching which has never received 
sufficient attention. He came to hold—what seems at first 
a paradox and at last almost a truism—that the tenacious 
prejudices of the “ two-bottle”’ men, and the simple fide- 
lity of his Littlemore disciples, might well be the means of 
defending great truths against the most acute Oxford intel- 
lects of the hour. It was a new version of Burke’s old teach- 
ing on “prejudice.’’ A legacy of important truths had been 
committed to the race by the primitive teaching of unso- 
phisticated nature, by the experience of ages, by the wisdom 
of the few giants among thinkers and seers of the past, 
and by the revelation of Christ Himself. The acute and 
highly-trained nineteenth-century thinkers might be un- 
equal to the justification of truths, which far greater minds 
than theirs had seen indeed, but which they had never 
proved by a process which could become common pro- 
perty. It is well known that the progress of reason and 
civilization weakens some of the animal instincts; and, so 
too, higher perceptions of truth may be lost as nature be- 
comes sophisticated. The rationalist dismisses as below his 
intellect, as vain superstition, what may be really the vision 
of a mind that is above his own. The dogged persistence of 
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the prejudiced and bigoted, and the faith of the simple, on 
the other hand, preserve such truths as a sacred tradition, 
not fathomed by their defenders, but undestroyed. Thus 
prejudice becomes the guardian of truth. 

Not long after the change in his attitude, in March, 1829, 
Newman writes on the subject to his mother: 


Listen to my theory. As each individual has certain instincts 
of right and wrong, antecedently to reasoning, on which he acts— 
and rightly so; which perverse reasoning may supplant; which can 
then be hardly regained, but if regained, will be regained from a dif- 
ferent source—from reasoning and not from nature;—so I think has 
the world of men collectively. God gave them truths in his miraculous 
revelations, and other truths in the unsophisticated fancy of nations, 
scarcely less necessary and divine. These are transmitted as the 
“wisdom of our ancestors” through men, many of whom cannot 
enter into them or receive them themselves, still on from age to 
age, not the less truths because many of the generations through 
which they are transmitted are unable to prove them, but hold 
them either from pious, honest feeling, it may be, or from bigotry 
or prejudice. That they are truths it is most difficult to prove, for 
great men alone can prove great ideas or grasp them. Such a mind 
was Hooker’s, such Butler’s; and as moral evil triumphs over good 
in a small field of action, so in the argument of an hour or in the 
compass of a volume, men like Brougham or again Whateley show 
to far greater advantage than Hooker and Butler. Mora! truth is 
transmitted by faith and by prejudice. Keble’s book is full of such 
truths which any Cambridge man might refute with the greatest 
ease.* 


Let us compare with this passage Burke’s defence of 
prejudice in his French Revolution: 


We cherish our prejudices . . . and the longer they have lasted 
and the more generally they have prevailed the more we cherish 
them. We are afraid to put men to live and trade each on his own 
private stock of reason; because we suspect that the stock in each 
man is small and that individuals would do better to avail them- 
selves of the great bank and capital of nations and of ages. Many 
of our men of speculation, instead of exploding general prejudices, 
employ their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom which prevails 
in them. If they find what they seek, and they seldom fail, they 

* Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, vol. 1, p. 205. Longmans. 
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think it more wise to continue the prejudice, with the reason in- 
volved, than to cast away the coat of prejudice and to leave nothing 
but the naked reason; because prejudice with its reason has 2 mo- 
tive to give action to that reason and an affection which will give 
it permanence. Prejudice is of ready application in the emergency; 
it previously engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and 
virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment of 
decision, sceptical, puzzled and unresolved. Prejudice renders a 
man’s virtue his habit and not a series of unconnected acts. ‘Through 
just prejudice his duty becomes part of his nature.* 


One main difference noticeable between these two state- 
ments is that while Burke, dealing with politics, is con- 
cerned mainly with that wisdom which comes from the 
accumulated experience of the race, Newman, dealing with 
religion, thinks more of preserving man’s primitive in- 
stinctive apprehension of the Divine, and bequests from 
the intuitions of the seer and the revelation of One 
whose knowledge is more than human. Such knowledge in 
the race receives some confirmation from subsequent ex- 
perience, but has origin in something higher. 

And here we are reminded of the affinity between New- 
man and Coleridge. The Coleridgian reaction from an 
empirical and utilitarian philosophy, also included the de- 
fence of traditional prejudices, as embodying the wisdom 
of the race; but Coleridge laid great stress on Kant’s dis- 
tinction between the intuitive faculty whereby first truths 
are perceived, including the truths of the spirit, and the 
“understanding” or discursive faculty. To the former, by 
a usage of the word which is the opposite to Newman’s, 
the name Reason was given by the Englishman; and with 
such Coleridgians as Aubrey de Vere this distinction led 
to very extensive powers being ascribed to the “reason,’’ 
which became a faculty for apprehending the divine. A very 
interesting autobiographical note belonging to 1835, and 
published by Miss Mozley with the Cardinal’s early cor- 
respondence, prepares us to find much of Coleridge’s 
thought in Newman, though each thinker reached his con- 
clusions as independently as Darwin and Wallace reached 

* Burke’s Works, edition of 1805, p. 168. Rivington. 
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their similar views on evolution. “ During this spring,”’ 
Newman writes, “I for the first time read part of Cole- 
ridge’s works, and I am surprised how much I thought to 
be mine is to be found in them.” 

Like Coleridge, Newman searched for the wisdom latent 
in traditional prejudices. And convictions which the Cam- 
bridge sceptic of their day, like the modern Agnostic, 
would trace to ultimate premises which are unproven, and 
would dismiss, he justified as resting on those moral 
truths which nature instils. But in one important respect 
he went beyond Coleridge as beyond Burke. In his asser- 
tion that only great minds can grasp great truths, we have 
the key to an important line of thought, illustrated though 
never co-ordinated by him. If, with ‘Burke and Coleridge, 
we regard knowledge as belonging to the body corporate, 
each individual, as time goes on, contributing towards the 
sum total, the contributions of genius become all-important. 
The achievements of instinctive reasoning—the “illative 
sense,” —delineated in the University Sermonsand Grammar of 
Assent, are herean important link in Newman’s philosophical 
teaching. The weak point which an acute critic * noted in 
the theory of the Grammar of Assent is that the generality of 
men have not that accurate “ illative sense ’’ which is better 
than logic—that for them logic is rather a protection from 
wayward and wilful reasoning than a check on reason’s 
highest and truest surveys. But genius has in its own 
department just that high gift of instinctive reasoning 
which Newman contemplates. Thus there is bequeathed to 
the race by the insight of spiritual genius, a body of truth 
to be treated as authoritative, and to be guarded by faith 
and “prejudice.” 

And in the view taken in his Sermon on “ Natural and 
Revealed Religion” ¢ we have a further development of 
the same line of thought. If revealed religion is, as he 
there maintains, the completion of natural, making more 
unmistakable and developing the intimations of conscience, 


* This was a criticism of the late Lord Salisbury. 
Tt In the volume of University Sermons. 
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it does in a higher degree the work of the seer whose per- 
ceptions are deeper and truer than those of the many. 

There is then to be found in the race a true apprehen- 
sion of the Divine, those in whom it is strongest inter- 
preting and developing it in others by their insight and 
influence. This apprehension stands over against the view 
of the Agnostic, who says that we have in Tyndall’s phrase 
“no rudiment” of a faculty for knowing God. 

These philosophical views were developed under the influ- 
ence of Newman’s historical reading for The Arians of the 
Fourth Century. He found in theearly Fathers and in the actu- 
al development of Christian dogma much which gave them 
confirmation and precision. In the Alexandrian school he 
found two important principles—the divinity of all tradi- 
tionary religion, and the view that all communication of 
religious truth to man is an economy, relative and suited 
to our needs and capacities, rather than an absolute expres- 
sion of the realities whose existence it conveys to us. And 
on these two principles he rested his theory. 

However perverted by man, all religions came, he main- 
tained, from God. “Revelation properly speaking is an 
universal nota local gift,” * he writes; and again, “ There is 
nothing unreasonable in the notion that there may have 
been heathen poets and sages, or sibyls again, in a certain 
extent divinely illuminated, the organs through whom 
religious and moral truth was conveyed to their country- 
men.” ¢ Conscience was an instinctive apprehension of 
God. Here was the germ of religion given by God to 
all men; but in the actual intellectual development ot 
this germ—the analysis of its implications—there was a 
true line and a false. The sages and seers, and above all 
our Lord, gave the true line ; the wayward intellect and 
passions of men so apparent in the pagan mythologies, 
often gave a false. The true dogma of Monotheism, with the 
Christian addition of the Trinity and Incarnation, deepened 
the intuitive apprehension of God and secured it. On the 
other hand the actual developments of Polytheism obscured 
and perverted it. “The heathen,” he writes,t “ trying to 


* Arians of the Fourth Century, p. 80. tiIbid. p. 82. IJlbid. p. 145. 
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make their instinctive notion of the Deity an object of 
reflection, pictured to their minds false images which even- 
tually gave them a pattern and sanction for sinning.” 

Christian dogma—Monotheism, the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation — deepened the instinctive apprehension of the 
Divine, and preserved it permanently in the Christian com- 
munity. Nevertheless the dogma of Monotheism was only 
an economy—a representation of God in terms of human 
experience, not indeed like the pagan economies, leading 
the mind away from the truth, but necessarily the shadow 
of the truth. “The object of religious veneration,” he 
writes, “ being unseen and dissimilar from all that is seen, 
reason can but represent it in the medium of those ideas 
which the experience of life affords.” Yet although, to 
use St Thomas’ phrase, such a representation is only 
“analogical,” it is of the highest importance that it should 
be true as far as it goes. “ Unless these [human] ideas, 
however inadequate, be correctly applied, they must react 
upon the affections and deprave the religious spirit.” * 

The whole history of dogma is that of a relatively true, 
though inadequate, symbolical or economical expression of 
Divine Reality, each new definition being formulated for the 
purpose of expelling a false and heretical expression, which, 
like the pagan perversion of theism, mars the perfection ot 
the original Christian ethos. That ethos | is, on the contrary, 
preserved by Christian doctrine rightly interpreted. “The 
intellectual expression of theological truth,” he writes, “not 
only excludes heresy, but directly assists the Christian spirit 
in the same way as the knowledge of the one God relieves 
and illuminates the perplexed conscience of the religious 
heathen.” T 

Here was the conception which gave dignityand majesty 
to that great fabric of dogmatic theology, which to the 
Philistine liberal seemed a mass of puerility and triviality. 
Looked at with the eyes of the philosopher and historian, 
theology regained all the dignity which faith had ascribed 
to it, and rationalism had called in question. The technicali- 
ties and hairsplitting distinctions which the scoffer despised, 

* Ibid. p. 145. t Ibid. p. 146. 
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betokened in reality painstaking accuracy, similar to that with 
which the builder cuts his bricks and chooses his stones to 
keepin repaira great historic palace ; or,touse Newman’sown 
simile, it was like the minute technique of the musician which 
conveys to us ideas from that wonderful unknown world 
which is touched by the Sonatas of Beethoven, and the Noc- 
turnes of Chopin. And it was this great structure of dog- 
matic theology that all faithful Christians should preserve, 
best of all bya living faith that instinctivelyapprehends the 
Divine Wisdom, but also, if needs be, preferring tenacious 
prejudice to the unfaithful theological rationalism which 
sees nothing in the symbols beyond themselves, and dis- 
misses them as worthless. 

But, once again, the primary object of dogma being to 
preserve against specific dangers that Christian conscious- 
ness which largely rests upon and includes latently such 
knowledge of the Divine as we have, it is naturally 
supplemented by the other forces which preserve the 
Christian spirit. The examples of the saints, the appeal 
of the liturgy to heart and imagination, and the many 
other channels through which the primitive apostolic ethos 
has been handed down, all combined to complete the 
great conception of an ‘ever-living Church, the visible 
representation of the Divine—a conception which had in- 
spired Newman since he first began to read the Fathers. 
The Church so conceived brings us into relations with 
deeper wisdom than human dialectic can fathom or ana- 
lyse. Here, again, he was spending his devotion on forms 
and on persons which to the merely intellectual seemed 
trivial, the forms being in their eyes empty, and the per- 
sons often simple and without philosophy. 

I have said that Newman’s transition from liberalism to 
a conservative philosophy was in his own eyes a deepening 
of view rather than a change; and this fact must never be 
forgotten. Just as his sense of God’s presence and of sin 
did not prevent his appreciation of all the surface bright- 
ness and poetry of life, so his deeper philosophy of faith 
never lessened his intellectual elasticity or his sense of the 
truth, within limits, of the incidental criticisms passed 
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by liberal thinkers on some current theological positions. 
When in later life he criticized Gibbon’s five causes of 
the spread of Christianity, he held them to be true, but 
maintained that truth went deeper. He undoubtedly agreed 
up to a certain point with the Kantian criticism of certain 
arguments for theism; but he held the agnostic conclusion 
drawn from it to be shallow, for it ignored the full signi- 
ficance of conscience as giving some direct apprehension of 
God. So accurately and with such sympathy did he enter 
into the naturalistic view of the world, that Huxley said he 
could compile a primer on infidelity from Newman’s works. 
Yet from youth God had been the first of realities to him, 
and at seventeen he writes of “the reality of ‘conversion’ as 
cutting at the root of doubt, furnishing a link between God 
and the soul that is with every link complete.” * 

In all these cases he largely admitted the premises of 
rationalistic thinkers, but denied their conclusions. The 
conclusions lay in a plane outside the reach of human 
thought, in that plane of transcendental realities to which 
conscience shows the path, and of which dogma preserves 
the symbols, but in which human reasoning is necessarily 
at fault. The fundamental defect of religious liberalism 
was, in his own words, “the exercise of thought upon 
matters in which from the constitution of the human mind 
thought cannot be brought to any successful issue, and is 
therefore out of place.” 

His philosophy then contemplated two worlds—one 
known, one largely unknown. So far as the first was con- 
cerned, the intellectualists appealed to him and fascinated 
him. But he hesitated to apply the processes and thoughts 
belonging to the first to the second, for the good reason 
that he was dealing with a world largely beyond the ken of 
such processes, a world of which our partial knowledge 
is derived, not from explicit rational analysis, but from 
glimpses of the seers and the partial intimations of Divine 
revelation conveyed “through a glass darkly.” Theology, 
developed from this revelation, from these partial intima- 
tions, was a sacred system of symbols to be preserved and 


* Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman, vol. 1, p. 25. 
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not tampered with, so far as it dealt with the unknown. 
Where theologians dealt with the world of ascertainable 
fact, within the province of the human reason, there the 
liberals might be right in correcting them. For here human 
thought could be brought to a “ successful issue.” 

The Newman of 1833-1845 was known as the oppo- 
nent of liberalism. And in 1880 he spoke of liberalism in 
religion as the object of his life-long opposition. Yet we 
hear him sometimes spoken of as what is called with some 
vagueness a “ Liberal Catholic.” 

I think that the explanation of this fact is to be found 
in the duality of attitude explained above. He saw in 
Oxford liberalism the rationalistic ethos which must issue— 
as in fact it did—in the negations of Matthew Arnold. 
That is to say, the body of spiritual truth, the glimpses 
of the Unknown, supplied by the prophets and by the 
Christian revelation, the dogmatic propositions into which 
that revelation had under force of circumstances provi- 
dentially developed, the Church—the machinery whereby 
it was faithfully preserved—all this was threatened by 
liberalism. The dissolvent force of rationalism was being 
applied to it all. It was not regarded as a great legacy to 
be preserved at all costs as symbolizing the divine. On the 
contrary, what the reason of the hour failed to justify was 
to be swept away. Consequently he invoked the forces of 
prejudice and bigotry, as well as those of faith, to ward offa 
rationalism which was so dangerous and so little able to 
apprehend the true basis of dogma. 

Never for a moment in later life did he relax this atti- 
tude. The liberal principle, “that one religion is as good as 
another,’ was opposed by the Cardinal in 1880 as by the 
Fellow of Oriel in 1840. Catholic Christianity was to him 
the economical expression of Divine Truth, always indeed 
symbolical and never adequate, but still true in a sense in 
which neither mythologies nor heretical perversions of 
Christianity are true. This expression safeguarded the 
primitive Christian spirit, and was preserved in Catholic 
dogma, which was defined by the visible Church and by 
her taught to the many. 
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But as a Catholic he had no longer to insist on this. 
The Reformation had even deepened the saving forces ot 
uncritical faith and its accompanying prejudices, whereby 
traditional dogma is preserved in the Church. The inroads 
of rationalism into theology were not, in those days at all 
events, to be feared. The dissolution of the structure of 
the visible Church was unthought of. The region, then, of 
the economy representing the unknown spiritual world 
was effectually guarded. The danger was the opposite, 
namely, lest the theological structure, which preserves the 
dogmatic symbols of Divine and largely unknown truth, 
should be allowed to include statements belonging to the 
unscientific age in which it was formulated, statements on 
matters within the sphere of what is attainable by human 
reason. Inaccurate science and inaccurate history, if iden- 
tified with Christian theology, would make it incredible to 
the modern educated mind. And therefore, just so far as 
the efforts of liberal Catholics were directed towards re- 
moving this danger, he sympathized with them. 

Yet even in this sympathy there was never absent the 
duality of mind which I have noted. The rationalistic spirit 
was an ever-present danger. The very intellectual instru- 
ment which most successfully criticized those elements in 
medieval theology, which modern learning shows to be 
out of date, was ever striving to carry its critical work into 
the region of mystery, which should be defended by the 
forces of conservatism. Thus Newman held an attitude in 
which he had of necessity few companions. The simple and 
the prejudiced, who were joint defenders with him of 
Church authority and dogma, were strangers to his intel- 
lectual position, which was that of a philosopher. The 
acute thinkers whose efforts to strip theology of unscien- 
tific and unhistorical accretions commanded his keen sym- 
pathy in later years, and who were, up to a certain point, 
his natural intellectual comrades, were strangers to his pro- 
found conservative philosophy. They lacked too that wide 
view and cautious and reverent temper which regarded 
the critical intellect as but one instrument out of many for 
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knowing the truth, as even a very dangerous instrument,— 
to be used, indeed, but also to be restrained. 

These thoughts were with him to the very end, and 
when he was eighty-seven he sent the present writer a 
memorandum in which he urged the necessity of pro- 
visionally accumulating all ascertainable points in which 
science—physical, historical and critical—pointed to con- 
clusions incompatible with the current theological language. 
But this was to be the first step of a process of exhaustive 
examination. For he feared the tyranny of fashion as 
much as the tyranny of obscurantism. He feared also an 
abruptness of change which might unsettle the weak or 
trouble the devout. Advocates of reform, he urged, must 
remember that the Church is an organic structure neces- 
sarily containing intellects on many different levels. The 
stability of the body politic and of theology must be regarded 
in all efforts at intellectual development. All interests, 
and not merely the intellectual, must be considered. Con- 
sequently discussion must neither be burked nor be allowed 
to lead to hasty changes. Minds must be gradually accus- 


tomed to the points at issue as being subjects for debate, 
before being forced in a definite direction. The new 
questions must be opened and allowed for a time to 
remain open. And the gradual prevalence of such modifi- 


cations as the advance of science demands, will be a natural 
consequence. A great authority on the subject once said 
to the present writer that had Newman been with us he 
would have entered into Abbé Loisy’s views with special in- 
terest, although he would not have adopted them. The exten- 
sive qualifications which time and criticism will bring must 
come first. Time itself is essential that the exaggerated 
interpretations which are ever placed on novelty by un- 
elastic minds may be got rid of. “ Novelty is often error 
to those who are unprepared for it from the refraction 
with which it enters into their conceptions.” * 

The very few—the statesmen and philosophers—demand 
this policy of delay on the ground of its wisdom, while 
the able specialist whose interest is confined to one 


* Via Media, Preface to the 3rd edition, lii. 
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department often dislikes it as much as the mere devotee 
of the newest intellectual fashion. It is secured in practice 
by the conservative force of faith, but also by prejudice and 
bigotry. These last are as valuable, though as undiscrimi- 
nating in their action, as ballast in a ship. They protect the 
positions of theological wisdom, so assailable in the arena 
of argument (for their full rasiona/ justification can only be 
seen by a Reason above our own), against the assaults of 
human rationalism, which knows only canons of reasoning 
which decide them at best to be unproven. 

But while in this rough world excess is met by excess, 
while the keen critics, who would apply their destructive 
instrument to a world beyond its competence, are opposed 
by the bigot, who is apt to resist them even when they are 
right, there is also at work, as the truer handmaid of 
Wisdom, the Faith of the holyand simple. This is compatible 
alike with an earlier pre-scientific theology and with its 
later and more scientific developments. Faith instinctively 
seizes what is true and Divine in each phase, and leaves 
what is passing and human. And Newman, in one of those 
passages which will live for ever, has sketched the attitude 
of those who, though simple and unlearned, partake in- 
stinctively, by their Raith, of a Wisdom which is above that 
of this world. It is in his delineation of this attitude of 
mind, absolutely scriptural, responding to intuitions of a 
higher reason than the intellect of the day, yet wholly 
unable to meet that intellect on its own grounds, that we 
see most clearly the philosophical sympathies which led 
Newman to regard intellectualism as shallow, and a simple 
faith as in reality bringing the mind into closer relation 
with the truth of things: 


Faith sets out with putting reasoning aside as out of place, and 
proposes instead simple obedience to a revealed command. Its 
disciples represent that they are neither statesmen nor philosophers; 
that they are not developing principles or evolving systems ; that 
their ultimate end is not persuasion, popularity, or success ; that 
they are but doing God’s Will and desiring His glory. They 
profess a sincere belief that certain views which engage their minds 
come from God; that they know well that they are beyond 
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them ; that they are not able to enter into them, or to apply them 
as others may do; that, understanding them but partially them- 
selves, they are not sanguine about impressing them on others ; 
that a divine blessing alone can carry them forward ; that they 
look for it; that they feel that God will maintain His own 
cause ; that that belongs to Him, not to them ; and if their cause 
is God’s cause, it will be blessed in His time and way ; that if 
it be not, it will come to nought ; that they securely wait the 
issue ; that they leave it to the generation to come ; that they can 
bear to seem to fail, but cannot bear to be “ disobedient to a 
Heavenly vision”; that they think that God has taught them 
and put a word in their mouths; that they speak to acquit their 
own souls ; that they protest, in order to be on the side of God’s 
host, of the glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly fellow- 
ship of the Prophets, the noble army of Martyrs, in order to be 
separate from the congregation of His enemies. “ Blessed is the 
man that hath not walked in the counsels of the ungodly nor stood 
in the way of sinners, and hath not sat in the seat of the scornful.” 
They desire to gain this blessedness ; and though they have not 
the capacity of mind to embrace, nor the keenness to penetrate and 
analyse the contents of this vast world, nor the comprehensive 
faculty which resolves all things into their true principles, and 
connects them in one system, though they can neither answer 
objections made to their doctrines nor say for certain whither they are 
leading them, yet profess them they can and must. Embrace them 
they can, and go out, not knowing whither they go. Faith at least 
they have ; wisdom, if so be, they have not ; but faith fits them to 
be the instruments and organs, the voice and the hands and the 
feet of Him who is invisible, the divine wisdom of the Church, 
who knows what they know not, understands their words, for they 
are His own, and directs their efforts to His own issues, though 
they see them not, because they dutifully place themselves upon 
His path. This is what they will be found to profess ; and their 
state is that of the multitude of Christians in every age, nay, even 
in the Apostolic, when for all the supernatural illumination of such 
as St Paul, “‘ God chose the foolish things of the world to confound 
the things which were mighty, and base things of the world, and 
things which were despised, yea, and things which were not, to 
bring to nought things that were, that no flesh should glory in 
His Presence.” * 


* University Sermons, |. H. Newman, Ist edition, p. 299. 
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This passage while describing primarily the Faith of the 
simple in its relation to the Wisdom of the Church, expresses 
also in a measure what Newman felt to be at once the philo- 
sophical and Scriptural view of all human knowledge in its 
relation to the Divine Wisdom. Thedeep things are revealed 
to children—that is, to those who are teachable, and humbly 
accept such unsorted fragments of knowledge as are within 
their reach, passing by this means to an instinctive share 
in a Wisdom above their own, which 1s shut out from 
the formal intellectualist by his self-sufficiency. 


Ye who would build the Churches of the Lord, 
See that ye make the western portals low, 
Let no one enter who disdains to bow. 


It was the very incompleteness of the dogmatic scheme 
preserved in the Church which was to Newman its attrac- 
tion; he loved the mysteries and what have been termed 
the “silent spaces” of theology ; and the somewhat spuri- 
ous intellectual completeness of some thirteenth-century 
developments of that science never won his full sympathy. 
But dogma as it stands in the pages of the Fathers, and in 
the definitions of the Church, did represent a philosophy 
more than human, its human symbols being for that very 
reason inadequate, and at times leading to antinomies. 

While, then, his keen senses and keen intellect tasted 
with acute relish the beauty and poetry of life, and the 
joys of the things of the mind, yet found in each a pre- 
tension to being complete and satisfying which they could 
not fulfil, in the great dogmatic system he found the frank 
recognition of human limitations and incompleteness, and 
he rested in it as the truest key to Reality which our con- 
dition on earth affords. Of the poetry of life and the 
beauty of nature he tasted, as I have said, but he did not 
drink. He describes the Athenian conception of beauty as 
satisfying, of life as the realisation of nature, with an 
apparent sympathy which makes the reader almost think 
for the moment that he is pourtraying his own view. 


They professed [he writes] to do right, not from servile feeling, 
not because they were obliged, not from fear of command, not 
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from belief in the Unseen, but because it was their nature, 
because it was so truly pleasant, because it was such a luxury to 
do it. Their political bond was goodwill and generous sentiment. 
They were loyal citizens, active, hardy, brave, munificent, from 
their very love of what was high, and because the virtuous was 
the enjoyable, and the enjoyable was the virtuous. They regulated 
themselves by music, and so danced through life.* 


But soon he breaks off, and passes from the fancy picture 
to the reality. It was but the promise, the superficial aspect, 
which fascinated him. As childhood promises what age 
never fulfils, so the Greek conception of life, as a wholly 
beautiful thing, is an unrealised ideal. How fascinating is 
human beauty! yet to love it too much leads to sensual- 
ity. How stimulating are the pleasures of the intellect! yet 
to pursue critical thought to its limit is to destroy any great 
faith. Each of these worlds is pleasant indeed to taste, and 
it promises satisfaction. But the promise is illusory, and 
the wise man perceives this. Newman tasted of each with 
the finest perception, and then passed on. He cast on each 
a wistful eye, for each contained a “ what might have been” 
in its suggestion of its own conceivable perfection; and 
then, in Prophet’s tones, he proclaimed it to be “vanity 
of vanities.” 

The Church professed no such satisfying prospects in 
this life. She appeared avowedly as the guardian of mys- 
teries whose comprehension she could not promise to her 
children. She asked none to do more now than to taste, 
for to drink of the divine knowledge was reserved for 
another life. But she did present, as she raised her grave 
face, every sign that she was free from illusions in the pre- 
sent, and thus inspired men with trust that her promise of 
future realization was not illusory. She recognized the 
facts of life and advanced no unreal optimism. The pre- 
valence of suffering, the necessary limitations of all human 
happiness, the inevitableness of death,—these were facts, and 
she blinked none of them. Yet she also kept alive the hopes 
which Christ had left for man, and made the thoughts on 
which these hopes rest vivid in her liturgy; allowing and 

* Historical Sketches, ui, p. 83. 
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encouraging also a chastened joy in tune with the facts of 
the universe. Here Newman found something which was 
at least not a sham, for it recognized its own limitations. 
Not only of human happiness, but of human knowledge 
the Church perfectly realised the limitations, and offered 
to show him the truth only “ through a glass darkly.” As 
some love the autumn, because its beauty tells of what has 
actually been, though it is decaying, while spring promises 
more than can ever be fulfilled, so did the grave form of 
religion hold him captive, while his keen relish of the pleasures 
of theartist and the thinker never really absorbed him. He was 
a Christian to the depths of his being and employed his 
great gifts of analysis in expressing the profound philoso- 
phy really underlying the Christian view of life. Those gifts 
might have made him a great critic, or the constructor of 
a great system of thought; his sense of beauty might have 
made him primarily, as he was incidentally, a great literary 
artist; but such aims failed altogether to inspire him. 
Thus he combined in himself the sympathetic delineator of 
the apparent promises and pleasures of life and of thought, 
having all the skill and sympathy of one to whom they 
are everything, with the prophet to whom they are as 
nothing in the light of the heavenly vision he discerns. 
The sanguineness of the typical liberal thinker, to 
whom the “ march of mind” is so inspiring, was wholly 
alien to his nature. And his sense of the sacredness of the 
existing theological structure as symbolizing Divine Truth 
was such as to make him averse from all tampering with it. 
Yet an intellect of the highest order could not fail to see 
the relics of pre-scientific views and ways of thinking, 
which had necessarily become embodied in medieval theo- 
logical treatises, and were often passed on by a reverent 
conservatism to our own day. To get rid of them was in 
his eyes, like all dogmatic change and development, a sad 
necessity. The very formulation of dogma at the outset 
was in his eyes a necessary evil—meeting the perverse 
intellect with its own weapons,* at the cost of disturbing 


* “The Church is obliged to change her course of action and unwillingly 
to take part in the discussions of the day asa man crushes venomous crea- 
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the simpler thought and devotion of earlier times. So also 
to change the expression of the mysterious divine truth, in 
consequence of the new demands of science, was sad for a 
similar reason, because the repose fostered by unchanging 
intellectual forms helped to free the devotional spirit, keep- 
ing it unfretted by complicated controversy. The change 
had to be made, but it was thankless work, for the new 
theology was still, like the old, but an inadequate symbol 
ot the Divine; and he did not share the enthusiasm of 
sanguine specialists whose imaginations and hopes painted 
in such glowing colours the glories of a Divinity which 
should be “ up to date.” The ancient dogma was ever the 
important thing, and the improvement of its theological 
defences had to be done in a good workmanlike way, but 
never amounted iri his eyes to the discovery of inspir- 
ing or satisfying truth. Moreover Newman dreaded 
lest the knowledge of things Divine and the traditional 
Christian spirit should be dimmed or destroyed by ill- 
judged attempts at a really needed theological reform; lest 
in place of amendments suited to the practical need, a 
revolution should be inaugurated, based on speculative 
theories. Such theories might approximate to the truth of 
things and the ultimate goal, but to try at once to realize 
them was to treat the structure of theology to a rash vivi- 
section—endangering life by a clever scientific scheme for 
improving its functions. He therefore preferred to leave 
standing some expressions or statements which could no 
longer be regarded as accurate, rather than to endanger the 
stability of the whole fabric by a process of sudden change 
which might, in the circumstances, jeopardize truths more 
important than those on whose behalf the change was 
advocated. 


tures of necessity.” —Arians, 137. Again he writes, “It was the duty of the 
rulers of the Church at whatever sacrifice of their feelings, to discuss the 
subject in controversy fully and unreservedly, and to state their decision 


openly.”—Ibid. p. 142. 














TO THE BODY 


HOU inmost, ultimate 
Council of judgment, palace ot decrees, 
Where the high senses hold their spiritual state, 
Sued by Earth’s embassies, 
And sign, approve, accept, conceive, create; 


Create—those senses close 
With the world’s pleas. The random odours reach 
Their sweetness in the place of thy repose, 

Upon thy tongue the peach, 
And in thy nostrils breathes the breathing rose. 


To thee, secluded one, 
The dark vibrations of the sightless skies, 
The lovely inexplicit colours run ; 

The light gropes for those eyes. 
O thou august! thou dost command the sun. 


Music, all dumb, hath trod 

Into thine ear her one effectual way; 

And fire and cold approach to gain thy nod, 
Where thou call’st up the day, 

Where thou awaitest the appeal of God. 


ALICE MEYNELL 





THE PRATORIUM OF 


PILATE 
And the Pillar of the Scourging 


. Das Pratorium des Pilatus. By Dr Karl Mommert. Haberland, 
Leipzig, 1903. 
. Le Prétoire de Pilate et la Forteresse Antonia. By Pére Barnabé 
d’Alsace, O.F.M. Paris, 1902. 
. La Palestine, Guide Historique, par les Professeurs de Notre 
Dame de France. Paris, 1904. 
. The Palace of Caiphas, English translation. By F. Urban Cop- 
pens, O.F.M. Burns & Oates, London, 1904. 
5- La Revue Biblique, 1903. Article by Pére Lagrange, O.P. 
pp. 457-467, et alibi. 
6. Das Pratorium des Pilatus, in the Theologische Quartalschrift 
of ‘Ttibingen. By Dr Van Bebber. April, 1905. 
And other Volumes. 


O long as the civilized world remains even nominally 
Christian, the question of the authenticity and acces- 
sibility of the Holy Places will always be a matter of inte- 
rest to reverent minds. When blunt Abbot Sampson, of 
Bury St Edmunds, heard of the fall of Jerusalem, in 1187, 
he put on haircloth and abstained from flesh meat, impo- 
sing special prayers upon himself for all his life afterwards. 
Nowadays few of us feel things quite so deeply as that. The 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre is no longer a cause for 
which men are willing to shed their blood. But even as it 
is there are not wanting earnest devotees, who sacrifice what 
is hardly less precious—their time, their comfort, and their 
health—in the effort to do honour to the venerable tradi- 
tions of the past. Money, in any case, has been contributed 
in generous profusion. Societies have been formed to pur- 
chase land, to carry out excavations, to maintain religious 
and charitable institutions, to publish documents, to pro- 
mote special study and to endow research. And for the most 
part we must recognize in the workers the same unselfish 
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purpose of making the scenes of our Lord’s earthly lite 
more accessible or better known. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the first results of this dis- 
play of energy have not been altogether comforting to lovers 
of tradition. A considerable number of Protestant authori- 
ties, unconsciously influenced perhaps by their revolt from 
the relic-venerating tendencies of Catholicism, have main- 
tained that all the hitherto accepted beliefs are utterly un- 
trustworthy, and that even in the case of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself the site honoured for so many centuries is demon- 
strably erroneous. Hence many English and American 
scholars, and amongst them so deeply religious an explorer 
as General Gordon of Khartoum, have supported the claims 
of various eminences on the north side of the city as repre- 
senting more probably the true Calvary. We may, however, 
congratulate ourselves that there has recently beena reaction 
against this extreme and unnecessary scepticism. Thanks in 
particular to the devoted labours of the late Dr Conrad von 
Schick, the architectural expert of the Deutscher Palastina 
Verein, it may be considered that the traditional sites 
of Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre have been success- 
fully vindicated.* The slight elevation on which the ancient 
church and surrounding buildings were erected by Con- 
stantine is now proved to have stood outside the city wall 
in the time of our Saviour, and with that fact disap- 
pears the only serious objection which has been hitherto 
raised against the authenticity of the received site of the 
Crucifixion. 

But while on one definite and fundamental point a satis- 
factory solution has thus been reached, another controversy 
of a more general character has recently developed into an 
acute phase—this time among the ranks of the Catholics 
themselves. With the arrival in Jerusalem of younger reli- 
gious communities, trained in a less conservative school 
and untrammelled by any connexion with the pilgrim routes 


* Dr Carl Mommert’s views do not altogether agree with Dr von 
Schick’s as to the character of the wall discovered by the latter, but both 
experts are satisfied that our traditional Calvary stood without the gate in 
the time of our Lord. 
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of past generations, a spirit of criticism, not always perhaps 
fully matured or wisely directed, has made itself increa- 
singly felt. That most of the traditional beliefs of the guar- 
dians of the Holy Places should be called in question is 
perhaps inevitable, but we may regret that the impression 
should have been given that the attack was vexatious or 
reckless rather than rigidly scientific. Neither, it must be 
added, have the critics always been free from the suspicion 
of interested motives.* On the other hand, the champions 
of the traditional sites have replied with a warmth alto- 
gether too suggestive of the controversies of the sixteenth 
century. One may readily understand and excuse a certain 
feeling of soreness on the part of those whose monopoly 
has been invaded, and whosee their centuries of loyal service 
apparently forgotten ; but it is difficult to sympathize with 
their attempt to identify the vindication of a particular topo- 
graphical theory with the cause of the Church at large. A 
man is not necessarily a “liberal Catholic” because he 
regards the indulgence granted to pilgrims at the supposed 
house of Veronica as a fact which has no bearing whatever on 
the question of theauthenticity of the site. Neitheris he dis- 
loyal to the Popes who preached the crusade or to the heroes 
who took part in it, because he believes that the Christians 
of those days were mistaken in identifying the precise spot 
where our Lady swooned or where St Peter wept after his 


* It does not seem necessary to go into the details of this unfortunate 
controversy. Its latest developments are marked by the publication in 
1904 of La Palestine, Guide Historique et Pratigue, by the Assump- 
tionist professors of the College of Notre Dame de France at Jerusalem, 
and by the reply thereto in the form of a pamphlet, called Te Pa/ace of 
Caiphas, by Father Urban Coppens, O.F.M. While I have no sympathy 
with the tone of this last brochure—such a phrase as “incredible eftron- 
tery’ is surely quite inadmissible in a dispute between religious—the 
fundamental grievance that the Assumptionists, after rejecting wholesale 
the traditional sites, have with still less reason identified one of these sites 
with a spot in their own garden cannot easily be answered. A series of 
volumes by another Franciscan Father, Frére Barnabé d’Alsace, represents 
an earlier stage in the discussion. With reference to these the reader may 
be recommended to peruse the very temperate and dignified article of 
the celebrated Dominican, Pére Lagrange, in the Revue Bibligue for 
1903, pp. 464-468. 
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fall. On the whole, it seems to the present writer after a 
good deal of careful reading on both sides of the dispute 
that the truth, as usual, lies between the two extremes. The 
critics have doubtless been too ready to regard all local 
traditions as worthless, and more especially they have often 
been careless and unscientific in their method of reaching 
the truth. But while fully recognizing this, there can be 
little doubt that the whole area of the Holy City has 
become overgrown with legend, and that we can feel little 
confidence even in our best efforts to winnow the chaff from 
the grain. Let me add that although the state of uncer- 
tainty resulting therefrom is vexatious and disappointing, 
it would also be a great mistake to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. Withquestions of faith, of course, such problems have 
nothing to do, and even so far as regards the devotion of 
the faithful their interest is only relative. As Pére Lagrange 
has admirably said: 


If Origen, Eusebius, St Jerome, Sozomen are all mistaken, not 
merely as to the precise situation of the house of Cleophas, but 
about the identity of Emmaus Nicopolis with the Emmaus of the 
Gospels, how can we expect a pilgrim prostrate in the dust at a 
street corner to hold for certain that at this identical spot our 
Saviour fell for the second time or the third time? We are 
told the pilgrims come to make the Stations of the Cross, and that if 
they have not a blind confidence in the 4zc [here] of the lay-brother 
who is taking them round, they lose all devotion. Surely this is a 
poor compliment to pay them. The faithful know very well that 
when the Church proposes some special mystery of our Lord’s 
life for their veneration, the word hodie (to-day) which is used in 
the liturgy has only an approximate value. The pilgrims are no 
more the slaves of the Aic than they are of the hodie. ‘They are 
happy to follow the footsteps of Christ, to make protestation 
of their gratitude to the God made Man, to kiss the stone in 
token of their humility and adoration; but their devotion will 
only be the more free and spontaneous if it is not necessarily taken 
for a stolid act of faith in the assertion of a topographical fact. If 
it were otherwise, we should have to remind them that our 
Saviour has taught us to adore the Father in spirit and in truth.* 


*Pére Lagrange, O.P., in the Revue ‘Biblique, 1903, p. 461. 
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I propose to illustrate the caution imposed upon us in 
this matter of the identification of the Holy Places by in- 
vestigating the details of one particular tradition, that con- 
nected with the pillar at which our Blessed Lord was 
scourged. A portion of that column—lI am not for the 
moment concerned with the pillar kept in the Church of 
St Praxedis in Rome—is still shown to pilgrims at the chapel 
of the Apparition in the Latin Monastery* a few yards 
from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Hardly any relic 
is of itself more calculated to arouse deep feelings of devo- 
tion, and there are few of which more abundant notices 
are preserved, especially among the pilgrims of earliest 
date. And yet in spite of this I think that the reader will 
be ready to agree with me, whatever theory he may adopt 
regarding its origin, that no sort of confidence is possible 
as to the authenticity of this supposed monument of the 
sacred Passion. And if this doubt exists, and has existed, 
as we shall see, from the very beginning, in the case of a 
relic so well attested, it is obvious that we must at least 
suspend our judgment in pronouncing upon such sites as 
those, let us say, of the Stations of the Cross, so long as 
we have no better evidence to depend upon than simple 
tradition. 

In the earliest account of the Holy Places which has been 
preserved to us by any visitor to Jerusalem, that of the 
Bordeaux pilgrim who made his journey to Palestine in 
the year 333 A.D., the column of the scourging occupies a 
conspicuous place. The writer says : 


In the same direction you make the ascent to Sion [possibly the 
church so designated], and there it appears where stood the house 
of Caiphas the High Priest, and the column is still there at which 
they beat Christ with scourges.Tt 

*i.e., the Apparition of our Lord to His Blessed Mother after the 
Resurrection. This broken column a few years back was described in the 
semi-official Guide by Frére Liévin, O.F.M., as the pillar at which 
our Lord was scourged in Pilate’s Pretorium (Liévin, Guide Indicateur, 
edition 1876, vol. 1, pp. 187-188). But the Franciscan Fathers now 
apparently identify it with the pillar to which our Lord was bound in 
the Palace of Caiphas. 

t “In eadem ascenditur Sion, et paret ubi fuit domus Caife sacerdotis, 
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In its more obvious meaning this passage suggests that 
the column of the scourging was to be found among the 
ruins of the Palace of Caiphas; so at any rate it is inter- 
preted by Father Barnabé d’ Alsace and others.* I say among 
the ruins, for we learn upon the incontrovertible authority 
of St Cyril of Jerusalem, who wrote some twenty years 
later, that in his day the house of Caiphas lay overthrown 
and desolate.t There is nothing, however, in the Bordeaux 
pilgrim’s narrative to prove that the Church of the Cenacle 
on Mount Sion was already built at the time of his visit. 
Fifty years later, when the lady from Galicia whom we 
must now no longer call St Silvia but Egeria or Eucheria,f 
penned her remarkable description of Jerusalem and its 
liturgical celebrations, it is abundantly clear that the church 
on Mount Sion was one of the most frequented buildings 


of the city.§ 


By the time [she says] that they have come in front of the 
Cross, it begins to be broad daylight. ‘Then again that passage is 
read from the Gospel where the Lord is brought before Pilate, and 
everything which it is written that Pilate said to the Lord or to 
the Jews is read. 


et columna adhuc ibi est in qua Christum flagellis ceciderunt.” I quote 
from the text of the /tinera Hierosolymitana, edited by Geyer, which forms 
volume xxxix of the Vienna (Corpus Scriptorum, p. 22.'The Church on 
Sion occupying the supposed site of the Coenaculum must have been 
built after the basilica of the Holy Sepulchre had been erected by Con- 
stantine. 

*I may point out, however, that the language used is perhaps con- 
sistent with the idea that the pillar was not to be found at the house of 
Caiphas, but in the Church of Sion. According to the loose constructions 
of the illiterate writers of this period, it would be quite natural that idi 
should refer to Sion and not to domus Caipha. The chief difficulty is 
caused by the word adhuc, “is sti/] there.” 

Tt See Migne, P.G. vol. xxx, p. 818. 

} This important discovery is due to the sagacity of Dom Feérotin, a 
distinguished Benedictine of Solesmes, now of Farnborough, who has 
dealt with the subject at length in an article in the Rewue des Questions 
Historigues (October, 1903), since reprinted separately. 

§See e.g., S. Silvie Peregrinatio (ed. Geyer), p. 92: “ Fit oratio et 
legitur ille locus de evangelio ubi eadem die Dominus in eodem loco, ubi 
ipsa ecclesia nunc in Syon est, clausis ostiis ingressus est discipulis.” 
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After describing the address delivered by the bishop 


and the dismissal of the congregation, Egeria goes on: 


After this they are dismissed from the Cross, the sun not being 
yet high.* Straightway the more ardent ones go up to Sion to pray 
at that pillar at which the Lord was scourged. 


She does not tell us precisely whether the column at this 
date was venerated among the ruins of Caiphas’ house or 
in the Church of Sion, but that the latter supposition is in 
every way more probable appears from St Jerome’s plain 
statement (c. 404). Considering this great Doctor’s long 
residence in Jerusalem, it seems impossible that he should 
be mistaken as to the facts. Speaking of St Paula in the 
course of her pilgrimage climbing the hill of Sion, he 
remarks: 


There was shown her the column supporting the portico of the 
church, stained with the blood of the Lord, to which he is said to 
have been bound and scourged.t 


It is hardly possible to doubt that this church was the 


church of the Cenacle; and, seeing that the column was 
built into the portico, it is plain that it must have been 
there since the first construction of the building. St 
Jerome’s statement is, moreover, borne out by the following 
quatrain of the Christian poet Prudentius. As the poet died 
in 424 his testimony is almost contemporary with that 
just cited. 


* The translation in the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society edition says, 
“The sun not being yet up.” But this is surely inconsistent with its 
being broad daylight before the reading began. I think that “ antequam 
sol procedat” means “ before the sun has risen to any great height.” 
The text reads: “ Ante crucem autem at [sic] ubi ventum fuerit, jam lux 
quasi clara incipit esse. Ibi denuo legitur ille locus de evangelio ubi 
adducitur Dominus ad Pilatum, et omnia quecunque scripta sunt Pilatum 
ad Dominum dixisse aut ad Judeos totum legitur.... Post hoc ergo 
missa facta de Cruce, id est antequam sol procedat, statim unusquisque 
animosi [sic] vadent in Syon orare ad columnam illam ad quam flagellatus 
est Dominus.” 

t “ Unde egrediens ascendit Sion . . . Ostendebatur illi columna ecclesiz 
porticum sustinens infecta cruore Domini, ad quam vinctus dicitur flagel- 
latus.”,—Hieronymi Ep. cviii (Migne, P.L. xxi, p. 884). 
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COLUMNA AD QUAM FLAGELLATUS 
EST CHRISTUS 
Vinctus in his Dominus stetit edibus, atque columnz 
Annexus tergum dedit, ut servile, flagellis. 
Perstat adhuc templumque gerit veneranda columna, 
Nosque docet cunctis immunes vivere flagris.* 


I translate literally into prose, “To the column at which 
Christ was scourged. In this hall stood the Lord, and 
bound to a pillar offered His back to the lash like a slave. 
It still endures, that venerable pillar, bearing up the fane 
to remind us that we [in consequence] live free from all 
stripes.” 

There is not, 1 think, any satisfactory evidence to prove 
that Prudentius himself had ever visited the Holy Land, 
and consequently it would be rash to press his words too 
far. But it is worth noticing that he declares that it was 
“in this hall” (in bis edibus), which had been converted 
into a Christian church (¢emp/um), that our Saviour was 
bound and scourged. One would suppose that he imagined 
the Church on Sion to have occupied the site of the Pre- 
torium of Pilate. 

Without dwelling, however, on this confusion, let us 
pass on to consider a group of three distinct itineraries which 
introduce an entirely new feature into the description of 
the pillar. The first of these seems to belong to a time 
only a very few years subsequent to St Jerome and 
Prudentius. The author of this Breviarius, as it is com- 
monly called, is unknown, but he probably wrote his 
account before the year 430.f His mention of the pillar is 
contained only in these few words: 


Thence you go to a very great basilica on the holy Sion, 
wherein is the column at which the Lord Jesus was scourged. 


* Prudentius, Dittocheum, 40-41 (Migne, P.L. vol. Lx, p. 108). 

t This is determined by a comparison with the Vita S. Melania Funi- 
oris, a lady who roofed in the open space before the Holy Sepulchre. 
See Pére Barnabé d’Alsace, Le Prétoire, p. 147, and Mommert, Das 
Pratorium, p. 89. 
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One may see there the print of His hands as He clasped it, marked 
as deep as though the stone were wax.* 


About a hundred years later than this, i.e.,in 530, the 
pilgrim Theodosius gives a very similar description. | 
quote only the part which is more material. 


The pillar formerly in the house of Caiphas at which the Lord 
Christ was scourged is now in Holy Sion. This pillar at the 
bidding of our Lord followed Him, and as He clung to it while 
He was being scourged, His arms, hands and fingers sank into it, 
as if it were wax, and the marks appear to this day. Likewise His 
whole countenance, His chin, nose and eyes are imprinted on it as 
if it were wax. 


It will be noticed that Theodosius states distinctly that 
the pillar which he saw in the Sion church had formerly 
been in the house of Caiphas, and he is evidently under 
the impression that the scourging took place there! Indeed 
Il am inclined to think that the curious words about the 
pillar “following”—I have here simply copied the trans- 
lation of the Palestine Pilgrims Text Society—are meant 


to convey that the column transferred itself miraculously 
from the house of Caiphas to the church of Sion. There is 
a reference to another pillar which is supposed to have tra- 
velled through the air{ in the description of the Holy 


* “ Deinde vadis ad sancte Sion basilicam magnam nimis, ubi est illa 
columna, ubi czsus est dominus Jesus. Apparet ibi quomodo manu 
amplexavit, quasi in cera designasset.”—Breviarius, ed. Geyer, p. 154. 

t In giving the Latin of this passage it seems worth while to include 
the introductory words. It will thence be seen that a church dedicated to 
St Peter had by this time been built on the site of the house of Caiphas, 
and another dedicated to the Divine Wisdom (Sancta Sophia) on the site 
of the Pretorium. 

“De sancta Sion ad domum Caiphz, que est modo ecclesia sancti 
Petri, sunt plus minus passi numero L. De domo Caiphz ad pretorium 
Pilati plus minus passi numero C ; ibi est ecclesia Sancte Sophiz : juxta 
se missus est sanctus Hieremias in lacum. Columna, quae fuit in domo 
Caiphe, ad quam dominus Christus flagellatus est, modo in sancta Sion 
iussu domini ipsa columna secuta est, et quomodo eam, dum flagellaretur, 
amplexavit, sicut in cera sic brachia eius, manus vel digiti in eam hase- 
runt et hodie paret, sed et facies omnis, mentus, nasus vel oculi eius sicut 
in cera designavit.”-—Theodosius, vii; Geyer, p. 141. 

t “In ipsa strata non multum longe ab ipsa civitate stat columna mar- 
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Places which passes under the name of St Antoninus of 
Piacenza now immediately to be quoted. This description 
must have been written about the year 570, and it includes 
an interesting mention of the pillar of the scourging in the 
following terms: 


In that same Church [of Sion] is the pillar at which our Lord 
was scourged, upon which pillar is the following miraculous appear- 
ance : when He embraced it, His breast imprinted itself upon the 
very stone; and His two hands with both their palms and fingers 
are to be seen upon the stone, so that a measure is taken from thence 
for various weaknesses, and those who wear it round their necks are 
healed.* 


This curious statement about the measuring, of which 
moreover Antoninus quotes other examples, finds interest- 
ing confirmation in the De Gloria Martyrum of St Gregory 
of Tours who died in 595 and was consequently a con- 
temporary. There seems no reason to believe that the great 
historian ever visited the Holy Land, but he makes re- 
ference to the pillar of the scourging in the Church of 
Sion and adds that “ to this pillar many come full of faith 
and put round it strips of cloth which they have woven. 
These they afterwards take back again as things super- 
naturally blessed, believing that in various maladies they 
will give relief.” With the exception of a brief mention 


morea in media via, in qua prius Dominus ducebatur ad flagellandum, 
quz fugiens levata a nube et posita in ipso loco.” Antoninus, ed. Geyer, 
p. 176. 

*I do not, of course, attempt to correct the faulty syntax of Antoninus 
or other early writers. This passage is thus printed by Geyer from the 
manuscripts : 

“Deinde venimus in basilica sancta Sion ubi sunt multa mirabilia, inter 
quibus quod legitur de lapide angulare. . . . In ipsa ecclesia est columna, 
ubi flagellatus est Dominus. In qua columna tale est signum: dum eam 
amplexasset, pectus ejus inhzsit in ipsa marmore, et manus ambas appar- 
ent et digiti et palmz in ipsa petra, ita ut pro singulis languoribus men- 
sura tollatur exinde : et circum collum habent et sanantur.”—Antoninus, 
ed, Geyer, xxiii, 174. 

t “Ad hanc columnam multi fide pleni accedentes, corrigias textiles 
faciunt, eamque circumdant, quas rursus pro benedictionibus recipiunt, 
diversis infirmitatibus profuturas.”—Greg. Turon. De Ghria Martyrum 
cap. II. 
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by St Sophronius at the beginning of the seventh century 
this is the last clear reference to the column of the scour- 
ging upon Mount Sion prior to the devastation wrought in 
Jerusalem by the Persian inroad under Chosroes in 631. 
I may add that it is doubtful whether the column thus 
minutely described for us by so many early eae can 
be identified with any one of the similar relics of which we 
hear at a later epoch. Let us pause then for a moment to 
review our data. 

And first it is to be noted that all these testimonies 
without exception represent the pillar as located on Mount 
Sion, and while none of them makeany sort of reference tothe 
Pretorium of Pilate as the place where it was first erected 
and in which our Lord was scourged, there is at least 
one writer, Theodosius, who says explicitly—and another, 
the earliest, who implies—that the column originally stood 
in the house of Caiphas. This supposition would not be 
antecedently improbable, for all are agreed that the house 
of Caiphas was situated on Mount Sion and apparently but 
a short distance from the Cenacle. On the other hand, if we 
suppose, as thereceived tradition affirms, that the Pretorium 
of Pilate is to be sought near the fortress of Antonia in 
the north-east corner of the city, the column would have 
had to be brought a distance of more than half a mile 
across the Tyropcean valley and up the difficult slope of 
Sion. The modern Franciscan defenders of the traditional 
sites have evidently been profoundly impressed by these 
considerations, and they have started in consequence a very 
desperate hypothesis indeed, According to them the pillar 
venerated on Mount Sion was simply the pillar to which 
our Lord was bound during the night which He spent in 
the house of Caiphas. Prudentius, the Bordeaux pilgrim 
and St Jerome, they say, “compare the tortures which 
Jesus suffered in the palace of Caiphas to the agony of 
the scourging ; and the column to which He was fastened 
until daybreak received according to tradition the name of 
the column of the scourging.* I have patiently sought for 
justification of this assertion, and I must frankly confess that 


* Coppens, The Palace of Caiphas, p. 10;and P. Barnabé, Le Prétoire, p.139. 
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I have not been able to find a shadow of it. * Neither is 
there at this period, nor for many centuries afterwards, any 
suggestion of the existence of two columns which were 
identified with the flagellation. The pillar on Mount Sion 
is described by pilgrim after pilgrim without any apparent 
consciousness of ambiguity, simply as the column at which 
our Blessed Lord was scourged.f If this was not really 
the actual shaft of stone at which Pilate’s cruel sentence was 
carried out, then we must say that all trace of the true pillar 
was lost, for it is inconceivable that so many witnesses who 
mention the Sion column should all agree in ignoring the 
existence of another such relic, though, in their eyes, this 
last, if it existed, would have seemed only second in im- 
portance to the wood of the cross itself. Moreover, there is 
still one early witness whose testimony, I believe, has 
hitherto passed unnoticed, but who leaves no possible room 
for doubt that in speaking of the pillar of flagellation he 
meant only the pillar at which our Lord was scourged 
immediately before the Crucifixion. The famous St Ephraem 
the Syrian, who died in 373, may very probably have 
visited Jerusalem in person. We know that he travelled to 
Asia Minor, and it is asserted that he took a journey to 
Egypt. In any case he was in a position to obtain accu- 
rate information about the Holy Places. Now in certain 
hymns of his, printed for the first time some few years 
since by Monsignor Lamy, St Ephraem makes a systematic 
review of the scenes of the Passion; and, amongst other 
themes, he writes at length and in most feeling terms about 
the scourging of our Saviour. The following are the con- 
cluding words: 

* It is difficult to see how Pére Barnabé can possibly seek to justify his 
opinion by a reference to St Jerome’s Commentary on St Matthew iv, 
c. 26, v. 59 (Migne, P.L. xxvi, 201). All that St Jerome says is that Peter 
followed our Lord to the house of Caiphas to see “ utrum pontifex neci 
eum addiceret an flagellis cesum dimitteret.” 

t I might add to other testimonies the brief summary of the memorials 
of the Passion given in a letter of St Paulinus of Nola (c. 412). He speaks 
in order of the “ atrium judicati, columna districti, spina coronati, lignum 
suspensi, saxum sepulti.””—Paulinus, Ep. 49 (Hartel, p. 402). Obviously 


the “columna” is the pillar of the scourging inflicted after Pilate’s 
sentence. 
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After Jesus was scourged by ruffians on the festival day, the 
pillar against which He was scourged shuddered as though it were 
alive. The very stone felt that the man bound to the pillar was He 
that gave the stone its being. The pillar shuddered knowing that 
the Lord of all creatures was being scourged. In testimony of 
this anguish the pillar, which endures to this day, bears witness that 
when in contact with the body of Christ it [the pillar] contracted 
with fear.* 


No one, I think, who pays attention to the description 
of the pillar given by Theodosius, St Antoninus and the 
Breviarius, can feel a doubt that Ephraem also must be 
alluding to that strange appearance of the stone which sug- 
gested to all three the impression left by a man’s body. 
But St Ephraem is the earliest in point of time, and in his 
case the context leaves absolutely no ambiguity as to the 
occasion of the scourging. There is explicit mention of 
Pilate and the “Pretorium ”’ (the Latin word being used 
in the Syriac text), and the hymn from which I have quoted 
is assigned by its rubric to the morning station upon Friday 
in Holy Week. Further, in the Carmina Nisibena of the 
same early Father we have another possible allusion in the 
following terms: 


On the pillar again they stretched Him as for scourging, Him 
whose pillar went before to guide their tribes. The pillar on the 
pillar; He was scourged, He removed Himself from out of Sion, 
and its fall came.t 


It seems to me natural to connect this mention of Sion 
with the fact that it was on Mount Sion itself that the 
column of the scourging was exposed for veneration. 

Again the reader can hardly fail to perceive that the pillar 
which, according to Jerome and Prudentius, supported the 
portico, and which in the account of other witnesses was 
embraced by our Lord and bore the impress of His face, 


* St Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, ed. Lamy, vol. 1, p. 480. 

+ St Ephraem, Carmina Nisibena, ed. Bickell, pp. 199, 114. Another 
veiled allusion to the pillar on Mount Sion may perhaps be traced in 
the Life of Peter the Iberian, ed. Raabe, p. 46, in a story in which a 
reference to the stripes upon our Lord’s back seems rather violently 
dragged in, in connexion with Peter’s residence on Sion. 
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cannot have been a short truncated column only two or 
three feet high. What they saw was clearly something which 
extended to the roof, and formed an integral part of the 
building on Sion. 

Here, then, we are met by a dilemma. If the supposed 
column of the flagellation had never stood in the Preto- 
rium at all, but, as Theodosius plainly states, had been 
brought to the Church of Sion from the house of Caiphas 
a few score yards away, what under these circumstances is 
the critical value of our early traditions ? There is not one of 
our witnesses who manifests the slightest doubt of the fact 
that the column shown on Sion was ¢ée pillar of the scour- 
ging. On the other hand, the supposition that the column 
really came from Pilate’s judgement hall is involved in all 
sorts of difficulties. I will say nothing of the miraculous 
impression on the stone, a marvel of the first magnitude, 
which surely ought to have found some record in the 
Gospels or in the apologists and other writers of the first 
three centuries. Neither need we make too much of the 
difficulty of transporting this great column across the Tyro- 
poean valley for a distance of more than half a mile. But 
we have undoubtedly to face both the silence of all our 
witnesses about any such transfer, and the positive state- 
ment in a contrary sense of at least one of them. Moreover, 
what is perhaps most important of all, there is the difficulty 
of assigning a date for the conveyance of the pillar from 
the Antonia to Sion. It is hardly possible to imagine the 
Christians building large churches and moving stone 
columns across Jerusalem before the reign of Constantine. 
There was undoubtedly a church occupying the site of the 
Cenacle in the time of St Cyril (348), but Epiphanius seems 
distinctly to say that it was small,* while the most recent 
expert authority inclines to the opinion that it was the very 
same building which the Apostles themselves had used, 
with a lower and upper chamber.t We cannot suppose that 

"See De Mensuris et Ponderibus, cap. xiv; puxpa¢ ovenc.—Migne, P.G., 
XLII, p. 261. 


tThe whole matter is very fully discussed by Mommert, Die Dor- 
mitio und das deutsche Grundstiick auf dem traditionellen Zion, 1899. See 
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such an edifice had a portico, or that a big stone column 
could find any place there unless the whole was rebuilt. That 
it was rebuilt at some early date seems certain, from the fact 
that fifth and sixth-century writers describe the Sion Church 
as of vast extent.* But, if rebuilt at all, it seems impossible 
to believe that the work could have taken place before the 
death of Constantine without our hearing of it. Yet the so- 
called column of the scourging already stood on Mount 
Sion in 333, as we know from the Bordeaux pilgrim. It 
would be difficult, I fear, to make the argument entirely clear 
without fuller explanations and more copious extracts than 
I have room for here, but in brief the matter comes to this, 
that if the column had really belonged to the Pretorium 
of Pilate it would be impossible to account for its presence 
on the West hill of the Holy City as early as 333. There- 
fore we are led to the conclusion that the pillar must from 
the beginning have formed part of the Palace of Caiphas, 
amid the ruins of which the Bordeaux pilgrim appears to 
have seen it, and consequently cannot have been the authen- 
tic pillar at which our Saviour was scourged. And this 
brings with it the further suggestion that it was something in 
the worn or contorted shape of the column which had 
persuaded the devout Christians of Jerusalem that it bore 
the impression of a human form, from which they rashly 
inferred that it could be none other than the pillar at which 
our Lord had suffered. If this be the true explanation of 
the tradition which attached to one of the earliest and most 
frequently mentioned among the objects of devotion in the 
Holy City, it must be obvious that even traditions which 
stretch back to the beginning of the fourth century require 
the most careful testing and sifting before they can be safely 
accepted. How much more so the beliefs which first come 
to light in the later middle ages and of which we can find 
pp. 66 seq. et passim. I confess that I am more attracted by the theory 
of Th. Zahn, Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, vol. x, 1899, pp. 388 seq., and 
Diekamp, Hippolytos von Theben, pp. 97-99, who holds that the Cenacle 
Church was first erected between 333 and 348. 

* The writer of the Breviarius (c. 430), for instance, declares, as we 


have already seen, “‘deinde vadis ad Sancte Zion basilicam magnam nimis,” 
and this statement does not stand alone. 
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no trace until after the Persian and Mohammedan invasions 
had swept away nearly all the landmarks? 

It would take us too far to speak at any length of the 
subsequent history of the pillar of the scourging—if indeed 
we can safely identify the relic which the Crusaders vene- 
rated on Mount Sion, and a portion of which is now seen 
in the Chapel of the Apparition, with the column which, in 
St Ephraem’s time, was held to bear the impress of our 
Lord’s body. One thing is certain—that the short pillar in 
the chapel of St Praxedis at Rome is not a fragment of 
that of Mount Sion. The Roman pillar is complete in 
itself. The official description declares* that it is not the 
column which supported the portico of the Temple and at 
which our Lord was mocked, but is that at which He was 
scourged in the Pretorium of the Roman governor. The 
most curious feature of the medieval tradition—lI refer 
particularly to the period of the Latin kingdom of Jeru- 
salem in the twelfth century—is that pilgrims at that epoch 
were taught to see on Mount Sion not only the pillar of 
the scourging, but the site of the Pretorium of Pilate with 
its /ithostrotos (paved courtyard). The existence of this 
belief is indisputable, and is attested by numerous witnesses 
who tell us that Latin inscriptions had been set up stating 
that here on Mount Sion our Lord was condemned to death 
and scourged and crowned with thorns.T 

But that this location of the Pretorium of Pilate on 
Mount Sion (the West hill) has been completely abandoned 
since the thirteenth century it seems hardly necessary to 
prove.f{ According to the testimony of innumerable pil- 


* See Bosio, Crux Triumphans et Gloriosa, p. 86. On the other hand, 
Frére Liévin, in his official Guide Indicateur to the Jerusalem shrines, 
declared in 1868 and long afterwards that the Jerusalem relic is the true 
column of the scourging, the Roman one that of the mocking. But now 
again Frére Barnabé, in 1902, once more reverses the rdles. 

Tt See e.g., Fetellus, John of Wirtzburg and Theoderich. 

} Iam not of course forgetting that many recent authorities, mostly 
Protestant, have contended for the identification of the Roman Governor’s 
Pretorium with the Palace of Herod, which is supposed to have stood on 
Mount Sion on the site of the present Turkish barracks. The same view 
has also been very strongly urged of late by a Catholic professor, Doctor 
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grims who have left detailed descriptions ot the routes 
which they followed, according to all the extant maps, 
whether early or late, rude or elaborate, according to the 
still living tradition of the Franciscan Friars, whose con- 
tinuous residence in Jerusalem has not been interrupted 
since the thirteenth century, the site of the Pretorium of 
Pilate has been shown for the last 600 years on the East 
hill near the Ecce Homo arch, not far from the Probatic 
Pool and the Gate Sitti Miriam. This, as is well known, 
is the point of departure of the Via Dolorosa with its in- 
dulgenced Stations some now marked by tablets in the wall, 
and here it is believed that two of the flagstones of the old 
paved court (/thostrotos) of the Roman Governor’s residence 
may still be seen above the vaulting of the ancient gateway 
known as the arch of the Ecce Homo. 

Is this the true site of Pilate’s Pretorium ? The work of 
Pére Barnabé d’Alsace, already mentioned, one of the 
most learned of the Franciscan community of Jerusalem, 
has been written with the express object of vindicating this 
tradition.* He seems to regard the rival theories advanced 
by other Catholic students, not only as presumptuous and 
irreverent, but as a sort of insidious attack upon the faith 
of their fallow Catholics. The tone of his book I consider 
regrettable, but with the more general features of his argu- 
ment I am inclined to agree. There is nothing in the meagre 
accounts of the early pilgrims which requires us to locate 
the Pretorium deep in the Tyropoean valley as far to the 
south as the Mekhemeh. On the other hand the archzo- 
logical evidence for the existence of a paved court or street 


Van Bebber, in the Theolgische Quartalschrift (April, 1905). The spot 
indicated is, however, in any case 400 or 500 yards distant from the 
Cenacle, and the argument supposes that the early Christians of Jerusalem 
retained absolutely no memory of the sites of the Passion. This last 
assumption is an extreme view and seems to me intrinsically improbable. 

* Monseigneur Louis Piavi, Patriarch of Jerusalem, who, it should be 
mentioned, is himself a Franciscan, in a letter to the author accepting the 
dedication of this book, commends the writer’s devotion in maintaining 
the “ true traditions,” “ et cela en dépit des attaques inconsidérées d’une 
prétendue science, ennemie, pour ne rien dire de plus, de la piété qu’in- 
spire la religion.” 
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in the neighbourhood of the Ecce Homo arch is very 
strong,* and this pavement extended as far westward as the 
present Armenian Convent, which is believed to stand on the 
site of the “ Church of the Swoon.” ¢ Although the surface 
of the ground at the Armenian Convent was originally some 
twenty feet lower than the level of the soil at the base of the 
Ecce Homo arch, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
intervening space was paved with flagstones. Moreover 
there are other archeological reasons, derived in part from 
the descriptions of Josephus, which would lead us to look 
for the Lithostrotos in this quarter of the city. [ I am inclined 
then to believe that Pére Barnabé is justified in assigning 
the Pretorium to the neighbourhood of the arch in accordance 
with the received tradition. 

But when the question arises of determining the exact 
site of Pilate’s residence, or the spot where our Saviour 
stood to have sentence passed upon Him, it becomes less 
easy to accept Pére Barnabé’s conclusions. His view is 
based upon a popular tradition current from the thirteenth 
century onwards, but this is surely a very unsafe founda- 
tion on which to rely.) Only a century earlier, as we have 


*See Dr Conrad von Schick’s “ Baugeschichte des Stadt Jerusalem ” in 
the Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina Vereins, vol. xiv, p. 20; vol. xvi, p. 168. 

t This medieval church (dello Spasmo, du Spasme), which was already 
in ruins in the fourteenth century, was believed to mark the place where 
our Blessed Lady swooned when she met her Son on His way to Calvary. 
It does not quite agree with the actual site of the tablet marking the fourth 
Station of the Cross. 

[In writing a few years back upon the Stations of the Cross (see 
The Month, August, 1900, p. 162), I adopted, I fear without sufficient 
examination, the view enunciated by Padre Zanecchia, O.P. Further con- 
sideration of the evidence has satisfied me that the site suggested by him 
for the Pretorium has much less to recommend it than I then supposed. 

§Such popular traditions drifting on from age to age often flatly con- 
tradict each other. A conspicuous instance is the supposed Station of the 
meeting with the women of Jerusalem. In the fifteenth century, and even 
as late as the time of Zuallardo (1587) and Fra Bernardino Amico 
(1620), this meeting was believed to have taken place within the city 
gate (Porta Judiciaria) and before reaching the house of Veronica. It 
should thus precede the present sixth Station. Now, however, following 
Adrichomius, this incident is represented as having occurred at the foot of 
the slope of Calvary and is counted as the eighth Station. 
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seen, the Pretorium itself was located upon Mount Sion, 
and the truth appears to be that when Jerusalem was 
recaptured by the Franks in 1099, the memory of any but 
the most important sites had been effaced during the four 
and a half centuries of Arab domination. Indeed the histo- 
rian of the crusade, the anonymous author of the Gesta 
Francorum, plainly says as much; for, describing the places 
to be venerated in the holy city, he speaks of “the scourg- 
ing of Jesus Christ and His crowning and mocking and 
the other things which He endured for our sakes’’; but 
he adds that “it cannot easily now be ascertained where 
these things took place, because the City since then has 
been so often overthrown and laid waste.”* This must 
have been written about the year 1108, and we find that 
almost immediately afterwards, as mentioned above, the 
Pretorium of Pilate was located at Mount Sion. How it 
came about that opinion subsequently reverted from the 
West to the East hill is not clear. Mommert with some 
plausibility conjectures that the change was due less to a 
scientific study either of the written evidence or of oral 
traditions than to jealousy of the schismatic Armenians, who 
owned someof these sites on Mount Sion.t This conjecture, 
however, certainly cannot yet be considered proved, and we 
can only say that if the location of Pilate’s Pretorium in the 
vicinity of the Ecce Homo Arch was a mere random guess, 
it must be regarded as a singularly fortunate one and not 
very far from the truth. But can we determine the real site 
more accurately ? Dr Mommert thinks we can, and after a 
careful study of his monograph on the subject 1 am dis- 
tinctly inclined to agree with him. 

It would of course be impossible to enter here upon any 
elaborate discussion of the evidence upon which Dr 
Mommert bases his theory, but a few words will suffice to 
give an outline of the main argument. He considers that 

*< Hee intra urbem a fidelibus venerantur . . . . flagellatio Jesu 
Christi, atque coronatio et derisio et cetera que pro nobis pertulit: sed 


non facile ubi fuerunt nunc dignosci possunt, cum presertim civitas ipsa 
toties postea destructa atque deleta sit.”——Bougars, Gesta ‘Dei per Francos 
(ed. 1611, p. $73). 
t Mommert, Das Pratorium des Pilatus, pp. 31-32. 
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it may with fair probability be assumed that the site of 
Pilate’s judgement hall was accurately known in the time of 
Constantine. The building was then apparently in ruins, 
for St Cyril of Jerusalem only a few years later appeals to 
it as a very parable of desolation, familiar to all his hearers; 
and while Constantine was still living, the Bordeaux pil- 
erim in 333 pointedly refers to the “walls” which were 
then standing, giving at the same time a rather minute 
description of its position. It is upon the details thus fur- 
nished that Dr Mommert’s argument is largely based. The 
following are the terms in which the Bordeaux pilgrim 
describes what he saw: 


From thence as you go out of the walls of Sion, as you walk 
towards the gate of Neapolis [the Damascus gate], towards the 
right, below in the valley, are walls where was the house or pre- 
torium of Pontius Pilate. Here our Lord was tried before His 
Passion.* 


About a century later the author of the Breviarius writes: 


Thence you go to the house of Pilate, where he delivered over 
our Lord to the Jews after He had been scourged ; where there 
is a large Basilica, and in it there is a chamber, which is where 
they stripped Him and He was scourged. It is called [the Church 
of ] Holy Wisdom.t 


From these and some other scraps of similar evidence it 
appears that the ruins of Pilate’s Pretorium stood below on 
the right in the valley fora man who went from Sion north- 
wards towards the Damascus gate, the hill of Calvary 
being on his left ; and, secondly, that at some time in the 
fourth or fifth century a church was built upon the site of 
these ruins under the dedication of Sancta Sophia (the 
Holy Wisdom). 

Of this Church of the Holy Wisdom a fuller account 


* “Inde ut eas foris murum de Sion, euntibus ad porta Neapolitana ad 
partem dextram deorsum in valle sunt parietes, ubi domus fuit sive Pre- 
torium Ponti Pilati: ibi Dominus auditus est antequam pateretur.”—J¢er 
Burdigalense, ed. Geyer, p. 22. 

t “ Deinde vadis ad domum Pilati, ubi tradidit Dominum flagellatum 
Judeis; ubi est basilica grandis, et est ibi cubiculus, ubi expoliaverunt eum, 
et flagellatus est, et vocatur Sancta Sophia.” —Breviarius, Geyer, p. 155. 
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has been left us by St Antoninus of Piacenza,* who makes 
it clear that the imprint of our Lord’s feet was in some 
way or other specially venerated there. 


We prayed [he says] in the Pretorium, where the Lord was 
tried, which is now the basilica of Holy Wisdom. In the church 
itself is the seat upon which Pilate sat when he tried our Lord. 
There also is a square stone which used to stand in the midst of 
the Prztorium, upon which the accused was placed during his 
trial, that he might be heard and seen by all the people. Upon it 
our Lord was placed when He was tried by Pilate, and there 
the marks of His feet still remain. ‘The portrait which during His 
lifetime was painted and placed in the Prztorium, shows a beauti- 
ful small delicate foot, a person of ordinary height, a handsome face, 
hair inclined to curl, a beautiful hand with long fingers. And many 
are the virtues of the stone on which He stood, for men take the 
measure of His footprints, and bind them upon their bodies for 
various diseases, and are healed. The stone itself is adorned with 
gold and silver.t 


Further, this veneration paid to the marks of our Sa- 
viour’s footprints in the Church of Holy Wisdom, as 
the place where He stood to be judged, is attested at the 
beginning of the seventh century by St Sophronius, Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem. f 

But now there is a site standing on the edge of the 
paved court already spoken of, and situated at the same 
time in the upper part of the valley of the Tyropceum,which 
corresponds sufficiently well with the hints left by Josephus 
and others as to the whereabouts of the Roman Governor’s 
residence. This site lies within the precincts of the Arme- 
nian Convent§ already mentioned, and here recent excava- 
tions have brought to light the foundations of an unques- 

* The narrative of his pilgrimage was not actually written by St An- 
toninus himself but by one of his companions, but it usually passes under 
the name of Antoninus Placentinus. 

Tt Antoninus, ed. Geyer, p. 206. 

} See Migne, P.G. vol. txvn, p. 3822. 

§ As mentioned above, this Armenian convent coincides with the posi- 
tion of the old medieval church of our Lady’s Swoon. The pre-existence 
of some ancient ruins in that spot may have led the Crusaders to erect a 
church there, mistaking the former dedication. 
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tionably Byzantine building, which must be older than the 
Persian invasion. Even without further indications of an 
kind it would be natural to identify this building with the 
famous Church of Holy Wisdom,* of which otherwise no 
trace has been preserved. But when we learn that in this 
very spot has been discovered a mosaic representing the 
print of two feet, the presumption becomes very strong— 
so Dr Mommert not unreasonably argues—that this curi- 
ous design in some way commemorates the place whereon 
our Saviour stood before the Roman Governor to receive 
sentence.t Let me add that it does not appear neces- 
sary to suppose that this identical mosaic was mistaken by 
Antoninus and other pilgrims for the imprint of our 
Saviour’s feet—although that is also possible. But in a 
Basilica in which some such miracle was commemorated it 
seems quite probable that the design of two feet, or more 
accurately the soles of two shoes, might frequently recur in 
the ornamentation, perhaps throughout the whole pavement 
of the church. I may note that this identification of the 
site of the Armenian convent with the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom has also been put forward by Father Emilio Zac- 
caria, professor at the Patriarchal Seminary at Jerusalem, 
who considers that the plan of Jerusalem in the early mosaic 
at Madeba lends notable support to the theory. 

Here then, I think, we must recognize by far the most 
probable site of Pilate’s Judgement Hall, and at the same 
time we may congratulate ourselves that the results of our 
enquiry are in their more general features fairly inaccord with 
tradition. It is true that this is not the exact spot at which 
for six centuries past the faithful have venerated the con- 
demnation of our Saviour, but it is only one hundred and 


* Antoninus mentions it in such a context as shows that it ranked with 
the Basilicas of the Holy Sepulchre, the Cenacle and St Mary. One 
may also infer that it was in a more or less elevated position. See Geyer, 
p. 165. 

Tt See the Nuovo Bolletino di Archeolgia Cristiana, March, 1900, and 
March, 1901, and contra “ Das Pratorium des Pilatus” in the Theologische 
Quartalschrift for April, 1905, pp. 179-230. I may note that another 
writer still more recently has published an article in Der Katholik for 
September, 1905, adopting entirely the conclusions of Dr Mommert. 
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fifty yards away from that spot, and by so much nearer Cal- 
vary. It is also true that, if Dr Mommert’s view be accepted, 
we must eliminate a section of the present Via Do/orosa,in 
which are shown the sites of the three first Stations. This 
will seem to some a kind of impiety; but after all it is much 
to be able to say with confidence that the true Way of the 
Cross must have followed very closely the general direction 
of the route which tradition has consecrated. 

As has been mentioned above, a much more destructive 
hypothesis has recently been urged in a weighty Catholic 
periodical, the Theologische Quartalschrift of Tubingen. 
The author, Dr Van Bebber, contends that the Pretorium 
of the Roman Governor must necessarily be identified with 
the Palace of Herod on Mount Sion, whence it would 
follow that the true Way of the Cross must not only have 
been considerably shorter than that now venerated, but 
that it must have traversed an entirely different quarter 
of the city. In the presence of this theory, the details of 
which we have not at present space to discuss, it is no 
small satisfaction to find thatscholars of such widely different 
antecedents as Count Melchior de Vogiié, M. Clermont 
Ganneau, Dr C. von Schick, Pére Lagrange, Professor 
Zaccaria and Dr Mommert are, broadly speaking, agreed 
as to the relative position of the most important New 
Testament sites. With regard to Calvary and the Cenacle 
on Mount Sion, the evidence for their authenticity is fairly 
conclusive. The Pretorium of Pilate, no doubt, stands on 
a different plane of certainty, but its identification with the 
paved court of the East hill and with the remains discovered 
within the precincts of the Armenian Convent is so far 
recommended by the concurrent voice of archeology and 
tradition as to make the hypothesis distinctly probable. 
To demand more would probably be to ask for a higher 
degree of intellectual satisfaction in these external aids to 
devotion than it has pleased Divine Providence to bestow 
in any but the rarest cases. 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
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THE LETTERS OF 
St CATHERINE of SIENA 


Saint Catherine of Siena as Seen in her .Letters. Translated and 
edited with an Introduction by Vida D. Scudder. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1905. 


‘oe personality of St Catherine of Siena was like a 
diamond of many facets, flashing back the sunlight 
from its transparent depths and answering to every ray 
from above. So joyous was her nature that, as a sunny- 
eyed, golden-haired child the neighbours called her 
Euphrosyne. Later on, even when racked with pain in 
every part of her body, her face is said to have lost nothing 
of its buoyant serenity, although a life of penance was her 
choice from her eighth year. Neither a secular nor a recluse, 
nor a member of any religious community, the great mystic 
of the fourteenth century was at once an humble tertiary 
of St Dominic, recognized as a Saint by all who came in 
contact with her, and the most sweetly human of all 
Benincasa’s twenty-five children. The world knows her 
best as one of the leaders of reform in the Church at a 
dark period of its history, as having largely contributed to 
the return of the papacy from exile, and as having been 
the means of at least mitigating the disasters attendant 
upon the great Schism of the West by providing men of 
goodwill with information sufficient to guide them to a 
knowledge as to who was the rightful occupant of the See 
of Peter. She was, in fact, the most illustrious of those 
pre-Reformation Catholic reformers who did so much to 
anticipate the decrees of the Council of Trent by which 
order and discipline were restored to the Church. Savona- 
rola, and her own fellow-citizen, St Bernardine, in Italy; 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, Johannes Geiler, Johannes 
Busch, the Brothers of the Common Life, in Germany and 
Holland, all worked valiantly towards the same end; but 
to an untaught, simple girl of the people it was given to 
strengthen the hands which steered the bark of Peter when 
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the helmsman was almost paralysed with fear and imminent 
shipwreck threatened. Surely a more striking example has 
never been seen of the weak things of this world con- 
founding the strong. 

The papacy had been exiled at Avignon in a more than 
Babylonian captivity for nearly seventy years, politically a 
mere vassal of France, suffocated beneath an overgrowth 
of culture and luxury; while the cities of Tuscany were in 
open revolt, and Rome itself lay a heap of lifeless ruins 
around the famous basilica which Constantine had erected 
to the Prince of the Apostles. The lives of the Avignon 
Popes have yet to be adequately written, and perhaps much 
in them which now appears to our imperfect knowledge 
a scandal and an enigma may be found capable of a more 
favourable interpretation. Certain it is that popular his- 
torians have drawn a too lurid picture of the character of 
these Pontiffs. They have revelled in exaggeration till they 
have left no redeeming trait in any one of them from 
Clement V to Gregory XI. And yet we know that several 
among them were apostolically solicitous for the conversion 
of the heathen, and that their missions to the East were 
carried out at enormous sacrifices at a time when their 
financial embarrassments were so great that crushing de- 
mands for means to carry on the affairs of State almost 
alienated the hearts of the faithful in the West. Completely 
in the power of France, the papacy was in danger of 
becoming identified with it and its policy in the minds of 
other nations, thus for ever losing its great prerogative 
of universality. Added to this evil was the fatal circum- 
stance that its representatives in Italy, its legates and 
other agents, proved themselves in every way unworthy 
emissaries of the Holy See. The papal Nuncio at Florence 
distinguished himself by such atrocities that the citizens, 
driven to exasperation, seized him and flayed him alive in 
the streets. Gregory XI replied by placing the city under 
an interdict, which the Florentines for the most part dis- 
regarded. War was formally declared, and a deadlock 
ensued. 

Catherine, youngest daughter of the Sienese dyer, 
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Jacopo Benincasa, given to God from her earliest years, 
totally unlettered save for the knowledge supernaturally 
infused into her mind, dead to every selfish emotion, a 
solitary in the midst of a crowd, an ecstatic living for weeks 
together without any food but the Blessed Sacrament, was 
the only individual in the whole Italian peninsula and 
beyond it who was considered competent by the better- 
disposed Florentine citizens to help in this crisis. It was 
no new thing for her to be called in to reconcile enemies, 
to console the afflicted, to exorcise evil spirits, to appease 
the angry, to strengthen the dying, and her fame had 
spread to Florence. Moreover, her whole soul desired 
with ardour to see the wounds of the Church healed and 
the return to Rome of the Pope, of whom she ever spoke 
s “the Christ on earth.” 

A deputation of Florentines, headed by Niccolo Soderini, 
therefore implored her to come and help them negotiate, 
knowing her to be “most acceptable to His Holiness.” 
Catherine set out at once on her mission of peace, having 
been enlightened in prayer, according to the words of her 
confessor “as to the mystery of the persecution which the 
Church was then suffering.” 

The selection from her letters contained in the volume 
before us, and including the greater number of those 
which she addressed to Gregory XI and to his successor, 
Urban VI, are sympathetically translated, and by no means 
wanting in general accuracy. But we miss the classical note 
conveyed by the originals, and it could have been wished 
that here and there greater care had been taken to make 
the English more readable. Such reiteration of an adjective 
as occurs in the following short sentence, and in many 
other places, is dull and tiresome in the extreme: “Press 
on, and fulfil with true zeal and holy what you have begun 
with a holy resolve concerning your return and the holy 
sweet crusade.” This too frequent poverty of expression 
in translating the letters is the more to be regretted when 
we consider the really admirable style in which the Intro- 
duction and the short explanatory notices are written. 
There is often more truth as well as beauty in a transla- 
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tion it we disregard the mere verbal literalness to grasp the 
idea that lies behind it; but Miss Scudder’s reverence for 
St Catherine’s words sometimes leads her to a travesty of 
her thought. The task, however, was a difficult one, for 
the letters dictated by the Saint, often three at a time, 
contain many repetitions, which, if she had been able to 
read, would doubtless have been eliminated. 

After the reform of abuses, and the return of the Pope 
from exile, Catherine’s chief desire was a crusade against 
the infidel, and her most cherished dream that the Turks 
might be converted and bear fruits of virtue in the mystical 
Body of Christ, so that the fragrance of their lives 
might help to drive away the sins and vices, the pride and 
impurity which abounded among Christians, and, above 
all, among those placed in authority in the Church. With 
a noble absence of human respect she wrote, in her first 
letter, to the refined, gentle, but vacillating and timid 
Gregory: 

Have a care for spiritual things alone, for good shepherds, good 
rulers in your cities, since on account of bad shepherds and rulers 
you have encountered rebellion. Give us then a remedy, and 
comfort you in Christ Jesus, and fear not!... And delay no 
longer, for many difficulties have occurred through delay, and the 
devil has risen up to prevent these things being done, because he 
perceives his own loss. Up, then, Father, and no more negligence. 
Raise the gonfalon of the most Holy Cross, for with the fragrance 
of the Cross you shall win peace. I beg you to summon those who 
have rebelled against you to a holy peace, so that all warfare may 
be turned against the infidels. . . I have heard here that you have 
appointed the Cardinals. I believe that it would honour God and 
profit us more if you would take heed always to appoint virtuous 
men. If the contrary is done, it will be a great insult to God and 
disaster to holy Church. Let us not wonder later if God sends us 
His disciplines and scourges, for the thing is just. I beg you to do 
what you have to do manfully and in the fear of God. 


Gregory XI, the last Frenchman to occupy the chair of 
Peter, was totally unfitted by nature to rule the Church in 
that degenerate age. His election was a proof, if proof 
were needed, of the calamitous effect of a conclave held on 


French soil, and practically controlled by the King of 
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France. Irresolute, weak in body and spirit, although 
highly cultured and keenly sensitive, he was altogether 
wanting in those great qualities which the needs of the 
Church demanded in her chief pastor. Easily influenced 
by those among his surroundings who advocated a /aissez 
aller policy, he became the prey of unworthy advisers and 
a slave to family affection. Nevertheless, like all his 
contemporaries strong and weak, he felt the force of 
Catherine’s reasoning and was touched by her exhortations, 
by the winning, the irresistible power of her sanctity. He 
recognized in her pleading and in her gentle reproofs the 
voice of God. He resolved to do as she urged him, and 
yet he lingered. Another and another of her letters fol- 
lowed, each growing in insistence, and at last she sent her 
confessor, Brother Raimondo of Capua, and by his hand 
a still further summons: 


I tell you, on behalf of Christ crucified, it befits you to achieve 
three chief things through your power. Do you uproot in the 
garden of Holy Church the malodorous flowers, full of impurity 
and avarice, swollen with pride: that is the bad priests and rulers 
who poison and rot that garden. Ah me! you our Governor, do you 
use your power to pluck out those flowers. TThrow them away, that 
they may have no rule. Insist that they study to rule themselves 
in holy and good life. Plant in this garden fragrant flowers, priests 
and rulers who are true servants of Jesus Christ, and care for 
nothing but the honour of God and the salvation of souls, and 
are fathers of the poor. Alas, what confusion is this, to see those 
who ought to be a mirror of voluntary poverty, meek as lambs, 
distributing the possessions of Holy Church to the poor: and they 
appear in such luxury and state and pomp and worldly vanity, 
more than if they had turned them to the world a thousand times ! 
Nay, many seculars put them to shame who live a good and holy 
life. But it seems that highest and eternal Goodness is having that 
done by force which is not done by love; it seems that He is per- 
mitting dignities and luxuries to be taken away from His Bride, as 
if He would show that Holy Church should return to her first 
condition, poor, humble and meek, as she was in that holy time 
when men took note of nothing but the honour of God and the 
salvation of souls, caring for spiritual things and not for temporal. 
For ever since she has aimed more at temporal than spiritual, things 
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have gone from bad to worse. See therefore that God in judg- 
ment has allowed much persecution and tribulation to befall her. . . . 
Out of war you will attain greatest peace; out of persecution 
greatest unity; not by human power, but by holy virtue you will 
discomfit those visible demons, and those invisible demons who 
never sleep around us. But reflect, sweet Father, that you could not 
do this easily unless you accomplished the other two things which 
precede the completion of the other, that is, your return to Rome 
and the uplifting of the standard of the most Holy Cross. Let not 
your holy desire fail on account of any scandal or rebellion of cities 
which you might see or hear; nay, let the flame of holy desire be 
more kindled to wish to do swiftly. . . I tell you, Father in Christ 
Jesus, come swiftly, like a gentle lamb. Respond to the Holy 
Spirit, who calls you. I tell you come, come, come, and do not 
wait for time, since time does not wait for you. Then you will do 
like the Lamb slain, whose place you hold, who without weapons 
in His hand slew our foes, coming in gentleness, using only the 
weapons of the strength of love, aiming only at care of spiritual 
things, and restoring grace to man who had lost it through sin. 


At the end of a long, marvellous letter addressed to 
Raimondo of Capua, at Avignon, she says: 


I die and cannot die, my heart breaks and cannot break, from 
the desire that I have of the renewal of Holy Church, for the 
honour of God and the salvation of every creature; and to see you 
and the others arrayed in purity, burned and consumed in His most 
ardent charity. Tell Christ on earth not to make me wait longer; 
and when I shall see Him I shall sing with Simeon, that sweet old 
man: Nunc dimittis seruum tuum, Domine, secundum verbum tuum in 
pace! I say no more, for did I follow my wish I should begin again 
at once. Make me see and feel you bound and fastened into 
Christ sweet Jesus, in such wise that nor demon nor creature can 
ever separate you from so sweet a bond. 


While public events went swirling along with increasing 
violence; while the Tuscan cities, distraught and rent by 
factions, approached no nearer to a reconciliation with the 
Pope, and while Gregory himself made resolution after 
resolution for his departure from Avignon, only to allow 
himself again and again to be deterred by the impassioned 
appeals of his relations, Catherine carried all these con- 
siderations into her innermost sanctuary, and rapt in 
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ecstasy discussed as it were the situation with her divine 
Lord. He Himself, she tells us, placed the Cross upon her 
shoulders and a branch of olive in her hand, and sent her 
forth on her new and strange mission of peace. 

Scarcely had this mystical colloquy taken place, when in 
May, 1376, being then twenty-nine years of age, Catherine 
was charged by the Florentines represented by the Eight 
of War, to proceed to Avignon and make terms for 
Florence with the Pope. At Avignon she continued to 
dictate letters to him, as if the more solemnly to impress 
upon him the principles she had sought to put into his 
mind during their interviews. These lettersexhale a wisdom 
and tact, a knowledge of men and things, that are simply 
miraculous, so that studying them one is led to exclaim: 
Is this, indeed, the dyer’s daughter of Siena, who can 
neither read nor write? Are these the accents of an 
uncultured woman of the people? But here there can be 
no question of mere native talent or even genius. Hers is 
no earth-born science, but infused knowledge not only of 
form and expression, but of substance. How else could 
she have learned the science of souls and those admirable 
political principles which compare well with the best states- 
manship of any age ? 

The contrast between Catherine’s virile courage and 
unflinching determination to do the will of God at all 
costs and the shrinking hesitation of Gregory is remark- 
able and instructive. No artifices were spared by the 
enemies of the Church to play upon his natural timidity 
and his inordinate attachment to his family ; but Catherine 
at once detected the fallacies underlying their arguments, 
and in all charity tore the veil from his eyes. 


In the name of Jesus Christ crucified and of sweet Mary: 

Most holy and reverend sweet Father in Christ sweet Jesus: 
Your poor unworthy daughter Catherine, servant and slave of the 
servants of Jesus Christ, writes to your Holiness in His pre- 
cious blood, with desire to see you so strong and persevering in 
your holy resolve that no contrary wind can hinder you, neither 
devil nor creature. For it seems that your enemies are disposed to 
come, as our Saviour says in His Holy Gospel, in sheep’s rai- 
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ment, looking like lambs, while they are ravening wolves. Our 
Saviour says that we should be on our guard against such. 
Apparently, sweet Father, they are beginning to approach you in 
writing, and besides writing, they announce to you the coming of 
the author, saying that he will arrive at your door when you know 
it not. I"he man sounds humble when he says, “If it is open to 
me, I will enter and we will reason together,”’ but he puts on the 
garment of humility only that he may be believed, and the virtue 
in which pride cloaks itself is really boastful. ..So far as I can 
understand, I do not think the man a servant of God, and his 
language does notso present him, but the letter seems to me a for- 
gery. Nor does he who wrote it understand his trade very well. He 
ought to put himself to school; he seems to have known less than 
a small child. Notice now, most Holy Father; he has made his first 
appeal to the tendency that he knows to be the chief frailty in 
man, and especially in those who are very tender and pitiful in 
their natural affections, and tender to their own bodies, for such 
men as these hold life dearer than any others. So he fastened on 
this point from his first word. But I hope, by the goodness of God, 
that you will pay more heed to His honour and the safety of your 
own flock than to yourself, like a good shepherd who ought to lay 
down his life for his sheep. Next, this poisonous man seems on the 
one hand to commend your return to Rome, calling it a good and 
holy thing; but on the other hand, he says that poison is prepared for 
you there; and he seems to advise you to send trustworthy men to 
precede you, who will find the poison on the tables, that is, appa- 
rently, in bottles, ready to be administered by degrees, either by 
the day, or the month, or the year. Now I quite agree with him 
that poison can be found, for that matter, as well on the tables of 
Avignon or other cities as on those of Rome, and prepared for 
administration slowly, by the month, or the year, or in large 
quantities, as may please the purchaser. So he would think it well 
for you to send and delay your return for this purpose; he proposes 
that you wait till divine judgment fall by this means on those 
wicked men, who, it would seem according to what he says, are 
seeking your death. But were he wise, he would expect that judg- 
ment to fall on himself, for he is sowing the worst poison that has 
been sown for a long time in Holy Church, inasmuch as he wants 
to hinder you from following God’s call and doing your duty. 
Do you know how that poison would be sown? If you did not go 
but send as the good man advises you, scandal and rebellion, spiri- 
tual and temporal, would be stirred up, men finding a lie in you 
who hold the seat of truth. For since you have decided on your 
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return and announced it, the scandal and bewilderment and dis- 
turbance in men’s hearts would be too great if they found that it 
did not happen. 


The above letter is far too long to quote in its entirety, 
but what is omitted is equally striking, and the whole will 
richly repay perusal. It apparently effected all that Catherine 
had so long and so ardently desired, and it is worthy of 
note that, whenever the saint worked upon a soul to raise 
it to heights the attainment of which was not in its natural 
course, that soul displayed a grandeur, a nobility in action 
that must be acknowledged miraculous. Thus, when 
Gregory XI, having overcome by her help all the obstacles 
put in his way to prevent his leaving Avignon, at the last 
supreme moment triumphed over himself and his natural 
affections in a manner that was nothing short of sublime, 
his aged father, throwing himself across the threshold of 
the palace gate in one last tragic appeal, declared with a cry 
of anguish that he should only depart if he passed over the 
body of his father. But Gregory, remembering only that he 
was the Vicar of Christ, stepped calmly over the pro- 
strate form, replying in these solemn words: Super aspi- 
dem et basiliscum ambulabis: et conculcabis leonem et draconem. 

Catherine had triumphed, and her greatest care now was 
to prepare the way for the Pope in Italy. Writing to a 
prominent Florentine citizen, she says: 


Behold, now he is coming to his bride, that is to hold the seat ot 
St Peter and St Paul. Do you run to him at once, with true humi- 
lity of heart and amendment of your sins, following the holy prin- 
ciple with which you began. So doing you shall have peace, spiritual 
and bodily. And if you do in any other way, our ancestors never 
had so many woes as we shall have, for we shall call down the 
wrath of God upon us, and shall not share in the Blood of the Lamb. 


His next step was, however, long delayed by various 
complications brought about chiefly by the unsettled state 
of Rome and Florence, both cities being the prey of 
popular agitators. Catherine began her journey homewards 
at the same time as Gregory, but while he purposed to go 
by sea from Marseilles, she took the land route. 
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The Saint was delayed for some weeks at Genoa by the 
illness of one of her companions; and here Gregory, who 
had suffered shipwreck off the coast of Tuscany, arrived 
on October 18, 1376. He sought an interview with 
Catherine to consult her on the new aspect of affairs, 
reports of which had been eagerly brought to him by those 
whose chief desire it was to see him return to Avignon. 
Supporting and vivifying once more his fainting spirit, she 
strengthened him in the face of turbulent opposition, and 
being confirmed in his resolve to follow the path of duty, 
he once more turned his face Romewards. 

That much Catherine had wrought. She had communi- 
cated to Gregory so much of her own dauntless spirit as 
to create a wave of resolution on which he was borne to 
the city of the Apostles. The Pope had returned to his own, 
but nothing could change the innate weakness of the man. 
Surrounded by discontented French Cardinals, who were 
for ever urging a retreat to Avignon, in face of the desola- 
tion that pervaded Rome, and the continued rebellion of 
the Tuscan cities led by Florence, he flagged more and 
more, and soon his health also failed. For some unex- 
plained reason Catherine now incurred his displeasure, as 
will be seen from the following extract froma letter which 
she wrote to Raimondo of Capua, then in Rome: 


If it happened, dearest Father, that you found yourself in the pre- 
sence of His Holiness the Vicar of Christ, our very sweet and 
Holy Father, humbly commend me to him. I hold myself in fault 
before His Holiness for much ignorance and negligence which I 
have committed against God, and for disobedience against my 
Creator, who summoned me to cry aloud with passionate desire, 
and to cry before Him in prayer, and to put myself in word and in 
bodily presence close to His Vicar. In all possible ways I have com- 
mitted measureless faults, on account of which, yes, on account of 
my many iniquities, I believe that he has suffered many persecu- 
tions, he and Holy Church. Wherefore if he complains of me, he 
is right, and right in punishing me for my defects. But tell him 
that up to the limits of my power I shall strive to correct my faults, 
and to fulfil more perfectly his obedience. So I trust by the Divine 
Goodness that He will turn the eyes of His mercy upon the bride 
of Christ and His Vicar, and upon me, freeing me from my 
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defects and ignorance; but upon His Bride, by giving her the re- 
freshment of peace and renewal, with much endurance (for in no way 
without toils can be uprooted the many thorny faults that choke the 
garden of Holy Church), and that God will give him grace in those 
parts where he wants to be a manly man, and not to look back for 
any toil or persecution that may befall him from his wicked sons; 
constant and persevering, let him not avoid weariness, but let him 
throw himself like a lamb into the midst of the wolves, with hungry 
desire for the honour of God and the salvation of souls, putting 
far from him care for temporal things, and watching over spiritual 
things alone. If he does so as Divine Goodness demands of him, the 
lamb will lord it over the wolves, and the wolves will turn into 
lambs; and thus we shall see the glory and praise of the name of 
God, the good and peace of Holy Church. In no other way can 
these be won; not through war, but through peace and benignity, 
and such holy spiritual punishment as a father should inflict on a 
son who does wrong. 


Gregory died soon afterwards, having failed to establish 
peace or reform in his dominions. His successor Urban VI, 
upon whom so many hopes had been fixed, disappointed 
all by the too drastic nature of his government. Instead of 
preaching firmness and courage Catherine now pleaded for 
moderation, and in her first letter to him after his eleva- 
tion, hinted at the necessity for mingling mercy with justice, 
which would otherwise be injustice. Subsequently, in a letter 
unfortunately not included in this collection, she says, “Act 
with benevolence and a tranquil heart, and for the love of 
Jesus restrain a little those too quick movements with 
which nature inspires you.” Naturally of a stern and inflex- 
ible temper, Urban, instead of striving to conciliate the 
French Cardinals, who formed nearly the whole of the Sacred 
College and who had elected him unanimously, covered 
them with reproaches and accusations, denouncing their vices 
in unmeasured terms; and while he alienated them by his 
severity, he omitted to take St Catherine’s repeated advice 
to create other Cardinals who would counterbalance their 
influence. It is perhaps too much to say that his want of 
prudence and tact was the immediate cause of the schism 
of the papacy; for so deeply seated was the corruption, that 
any serious determination to abolish scandals would have 
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certainly met with violent resistance. The very fact that a 
body of men who had elected him without a dissentient 
voice, who had enthroned and crowned him voluntarily, 
had done homage to him publicly, had remained in com- 
munion with him for many months, and had asked and 
received favours from his hand, should set up a plea that his 
election was invalid when his austere government offended 
them, shows the fearful odds which any reforming Pope 
would have had to face. St Catherine had laid her finger on 
the sore when she prophesied: “Our ancestors never had 
sO many woes as we shall have, for we shall call down the 
wrath of God upon us, and shall not share in the Blood 
of the Lamb.’’* 

Addressing three of the Italian Cardinals after they had 
joined their French colleagues, and had proceeded to the 
election of an antipope, she burst forth with noble scorn: 
“You have deserted the light and gone into darkness; the 
truth and joined you to a lie; . . . before Christ on earth 
began to sting you, you confessed Him and reverenced 
Him. . . But this last fruit that you bear, which brings forth 
death, shows what kind of trees you are, and that your tree 
is planted in the earth of pride, which springs from the self- 
love that robs you of the light of reason.”’ 

But if Catherine spoke out fearlessly and without the 
least tinge of human respect to those who were justly to be 
blamed, it was with no want of humility. With utter self- 
abnegation and in all sincerity, she who lived every moment 
of her life in the presence of Him in whose sight even the 
heavens are not clean, attributed the evil times upon which 
the Church had fallen to her own unworthiness and failure 
to correspond to the divine favours so abundantly lavished 
upon her. 


I see the Christian religion lying a dead man [she wrote to 
another about the same time], and I neither weep nor mourn over 


* One good indeed resulted from Urban’s Pontificate. Peace was made 
with the Florentines who, respecting his firmness and zeal, began by 
observing the interdict which Gregory had placed upon the city, and so 
paved the way for negotiations. 
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him. I see darkness invading the light... Ah me! I believe that 
my iniquities have been the cause of it. 


And in another place: 


So I have reason to weep, because the multitude of my iniqui- 
ties was so great that I did not deserve that my blood should give 
life or illuminate darkened minds, or reconcile the sons with the 
father, or cement a stone in the mystical body of Holy Church. 


Meanwhile the havoc wrought throughout Europe by 
the schism was appalling. Some nations went over bodily 
to the obedience of the antipope, Cardinal Robert of Geneva, 
who took the name of Clement VII, and France was fore- 
most among them. To the eternal honour of England she 
never swerved from her allegiance to the true successor of St 
Peter. This was in a great measure due to the care taken 
by Richard II to ascertain the real facts concerning the con- 
clave which elected Urban VI; and having arrived at the 
inevitable conclusion he wrote to announce the result of 
his investigation to Peter, King of Arragon, who, with the 
Emperor Wenceslaus, also decided in favour of Urban. A 
letter, now unfortunately lost, was we know written by St 
Catherine to the King of England at the time of the schism, 
and in her admirable History of St Catherine of Siena, Mother 
Augusta Theodosia Drane points out (p. 03) that in the 
very logical and lucid Rationes Anglicorum which were 
drawn from the testimony of the schismatic Cardinals them- 
selves, to prove the validity of Urban’s election, the com- 
pilers of this document exactly reproduced St Catherine’s 
line of argument, and used the identical words which occur 
in many of the Saint’s letters dealing with this subject. 

Urban did not purpose to leave the French King unpro- 
vided with means for coming to a knowledge of the truth 
concerning his election. He determined to send Raimondo 
of Capua into France as papal envoy, in the hope of detach- 
ing Charles from the schismatics for whose action the king 
himself was greatly responsible. The expedition was not 
unattended with danger, as numerous galleys, sent by the 
emissaries of the antipope and their ally the Queen of 
Naples, infested the sea, in the hope of intercepting com- 
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munications between Rome and France. Raimondo, how- 
ever, arrived safely at Genoa, and proceeded to Ventimi- 
glia, where he was told on the best authority that an ambu- 
scade from which he could not possibly extricate himself had 
been prepared to prevent his further progress, and that every 
road into France was strictly guarded by troops. Being no 
enthusiast nor in any sense a candidate for martyrdom, he 
congratulated himself on his providential escape, and pru- 
dently returned to Genoa, where the Pope ordered him to 
remain temporarily and do what he could to prevent the 
Genoese from joining the schism. 

To St Catherine there was no matter for congratulation 
in her friend’s safety. She saw all things in a higher light, 
but according to her wont took the fault upon her own 
shoulders; and the following letter, which we cannot for- 
bear quoting at some length, is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic of all her wonderful effusions : 


In the name of Jesus Christ crucified and of sweet Mary: 

Dearest Father in Christ sweet Jesus: I, Catherine, servant and 
slave of the servants of Jesus Christ, write to you in His precious 
Blood, with desire to see in you the light of most holy faith. ‘This 
is a light which shows us the way of truth, and without it no 
activity or desire or work of ours would come to fruition or to the 
end for which we began it; but everything would become imperfect: 
slow we should be in the love of God and of our neighbour. This 
is the reason: seemingly love is as great as faith, and faith is as great 
as love. He who loves is always faithful to him whom he loves, 
and faithfully serves him till death. By this I perceive that in truth 
I do not love God, nor the creatures through God: for if in truth 
I loved Him I should be faithful in such wise that I should give 
myself to death a thousand times a day, were it needful and possible, 
for the glory and praise of His name; and faith would not fail 
me, since for the love of God and of virtue and of Holy Church 
I should set myself to endure. So I should believe that God was my 
help and my defender, as He was of those glorious martyrs who went 
with gladness to the place of martyrdom. Were I faithful, I should 
not fear, but I should hold for sure that the same God is for me who 
was for them; and His power to provide for my necessities is not 
weakened as to capacity, knowledge, or will. But because I do not 
love, I do not really trust myself to Him, but the sensuous fear in 
me shows me that love is lukewarm, and the light of faith is darkened 
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by faithlessness toward my Creator, and by trusting in myself. I 
confess and deny not that this root of evil is not yet uprooted 
from my soul, and therefore those works are hindered which God 
wants to do or puts in my way, so that they do not reach the 
lucid and fruitful end for which God had them begun. Ah me, ah 
me, my Lord! Woe to me miserable! And shall I find myself thus 
every time, in every place, and in every state? Shall I always close 
with my faithlessness the way to Thy Providence? Yes, truly, if 
indeed Thou do not unmake me, and make me anew. Then, Lord, 
unmake me, and break the hardness of my heart, that I be not a 
tool which spoils Thy works. I beg you, dearest Father, to pray 
earnestly that I and you both together may drown ourselves in the 
Blood of the humble Lamb, which will make us strong and faithful. 
We shall feel the fire of the divine charity ; we shall be co-workers 
with His grace, and not undoers or spoilers of it. So we shall show 
that we are faithful to God and trust in His help, and not in our 
knowledge nor in that of men. . . . Apparently, as I understood by 
your letter, many diverse battles befell you, and troubled reflections, 
through the deceit of the devil and through your own sensuous 
passion, it seeming to you that a burden was imposed on you 
greater than you can bear. 


Not long after writing these words—probably they were 
written with her own hand, for Catherine had learned to 
write two years previously—she died what may be described 
as a martyr’s death, having offered her life for the deli- 
verance of the mystical Body of Christ. “Be assured,” 
she wrote to Urban VI, “that if I die, the sole cause of 
my death is the zeal which burns and consumes me for 
the Holy Church.” 

Pondering over the history of these stormy times as it is 
contained in the letters of St Catherine, we cannot but feel 
thankful that we live in days when, if the Church is not 
wholly at peace, her rulers are strong, and her interests are 
in safe keeping. 














ANGLICANISM: OLD 
AND NEW 


CHANCED last summer to notice in a secondhand 
| bookseller’s catalogue the following entry: “ The 
Life of Bishop Bull by Nelson, with a Preface by the 
Rev. J. H. Newman, Oxford, 1840.” I was greatly 
interested, and somewhat astonished. I had done my 
best to make myself acquainted with all the printed matter 
left by Cardinal Newman when writing the article about 
him for the Dictionary of National Biography, with a view 
to the completeness of the bibliography appended to it; and 
this Preface had quite escaped my notice. I was fortunate 
enough to secure the volume containing it, and I shall 
now proceed, in the first place, to give some account of it. 

It is dated Feast of St Luke—that is the 18th of 
October—1840, a date of some significance in John 
Henry Newman’s spiritual history. From the year 1834 
he had been walking steadfastly in the path which he 
terms the Ua Media, making trial whether “what is 
called Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of Andrewes, Laud, 
Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, was capable of being pro- 
fessed, acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of 
action, or whether it was a mere modification or transition- 
state of either Romanism or popular Protestantism.” 1 
suppose we may regard the Preface to Bull’s Life as 
indicating the penultimate stage in that Via Media the 
goal of which was reached just three months later in Tract 
XC. But in the Preface to Bull’s Life there is no indication 
of that “latent notion”’ which, as Newman tells us in the 
Apologia, had for years been habitual to him, that his mind 
had not found its ultimate rest ; that, in some sense or 
other, he was still on his journey. The following passage 
in the Preface seems to exhibit entire satisfaction with the 
Via Media, and with Bishop Bull as its typical repre- 
sentative : 


There is no one among our Divines whose character is more 
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strongly impressed upon his writings, and brought out in the 
history of his life, or may be more justly taken to represent the 
communion to which he belonged, than Bishop Bull. In his 
tone of mind and conduct, in the complexion of his theology and 
the principles on which it rests, he is singularly entire and con- 
sistent ; and has thereby an internal claim, in addition to that 
arising out of the peculiarities of our Church’s system and history, 
to be considered a type or model of the Reformed Anglican 
Catholic. All other moulds of character which are found in the 
Church as established among us, tend in themselves, and have 
tended in fact, to Romanism, or to one or other kind of Dissent ; 
they have been incapable of a stationary form or place in it, have 
refused to coalesce with it, and have ultimately resolved into 
principles external or hostile to it. “They have been Lutheran or 
Calvinistic under a lifeless unmeaning profession of creeds and 
ordinances, or they have developed into Socinianism or Mysticism ; 
they have been the peculiarities of an individual, the accidents of 
a crisis, or the creation of an era. But the mould, moral and 
intellectual, on which Bishop Bull is fashioned, will be found to 
be, as near as possible, the inward counterpart, or in other words 
the life or spirit, of that outward form, under which Christianity 
has manifested itself and been received in this country since its 
disruption from the continental Churches. It alone is able to 
accept, enjoy, and thrive upon the food which the English system 
provides ; it alone is content with what it finds ; it alone, when 
admitted into the heart in youth, will continue with it till age; it 
alone can flourish in the nineteenth century as well as in the 
seventeenth. If the English Church is to endure, it is only by 
the cultivation of this mould of character. The great Divine 
who is its principal pattern, never suffered from any change of 
principle, or vacillation of opinion, or even development of doctrine. 
His views were mature, and his line of conduct definitely marked 
from the first. And what he was in his own person, such he 
abides among us down to this day, exemplified in our Churchmen, 
and recognized as their characteristic model by friend and enemy. 
Those who swerve materially from the line of thought and conduct 
which he has traced, may go their way to Geneva or Rome ; they 
have no name or remembrance among us; they deserve nothing 
of the Church of England. 


And now let us see what manner of man this type of the 
Via Media was. Although he has come down to us as Bishop 
Bull, it is rather as a parish priest than as a prelate of the 
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Established Church that he must be regarded, and that | 
propose to regard him. It was not till his seventy-first 
year that he was promoted to the see of St David’s, and he 
enjoyed that preferment for only five years. Newman ob- 
serves: “ When at length he was raised to a share in the 
government of that Church in which his memory lives, it 
was at a time when he was too old to serve her except by 
his prayers,and when the Episcopate gave him not a power 
to exercise for her edification, but a title whereby a dying 
saint might consign his name to posterity.”’ His life was 
passed, to quote other words of Newman, “in a country 
parish, amid homely duties, . . . or in the bosom of his 
family and amid the charities of domestic life.” 

In its external accidents the career of Bull offers nothing 
specially noteworthy. Born in 1634,and dedicated from the 
first to the service of the Church—“ his father declared at 
the font that he intended him for Holy Orders,” Nelson* 
tells us—he received the rudiments of his education in 
Peter Blundell’s school at Tiverton, “a foundation not 
more considerable for its liberal endowment than for its 
stately and noble structure.” In his fourteenth year he was 
entered as a commoner at Exeter College, Oxford, “ when 
he sat at the same table, and contracted a particular acquain- 
tance with Mr Cl'fford,’’ who eventually, as Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh, was made Lord High Treasurer of England; 
“ but this greatness of Mr Bull’s friend was attended by no 
advancement to his fellow-collegiate.”” Two years after he 
went up to Oxford, King Charles I was put to death, and 
what was known as the Engagement, an oath to “ be true 
and faithful to the Commonwealth of England, as it was 
then established, without a King or House of Lords,” was 
required to be taken as the condition for holding any place 
or office in Church or State, and, indeed, for the exercise 
of the ordinary civil rights of the subject. Bull, following 
the example of his tutor Ackland, refused to take the oath, 
and the two, with many other of Ackland’s pupils, retired 
to North Cadbury in Somersetshire, there to pursue their 

*To avoid unnecessary references it may be well to state here that all 


the quotations in this paragraph are from Nelson’s Lif. 
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studies without distraction. At the age of twenty-one he 
was ordained deacon and priest in one day by Dr Skinner, 
the ejected Bishop of Oxford. He soon obtained the small 
living of St George’s near Bristol, and “ found the parish 
to abound with Quakers and other wild sectaries, who 
held very extravagant opinions,” to the confutation of 
which he addressed himself, as his biographer tells us, with 
much success. In 1658 he married. The following is the 
account, in a highly compressed state, which Nelson gives 
us of that important transaction. 


In the change of his condition, Mr Bull seemed to have a regard 
chiefly to the character of the person he chose for the companion 
of his life, and preferred the qualifications of piety and virtue to 
those temporal advantages, which for the most part influence the 
minds of men upon such occasions. And as this method ought to 
be pursued by all those that would build their happiness upon a 
sure foundation in a married state, so it appears still more neces- 
sary in a clergyman, because not only himself, but his family, ought 
to be a pattern to the whole parish. For he hath solemnly pro- 
mised, in the presence of God, to apply himself diligently, not only 
to frame and fashion himself, but his family also, according to the 
doctrine of Christ, and to make not only himself, but them also, as 
much as in him lieth, wholesome examples to the flock of Christ. 
Now what means can be so fitly adapted to this end as a prudent 
mistress of a family, eminent in those virtues which are the peculiar 
ornament of the female sex, such as devotion and purity, meekness 
and modesty, mercifulness and humility, to which may be added 
that gravity of garb and decency of dress which in a particular 
manner adorn the wife of a clergyman, who will do honour to her 
husband and rise in the esteem of others the more she keepeth at 
a distance from the vanity and gaiety of the age? 

The appearance of these Christian and proper endowments for 
the family of a priest, determined Mr Bull to conclude a marriage 
with Mrs Bridget Gregory, daughter of Mr Alexander Gregory, 
under whose care she was educated with great modesty and sobriety. 

.. [he success of such an important action answered the care 
and caution that was used in bringing it to pass; for Mrs Bull 
proved in all respects a fit consort for a clergyman, as being in her 
own nature sufficiently provident, and yet well disposed to all 
manner of good works, out of a true principle of love to God and 
goodness. Her attire was very plain and grave: her chief diversion 
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was the care of her family: and her main ambition was to please 
her husband, to whom she was always a complying and obedient 
wife. Yet her piety was not confined to her own home, but 
extended itself to the whole parish wherever she lived, for by the 
help of her closet and skill in surgery, she made herself extremely 
useful and necessary upon all occasions, and was very much beloved, 
especially by those of the meaner sort... They were man and 
wife above fifty years... She brought Mr Bull five sons and six 
daughters, and so proved a fruitful as well as a provident and 
obedient wife, which exactly answered the prayer of her wedding 
ring, which was, Bene parere, parere, parare det mihi Deus. 

In the year of his marriage, Bull was presented to the 
rectory of Suddington St Mary, in Gloucestershire, which 
he held for twenty-seven years; to it was added, in 1662, 
the vicarage of Suddington St Peter. In 1678 he was made 
a prebendary of Gloucester. The year following he produced 
his Defensio Fidei Nicene, which eventually gave him a 
European reputation. In 1685 he was advanced to the 
living of Avening, in Gloucestershire, and in 1686 he 
was made Archdeacon of Llandaff. In the same year he was 
created Doctor of Divinity by the University of Oxford. 
In 1705 the bishopric of St David’s was conferred upon 
him. In 1710 he died. 

Such, in brief epitome, was Bull’s career. And now let 
us look at him in the discharge of his office and ministry 
as a parochial clergyman of the Established Church, using 
for that purpose the materials provided in Nelson’s Life 
and in his own two volumes of sermons. 

Bull’s first and most striking characteristic appears to be 
his entire content with the religious communion to which 
he belonged. In his one speech in the House of Lords he 
maintained that, “ Whoever is skilled in primitive anti- 
quity must allow it for a certain and evident truth that 
the Church of England is, in her Doctrine, Discipline 
and Worship, most faithful to the Primitive and Apostoli- 
cal institute” ; and these words unquestionably express the 
deep conviction from which he never swerved. The Book 
of Common Prayer sufficed for his religious aspirations. 
“‘ Those excellent men, our first reformers,’’ he avers in one 
of his sermons, “took care to retain and preserve what was 
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primitive and good in the Liturgies of other Churches, and 
to pare off all excrescences and adventitious corruptions of 
after times.”’* And in his Vindication of the Church of Eng- 
and there is a passage more amply justifying the proceed- 
ings of “those excellent men”: “The authors of the 
Reformation dealt with our Church as they did with our 
temples and material churches. . . . They only removed the 
objects and occasions of idolatrous worship, at least out of 
the more open and conspicuous places, and took away some 
little superstitious trinkets, in other things leaving them as 
they found them.” ¢ He describes the Common Prayer of 
the Church of England as “a set form of Liturgy, and that 
a grave, solemn, excellently composed one, conformed as 
near as she could devise to the pattern of the most ancient 
offices,” a description which assuredly no liturgiologist of 
these days would endorse, and which leads one to think that 
Bull, with all his sound and solid learning, had not very 
carefully studied “the most ancient offices.”§ To the proper 
reading of the Anglican service he attaches much import- 
ance. “It is a matter as to which,” he observes, “ there is 


"The Works of George Bull, D.D., Lord Bishop of St David’s: collected 
and revised by the Rev. Edward Burton, M.A., Student of Christ Church. 
Vol. 1, p. a4. 

Tt Ibid. vol. 11, p. 210. It is certainly true that the so-called Refor- 
mers dealt with the Church in this country as with the material churches; 
but it may be worth while to compare with Bull’s view of their procee- 
dings that which has been expressed by Cardinal Newman: “The daily 
sacrifice suspended, the hierarchy driven out, education prohibited, religious 
houses plundered and suppressed, cathedrals desecrated, shrines rifled, religi- 
ous rites and duties interdicted by the law of the land!... The presence of 
Catholicism was at length simply removed—its grace disowned, its power 
despised, its name, except as a matter of history, at length almost un- 
known. It took a long time to do this thoroughly: much time, much 
thought, much labour, much expense; but at last it was done. Oh that 
miserable day, centuries before we were born! What a martyrdom to live 
in it and see the fair form of truth, moral and material, hacked piece- 
meal, and every limb and organ carried off and burnt in the fire or cast into 
the deep! But at last the work was done. Truth was disposed of and 
shovelled away.”—Occasional Sermons, pp. 135-171. 

! Works, vol. 11, p. 207. It is noteworthy that Bull considered the so- 
called Apostolical Constitutions to be the work of St Clement. 

§ Ibid. vol. 1, p. 18. 
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need of much care and caution.” “The prayers of the 
Church must be read audibly, distinctly, reverently.”* 
He admired the Thirty-nine Articles as “a body of safe 
and pious principles,’ and quotes, with much respect, foreign 
reformers, “Mr Calvin,” for example, and “the excellent 
Bucer.’’t His biographer, Nelson, accounts it one of his 
greatest merits that “he confirmed his people in the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant religion.” He insists on “the vast 
difference between the established religion and popery.”’ He 
regards the Protestant Reformation as “wrought in this 
nation by a miracle of God’s mercy,’’ ft and describes “the 
foundation stones” of the Established Church “as laid and 
cemented in the blood of God’s holy martyrs that died in 
defiance of the errors and superstitions of the Romish syna- 
gogue.”’§ Quite in the spirit of those “holy martyrs,” he 
denounces the “superstition and idolatrous worship of Ca- 
tholics,”’ and in particular “the abominable Roman Mass’’;| 
he accuses Catholics of “bread worship’’;4 he expresses 
the opinion that “a man cannot receive the article of 
transubstantiation without renouncing at once his reason 
and all his senses too,’’ and quotes approvingly Averroes : 
Si Christiant adorant Deum quem comedunt, sit anima mea cum 
philosophis.** “He makes it matter of thanksgiving to 
Almighty God that “the ridiculous pageantry and fop- 
peries of the Church of Rome are laid aside’’ tf in the 
Anglican communion. He states, roundly, that “there 1s 
no warrant in the practice of the Primitive Church for 
the invocation of Saints” {{—here surely hiszeal must have 
outrun his learning—and is particularly severe against the 
cultus of our Lady: that extremely beautiful prayer, 0 
Domina mea, Sancta Maria! he protesses to be unable to 
read without the greatest horror.§§ He denounces “the 
trade of auricular confession,” from which, as he considers, 
“ the priests reap no small gain, and govern not only the 


* Ibid. vol. u, p. 222. t Ibid. vol. u, pp. 178, 373, 395. 
} Ibid. vol. 1, p. 107. § Ibid. vol. 1, p. 107. 

| Ibid. vol. 1, p. 108. q Ibid. vol. 11, p. 203. 

** Ibid. vol. 11, p. 203. tt Ibid. vol. 1, p. 97. 

T} Ibid. vol. 1, p. 287. §§ Ibid. vol. 1, p. 306. 
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silly common people, but great men and kings and princes, 
by becoming masters of their secrets.* Prayers for the 
dead, in any intelligible sense of the word “ prayers,” are an 
abomination to him, and his overmastering prejudice quite 
blinds him to the patent historical fact that the first 
Christians kept up a perpetual communion with the faith- 
ful departed by supplications and Masses for their souls.t 
He describes the doctrine of purgatory as a “‘a vile cheat,” T 
and does not hesitate to affirm that the “the pope’s vassals 
tenaciously hold and fiercely maintain it, not so much for 
the godliness as for the gain of it.”§ To sum up, he 
finds “‘the common, current, ruling and prevailing religion 
of the Church of Rome a wretched corruption of Chris- 
tianity,’’ and contrasts with it, entirely to its disadvantage, 
“the true reformed religion—that of the Church of Eng- 
land.” | 

Such was the teaching of “the principal pattern,” “ the 
characteristic model,” in Newman’s words, of the Via Media, 
“who never suffered from any change of principle or vacilla- 
tion of opinion, or even development of doctrine”: an 
admirable specimen of what is called “the Prayer Book 
School.” I must refer my reader to Nelson’s charming 
Life of him for full details of “his method in governing 
his parish,” of “his care in catechizing the youth,” of “his 
observation of the holy days of the Church,” and other 
parts of his parochial ministry. But it may not be amiss 
to give an extract here from Nelson’s account of his 
preaching: “It was but seldom, and that upon some 

* Ibid. vol. 1, p. 13. 

t He writes (vol. 11, p. 260) “ Prayers for the dead, as founded on 
the hypothesis of purgatory (and we no otherwise reject them), fall 
together with it.”’ And he states that the “ prayers for the dead used in 
the ancient Church were . . . either the common or general commemora- 
tion of all the faithful at the oblation of the Holy Eucharist, . . . which, 
indeed, seems to be no more than what we daily pray for in that petition 
of the Lord’s prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ or the particular prayers 
used at the funeral of any of the faithful lately deceased ”’ ; and these he 
reduces to “charitable omens and good wishes of the faithful living, accom- 
panying the soul of the deceased to the joys of Paradise ” !—Ibid. vol. 11, 
p. 266. } Ibid. vol. 1, p. 489. 

§ Ibid. vol. 1, p. 77. ll Vol. 1, p. 16. 
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extraordinary occasion, that he composed his sermon entire,” 
his usual plan being to preach from notes; “ but what 
Mr Bull delivered of this kind never wanted in becoming 
fervour, and he enlivened his discourse with proper and 
decent gestures, and his voice was always exerted with 
some vehemency, whereby he kept the audience awake, and 
roused their attention to what he delivered, and persuaded 
the people that he was in earnest, and affected himself 
with what he recommended to others.’’ As to “ the Sacra- 
ments of our holy religion,” Nelson writes, “he adminis- 
tered them with great reverence and solemnity: the Holy 
Eucharist, the mysterious rite and perfection of Chris- 
tian worship, was not performed so often in his parish as 
he earnestly desired, and yet oftener than is usual in little 
villages: for he brought it to seven times in a year.” Bull 
must of course have been well aware that from the first 
the Eucharist was the supreme act of the Christian 
cult, the one rite at which the attendance of the faithful 
was obligatory; but I find no word in his writings to indi- 
cate that he was dissatisfied with its relegation by “ those 
excellent men, our first reformers,” as by Protestants 
generally, to the position of an occasional office. The read- 
ing, with the parish clerk’s co-operation, of the morning 
prayer and of the ante-Communion service, and the preach- 
ing of a sermon, constituted his Sunday morning’s ministry: 
and he seems to have been quite content with it. To com- 
plete my sketch of this typical Via Media clergyman let me 
borrow a few words from Nelson’s description of his private 
life. “If we follow Mr Bull from the performance of his pas- 
toral duties into his own family,” we shall find that he had 
“4 true concern for the souls of his wife and children and 
servants. Every morning and every evening the family 
were called together to offer up their prayer to the great 
Creator and Preserver . . . aduty certainly incumbent upon 
all masters of families, but which more particularly be- 
longeth to a clergyman from the nature of his function, so 
that if he neglected his morning and evening sacrifice, it 
is a shrewd sign that his mind hath but a small tincture of 


true religion.” Mr Bull’s “conjugal affection ’’—I am still 
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quoting Nelson—“ discovered itself not so much in words 
and expressions as in performing all those substantial duties 
to which the vow of matrimony obligeth. . . His paternal 
love displayed itself in the religious education of his 
children,” of whom, as we have seen, there were eleven. 

I have already observed that three months after New- 
man’s Preface to the Life of Bishop Bull was given to the 
world, he published Tract XC. It may help us to under- 
stand the real significance of that document if we ask our- 
selves what would Bull have made of it? We may be perfectly 
certain that he would have dissented vehemently from the 
writer’s main position “that the [Thirty-Nine] Articles were 
not directed against the creed of the Roman Church, but 
against actual existing errors in it’’: and that he would have 
most strongly protested, as would have become so strong a 
Protestant, against many and probably most of the appli- 
cations in detail of that principle; as, for example, that 
the Thirty-First Article, which declares that “the sacrifices of 
Masses, in which it was commonly said that the priests did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission 
of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits,” is not directed against what he called “the 
abominable Roman Mass” but “against certain obser- 
vances for the most part private and solitary which the 
writers of the article knew to have been in vogue in time 
past, and saw before their eyes.” It is notable that Newman, 
writing in 1883—more than forty years after the publica- 
tion of Tract XC—while defending the Tract as a whole, 
allows that he is not able to defend this portion of it. 
“Nothing can come,” he confesses, ‘‘ of the suggested 
distinction between ‘ Mass’ and ‘ Masses’ as if ‘the 
Mass’ was the aboriginal divine rite, which the Article 
left alone, and ‘the Masses’ were those private super- 
stitions which the Article denounced.” “ This suggestion in 
aid is as unfounded as the original thesis. ‘ Mass’ and 
‘Masses’ do not respectively denote abstract and concrete, 
as can easily be shown. What this Thirty-First Article repu- 
diates is undeniably the central and most sacred doctrine of 
the Catholic Religion: and so its wording has ever been read 
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since it was drawn up.” * It was certainly so read by Bishop 
Bull. 

Forty odd years had elapsed since the publication of 
Tract XC before this view of the most important part 
of that document—“it is the Mass that matters,” as Mr 
Birrell tersely observed—was put forth by Newman. But 
the sturdy common sense of the English people took that 
view at once and asserted it emphatically. The Tract was 
received with what its author calls in the Apologia, not too 
strongly, “a storm of indignation” throughout the land. 
He tells us that he was “unprepared for the outbreak, 
and was startled by its violence, when in every part of 
the country and every class of society, through every 
organ and opportunity of opinion, in periodicals, at meet- 
ings, in pulpits, at dinner tables, in coffee-rooms, in 
railway carriages,” he “was denounced as a traitor who 
had laid his train, and was in the very act of firing it, 
against the time-honoured Establishment.” Then “the 
Bishops, one after another, began to charge” against 
him, and “went on directing charges against him for three 
whole years.” They, as little as the English people, would 
allow Newman’s view of the Thirty-First Article. He 
recognized their condemnation, and betook himself to that 
communion which is the true home of the theology set forth 
in Tract XC, a theology practically indistinguishable from 
the Tridentine. 

But if J] may quote words of mine written elsewhere: 
“John Henry Newman, even now, is no mere name of the past 
in the Church of England, but a present power, working and 
longing to work.” fT The seed which he sowed in Tract XC 
has sprung up and borne fruit in the New Anglicanism 
which has come into being during the last half century. 
Every religious movement must have some theological 
basis, and it is in Tract XC that we find the real theo- 
logical basis of that movement—call it Catholic, Ritualistic, 
Advanced Anglican, or what you will—which 1s at present 
playing so conspicuous a part in the Church of England. 

* Via Media, in ‘Two Volumes (1884), vol. 11, p. 351. 
t Studies in Religion and Literature, p. 250. 
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We contemplated in Mr Bull a typical parish priest of 
the Old Anglicanism. Let us go on to consider a type of 
the New Anglicanism as he is depicted for us in the ad- 
mirably written and most interesting Life of Father Dol- 
ling,* which we owe to the Rev. Charles E. Osborne. 
Dolling was not, like Bull, a learned man; but that does 
not matter for my present purpose. He was in his day 
and generation what Bull had been two centuries before— 
an admirable specimen of the working Anglican clergy; 
nay, we may say of him, as of Bull, one of the best 
representatives of the school to which he belonged. 
But first let me briefly indicate the connexion between 
Father Dolling and Tract XC. His “ instructor in 
Catholic principles,” Mr Osborne tells us, “was Bishop 
Forbes, of Brechin,’ t+ whose work on the Thirty-nine 
Articles—its professed object “to minimize the points of dis- 
sidence’’ between Anglicanism and Catholicism—breathes, 
from first to last, the inspiration of Tract XC. Dolling 
was as far as possible removed from the Prayer Book type 
of clergyman whom we contemplated in Bull. In a 
sermon preached in London in 1895 he spoke of “the 
terrible difficulty of the Book of Common Prayer,” ft and 
his biographer is at some pains to minimize and extenuate 
his apparent contempt for that volume. And certain it is 
that his ministry centred round the rite which the Anglican 
Prayer Book relegates to the position of an occasional 
ofice—even Bull, as we saw, celebrated it only seven 
times a year—and which Dolling boldly called “the Mass.” 
And when he said “ the Mass,”’ he meant the Mass—“‘ the 
sacrifice . .. in which priests offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead to have remission of pain or guilt.” “ Dolling’s 
Ritualism,”” writes his biographer, “ surrounded and 
centred in the great sacrifice of the altar. Vestments, lights, 
incense, sanctuary bell were for him but the dramatic and 
historical setting of that which has ever, since the days of 
the Apostles, been the central service for Christendom. 
One of the chief objects of Father Dolling’s life (con- 

* The subsequent references are to the sixpenny edition of this work. 
tT P. 168. } P. 117. 
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sidered as a priest of the Church of England) was the 
popularizing the Catholic Faith, especially in regard to the 
Holy Eucharist. . . . Constantly he used to say, in 
Lectures and Sermons, ‘ What we have got to do in the 
Church of England is to put the Mass into its proper 
place.’”* He did not hesitate to state his conviction that 
for the “ last three hundred years the Church of England 
has forgotten to teach the people by means of the 
Sacraments”; that “the pulpit and clergyman have taken 
the place of the altar and Christ.” + When leaving his cure 
of souls at St Agatha’s, Landport, in consequence of 
difficulties with Dr Davidson, then Bishop of Winchester, 
he advised his flock to ask from his successor : 

1. The Sunday Sung Mass to be kept in its proper place as the 
chief and central service, so that the Solemn Eucharist, with full 
Catholic ritual, should be continued every Lord’s Day. This as 
the chief essential without any attempt at compromise. 

2. Confessions to be heard openly in the Church, and as a recog- 
nized part of the Church’s system, for all desiring this ministry. 

3. Daily Mass. 

4. Mass for the departed from time to time.f 
This advice sufficiently indicates the lines on which he 
laboured. He discerned—to use his own words—that “at 
the Reformation the people, in a large measure, lost the 
idea of the supernatural.’’§ His life’s work was to bring 
back that idea among those to whom he ministered. And 
his work was crowned with abundant success. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to follow him 
here through his thirty years of unremitting toil, in volun- 
tary celibacy and entire self-surrender. I must refer my 
readers to the interesting and edifying volume where its 
story is told by his friend, Mr Osborne. I cannot under- 
stand how any one can rise from the perusal of it without 
assenting to the touching words of Father Tyrrell, S.J.: 
“ Himself an apostle, born and not made, the governing 
motive of his life, and therefore of his thought, was a deep 
affectionate love of the individual soul and the love of a 
man for men: not the love of a man for a system or re- 


* p. 79. t p. 80. IP. 141. §P. 211. 
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ligion for which he wants to secure proselytes and victims. 
He was not a subtle apologist or theologian, and could 
have given little account of his deepest convictions; but I 
think in the last analysis it would have been found that 
his love for man was at the root of his faith in the Gospel 
and in the religion of humanity.”* Of course his work was 
done through evil report as much as—and indeed more 
than—through good report. Anglicans who had been 
accustomed to keep “ within the respectable limits of the 
Book of Common Prayer ”’ were shocked by his employ- 
ment of what Mr Bull called “the ridiculous pageantries and 
fopperies”” of Catholicism: the crucifix, banners, incense, 
lights and vestments. The Protestant Alliance complained 
bitterly to his Bishop that he and his assistant clergy “were 
not acting as ministers of the Protestant Reformed Religion 
in their country should act,’”’ T and held up, to the indig- 
nation of the public, “ Father Dolling with a biretta perched 
on his most disloyal head.” t But his transparent sincerity, 
intense earnestness and utter self-devotion enabled him to 
live down much opposition and to win the esteem and 
admiration of many who were very far removed from him 
in opinion. His bishop, Dr Thorold, Dr Davidson’s pre- 
decessor—generally accounted a strong Evangelical—wrote 
to him: “ Your practice of habitual confession, prayers for 
the dead, vestments, is as alien as possible from my own 
way of thinking; but I pass this over, as if it did not exist, 
for your work’s sake.’’§ And there is in Mr Osborne’s 
book a striking tribute to him from a Wesleyan minister: 
“ Looking back upon my three years’ association with Mr 
Dolling, I found him unconventional, true as steel, abso- 
lutely fearless. He was, to a remarkable degree, the friend 
of all and the enemy of none. He had an unrivalled influ- 
ence on the immense number of artisans in the dockyard. 
He was a helper of the helpless and a friend of the friend- 
less. His name was a household word in Portsmouth, and 
men who hated his ecclesiastical views yet loved and 
respected the man.”’ || 

As a pendant to this brief sketch of Father Dolling’s 

*P.26. +P.123. ‘flbid. §Ibid. | P. 100. 
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life and work, | will give in a very compressed state Mr 
Osborne’s account of his obsequies: 


On May 15 he was sinking rapidly. His spirit passed away 
peacefully on am afternoon of that day at a little after half-past 
four o’clock. ... The next Sunday was Whitsunday. ‘The body 
still lay at the house in Philbeach Gardens, and the Holy Eucha- 
rist was celebrated in the chamber of death by the present writer on 
the morning of that feast of Pentecost.... At 8.30 p.m. on Whitsun 
Monday, May 19, most of the priests who had worked with Robert 
Dolling at Landport and at Poplar assembled at Philbeach Gar- 
dens. After prayers had been offered in the house, the clergy and 
choir of St Cuthbert’s parish came across to lead the body into 
St Cuthbert’s Church, which was full from end to end. Vespers ot 
the Dead was then sung solemnly, and a watch was commenced by 
friends which was kept up all night. On ‘Tuesday morning (20th) 
a sung Requiem Mass was celebrated... . At 5-30 p.m. the fune- 
ral procession left St Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens, in order to go 
across London to St Saviour’s, Poplar... . At the church the body 
was received by the choir, the parochial clergy, and other clergy 
who had worked with Father Dolling in former years. After the 
body was brought into the chancel, Ps. li was sung kneeling. At 
8.30 p.m. the church was full for Vespers of the Dead... . All 
night a solemn watch was kept by clergy, relatives, friends and 
parishioners. Until midnight the church was visited by a great many 
people, and there were constant worshippers, besides those who were 
appointed watchers. From 4 a.m. on, during the next morning, 
crowds of working men visited the church, for Robert Dolling was 
known and loved by East-end workers far outside the limit of his 
own congregation. ‘he men came in for a few minutes in their 
working clothes, and then went on to work, “just simply and 
naturally,” as he would have said himself. No priest in modern 
times ever so loved the working classes as Dolling did, and gave him- 
self so fully to raise and help them, and the love they felt for him 
in all the places in which he had laboured was far wider than church 
attendances could measure. From 4.30 to 9 a.m. there were half- 
hourly Celebrations of Holy Communion, each of Father Dolling’s 
former colleagues being celebrant in turn. ‘The children attended 
the Celebration at nine o’clock. At ten o’clock the sung Requiem 
Mass was celebrated. ... “The mode of rendering the Requiem, 
both as to ceremonial and music, was singularly impressive and 
pathetic, and was marked both by dignity and simplicity. It was 
a grand and fitting Vale, the farewell of the Catholic Church, 
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“ farewell, but not for ever,” to the brother whose body rested be- 
fore the altar of God. For him, as for all the family of God, was 
pleaded in Christ’s own way, in the Eucharistic mysteries, the one 
perfect sacrifice. ‘The sequence was that usual at the burial of the 
dead in Western Christendom, the Dies Ire. At the offertory was 
sung, “* Christ enthroned in highest heaven,” and at the ablutions, 
“Now the labourer’s task is o’er ’ Throughout the Celebration 
the words of the book of Common Prayer for the Holy Commu- 
nion Service were strictly followed, except that the collect, epistle 
and gospel were taken from the office for the burial of the dead in 
Edward VI’s First Prayer Book. After the Mass the celebrant, 
having exchanged his chasuble for a cope, censed and asperged the 
coffin. The service was concluded with the Nuance Dimittis. Both 
the Bishop of London (Dr Ingram) and the Bishop of Stepney 
(Dr Lang), who had specially wished to conduct the burial service, 
now entered the chancel. During the interval before this, however, 
the Bishop of London had laid a cross of flowers with his own hands 
on the cofhin, kneeling afterwards in prayer before the altar. The 
burial service ‘commenced at twelve o ‘clock. ‘The two bishops were 
vested in black copes, the Bishop of London also wearing his mitre. 
The Bishop of London delivered an address, in the course of which, 
speaking to the congregation as his “ fellow-mourners,” he said that 
“his heart was very full and his voice was very unsteady... .” 
The Bishop concluded by praying that “ eternal peace might rest 
upon him; that eternal light might shine upon him; and that his 
untiring spirit might yet find work beyond the veil.”* 


And now what are we Catholics to say to this New 
Anglicanism of which Father Dolling is so admirable and 
winning an example? As to Father Dolling himself, I sup- 
pose we shall all be agreed that with his whole mind in- 
formed by Catholic ideals, his whole life of voluntary 
celibacy and unsparing self-devotion given to apostolic 
labour among the poorest and most depraved, he repre- 
sents, notwithstanding his lack of learning, an higher ideal 
than Mr Bull—whose erudition was so curiously perverted 
by anti-Catholic prejudice—the correct country parson, the 
devoted spouse of Mrs Bridget Gregory, and the provident 
father of eleven children. But if turning from the man we 


" Pp. 226-230. 
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contemplate the movement, what must our judgment be 
of that? Well, I suppose judgments will differ: 


"Tis with our judgments as our watches: none 
Go just alike: but each believes his own. 


It will, however, Iam sure, be of much interest to most 
of my readers to see the view taken of this New Anglica- 
nism by John Henry Newman, its real, though uninten- 
tional author. In a letter written some five-and-twenty 
years ago—I cannot just now give a more precise date— 
he expresses himself as follows: 


1. I fully acknowledge that there is a great divine work going 
on in the Anglican Church ; the only question is, what in the 
Divine purpose is its scope : Is it intended to reform, to change, 
to complete the teaching and structure of that Church, to make 
that Church truly Catholic, or, on the other hand, to lead those 
in whom it operates from Anglicanism into the Church which is 
already, and has ever been called by all men, as it is now, the 
Catholic Church? The Catholic movement in the Anglican 
body has been going on for forty years and more, and what has it 
actually done? May we not determine God’s purpose in it by 
its effects? Well, then, has it not carried on a great number of 
earnest individual Anglicans to Catholicism? Has it, on the contrary, 
tended, ever so little, to complete what was wanting in the 
Anglican formularies, creed, and discipline, and in the teaching of 
Anglican Bishops? You feel that it has not. But can a Divine 
work fail? And may we not determine what the movement was 
intended to do, by what it has actually done ! 

2. Then again, I grant the high religious excellence of men 
such as you name. Far be it from me to assert that they have in 
wilfulness shut their eyes to light which has been granted them, 
and which would have led them on into the Catholic Church, and 
have thereby forfeited heaven; but we must look at ourselves indivi- 
dually, not at others. Recollect, there is an election of grace. Some, 
and not all, are elected for the privileges and blessings of the King- 
dom. We shall all be judged according to our opportunities. ‘The 
question is whether you and I are called, not why others are not. 
“We cannot be as they.” You ask, “Is not the fact that certain 
good men are contented with the Church of England a proof that 
that Church is part of the Catholic Church? Since their virtues 
and various excellencies must come from God, does not their 
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teaching come from God also? Are they not raised up in order 
by their strong protests, such as have been made to you, to hinder 
souls from going to Rome?” This you seem to say; but surely there 
is another supposable reason for God’s dealing with them. They 
are kept where they are, with no more light than they have, being 
Anglicans in good faith, in order gradually to prepare their hearers 
and readers, in greater numbers than would otherwise be possible, 
for the true and perfect faith, and to lead hearers or readers on in 
due season into the Catholic Church: the new wine in old bottles 
which otherwise would suffer. 

3. Again, were they themselves all to feel it their duty to 
become Catholics at once, the work of conversion would simply 
come to an end; there would be a re-action. They then, like 
St John Baptist, make straight the way for Christ. 


W. S. LILLY 





The CHURCH in FRANCE 


Its Present Position 


ET me warn the reader at the outset that I intend to 

limit myself to the situation created for the Church of 
France by the politics of the last five years, and that the 
doctrinal difficulties, which are another motive for anxiety, 
do not fall within the scope of the present article. Thus 
restricted, the subject can be treated with comparative 
clearness. 

It is well known that the laws of this Republic pass first 
through the Chamber of Deputies, and have afterwards to 
be sanctioned by the Senate, whereupon they are signed by 
the President and formally entered in the body of State 
documents. The relative importance of these various stages 
of progress is not perhaps so generally understood. It 
should be borne in mind, then, that not once since the 


establishment of the Republic has a President ventured to 
refuse his me to an act, and only once during the 


same space of time has the Senate been bold enough to with- 
stand the will of the so-called lower assembly. To all intents 
and purposes the government of France is an autocracy, 
the Czar of which consists indeed of five hundred deputies, 
but is neither less powerful nor less weak than the unfor- 
tunate monarch of Russia used to be. 

The Disestablishment Bill was passed by the Chamber 
in July, and is at the moment I write under discussion in 
the Senate; but it is so little likely to be modified in the 
course of these debates, and, above all, it is so impossible 
that it should be rejected or even held over, that I shall 
speak of it as if it were already Law, as in all probability it 
will be when these pages are printed. The Bill, as passed 
by the Chamber, consists of thirty-seven articles, from the 
most important of which we can obtain a full idea of what 
the situation of Catholicism will be in five or six weeks at 


the latest. 
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In the first place, but in pure theory, as I will shortly 
point out, the Concordat is repealed, and the Churches, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, are henceforward to be 
regarded as mere Associations, and dealt with according 
to the Law of Associations passed in 1901. Consequently, 
the Pope, Bishops and priests will be ignored as spiritual 
leaders, and recognized only as belonging to, or presiding 
over, Associations of a certain character. The aim pursued 
in the various forms of worship ceases altogether to be taken 
into consideration. This conception involves serious advan- 
tages and one or two very serious drawbacks. 

The advantage of the new state of things is, on the face 
of it, the removal of a few most aggravating restrictions. 
According to the Concordat, or the Articles Organiques forced 
into the Concordat by Napoleon I, no Papal letter could 
be promulgated without the knowledge and sanction of 
government, no meeting of Bishops could take place with- 
out a special permission, no Bishop could stirfrom the limits 
of his diocese without giving due notice to the Minister 
of Cults. These vexations were comparatively petty. The 
Bishops, Vicars-General, Canons, Presidents and Professors 
of seminaries, and the Rectors of the cures de cantons or 
deaneries, were appointed by agreement with the Minister; 
and this meant, in most cases, especially in the last thirty 
years, that they were appointed by the Minister alone, the 
Papal Nuncio offering more or less resistance. The conseils 
de fabrique, or Church boards, had never enjoyed absolute 
freedom, the mayor being a member of them by right of 
office; and since 1895 their accounts were looked into by 
the inspectors of finance, and the parish income was care- 
fully checked and submitted to special regulations. 

Naturally the repeal of the Concordat puts an end to 
these annoyances. The relations of the French Catholics 
with Rome will be unhampered, and the appointment of 
Church dignitaries will belong exclusively to the Church. 
[ will show later on that the management of ecclesiastical 
property alone will remain subjected to exceptional legis- 
lation. 


The chief inconvenience of separation is the suppression 
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of what used to be called in clerical circles the indemnity 
of the clergy, in official language their salaries. A large 
portion of the Church property had been seized upon during 
the Revolution and sold. As the proceeds of those sales had 
been appropriated by the treasury, and since it was practically 
impossible to claim the property, it was agreed between 
Cardinal Consalvi and Napoleon that the State should regard 
itself permanently in the debt of the Church of France, and 
pay a yearly interest in the form of clerical salaries and an 
occasional contribution towards the keeping of the churches 
in repair. These salaries amounted to £600 for the Arch- 
bishops, £400 for the Bishops, and from £36 to £50 for 
the parish priests. The Bishops’ palaces, the seminaries and 
the presbyteries were left to the Church free of all charge. 
The priest’s salary was certainly not much, but adding to 
it the offerings for christenings, funerals, etc., known as 
casuel, and the produce of a garden, it was enough for the 
well-known frugality of the country curé. This modest but 
safe income being unexpectedly taken away, and priests 
having henceforward to rent their houses, their situation 
changes from poverty to absolute distress. 

Shall we say, then, that the future of Catholicism in 
this country can be summed up in the two words, liberty 
and self-support ? Would to God! Various devices have 
been proposed to find the money necessary for the keeping 
up of the worship and the maintenance of the clergy. Ina 
few dioceses parochial associations have already been formed 
by men and women anxious to secure the continuance of 
the religious services. In Paris and in most towns these 
associations count Catholics of sufficient means to put aside 
all serious anxiety about the morrow. In a great many 
villages there still remain old families wealthy enough to 
take up the entire burden of Church expense; and the 
danger of patronage will not be so great as might at first 
be feared if the Bishops act up to the suggestion of Mgr 
Dubillard, of Quimper, and insist on having a general and 
diocesan, instead of a parochial, fund. Certainly we are 
aware that in numerous districts in which religious indif- 
ference has long been the rule, the clergy will fail to raise 
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a tenth part of the sum necessary to their bare mainte- 
nance. Everybody knows that the exquisite little churches 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, most of those in the dio- 
ceses of Versailles and Meaux, in Normandy, and in some 
provinces of central France, are perfect deserts even on 
Sundays, and the priest sometimes finds it difficult to get 
even a boy to serve Mass. But what necessity is there to 
have a priest in those religious solitudes? It is thought that 
three or four living cheaply together in a comparatively 
favourable centre, and visiting at longer or shorter intervals 
fifteen or sixteen parishes in their neighbourhood, would 
do as much effectual work as the present representatives 
of a dead past now ignored or despised, and that some 
smouldering spark of religion might be stirred up by this 
yet untried method. So, although there may be distress and 
wretchedness in store for many a country priest (the bishop 
of Mende, who was in Paris lately, said that a// his priests 
would be in need), in other places, say, in two-thirds of 
France, the old state of things will not, from the purely 
matter-of-fact point of view, be considerably changed. 

It would then appear, at first sight, that liberty has been 
bought cheap enough for the Church of France. The Pope’s 
power to name the Bishops, the Bishops’ power to appoint 
priests of their choice to the cures they choose, the liberty 
to go in and out, to form associations, to speak one’s mind 
on all questions, in short, to try the methods made popular 
by the admirers of the American clergy—all this surely is 
worth forty wretched millions of francs. 

Unfortunately all this is,as I have said, only theory. The 
French legislator has never yet made up his mind to leave 
perfect liberty to anybody, least of all to the representa- 
tives of a doctrine which he regards as inconsistent with his 
own liberty. So the Separation Law includes a few restric- 
tive clauses on which the Church can but look askance. 
Plainly the law was framed throughout with a feeling of 
distrust and jealousy of the Church. This unjust spirit 
was sometimes made ridiculously apparent. At one of the 
sittings during which Article IV (on the devolution of 
Church property) was under discussion, the religious build- 
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ings having been conceded to their former unquestionably 
legitimate owners, the presbyteries were denied to them. 
M.Briand merely remarked in the name of the committee 
that they had already given proofs of liberality by “giving 
up” the places of worship. In the same way Church 
property is to be made over by the /adriques to the new 
Associations, but an exception is made for property acquired 
by the Church boards previous to 1792,no other reason 
appearing except that you can be deprived of your property 
when you have been in possession of it long enough. But 
this only by way of illustration. 

The clause showing the exceptional treatment to which 
the Church of France is and has always been subjected is 
to be found nearly at the end of the Bill. A socialist asso- 
ciation can hold meetings at the Labour Exchange, in which 
every possible method for subverting the constitution of 
the State may be discussed, and anarchists are at perfect 
liberty to hear in the room they hire a Russian prince 
explain his formulas—not social but chemical and explosive; 
but a priest is not free tosay what he pleases tothe congrega- 
tion which supports him; he has not even theright to lock the 
door of the church if he thinks it advisable. He cannot use 
the church for other than purposes of worship. If he dare 
directly to blame the acts of Government, he is liable toa 
heavy fine. In short, a special interpretation is constantly 
given to the Law on Associations when the Association hap- 
pens to be religious. 

Again, Church boards are allowed “civil personality,” 
that is to say, are empowered to possess and manage pro- 
perty, but this property must be invested in stocks, on 
which the State can lay its hand when it will; its capita- 
lization must not exceed what will yield a revenue amoun- 
ting toa year’s average expenditure ; andreservesare strictly 
kept under State control. Rightly or wrongly the Law will 
tolerate no danger of mortmain. 

Another clause which, especially in Rome, caused and 
still causes considerable alarm, places the property and 
generally all civil liabilities or ‘responsibilities not in the 
hands of the priests but of a board consisting, according to 
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the size of the parish, of seven, fifteen, or twenty-five mem- 
bers, men or women. These boards are elected by the asso- 
ciations themselves, and the Law states that in cases of 
conflict between two associations the decision shall be left 
to the civil Courts. A danger of local schisms has seemed 
to lurk under this clause (e.g., in the case of a parish in- 
sisting on keeping their priest and excluding his successor, 
no matter how regularly appointed by the bishop) ; and, 
in spite of the denials of the Reporter, the language of many 
— on the Left savoured of a strong tendency towards 

“freedom within the Church,” bearing a suspicious re- 
alien to the schismatic spirit. 

To sum up, it is plain that the liberty provided by the 
new law is not everybody’s liberty, but that poor sem- 
blance of it which is all that the State will mete out to a 
spiritual community. And even of this restricted enfran- 
chisement the Church is not quite sure. The tactical method 
of the anti-Christian party has long been gradually to “accli- 
matize’’ an idea or a legal measure, and give it time to 
become familiar before developing its more stringentaspects. 
We have not to look back very far for an instance of this 
simple and infallible method. The Law on Associations 
passed in 1901 by M. Waldeck-Rousseau partly procecded 
from a progressive spirit and could be interpreted in a liberal 
sense. It certainly contained, like the present Bill, a few 
clauses which were exceptions against the religious orders; 
but on the whole it was intended, as M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
said again and again, as a charter of liberty and stability, a 
sort of Concordat for the orders. Two years afterwards 
M.Combes was turning it not onlyagainst the unauthorized 
congregations whose status it was to make legal, but even 
against the authorized ones with which it was not in the 
least concerned. This lesson has not been forgotten, and 
French Catholics will long feel shy of the dona ferentes Free- 
masons. Besides, they have more than their experience and 
knowledge of the past to make them suspicious. A strange 
occurrence took place during the debate on Article IV of 
theSeparation Bill. The socialists and radicals were strongly 
against the abandonment by the State of its fancied rights 
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upon the churches. To the astonishment of everybody and 
the disgust of the Left, the champions of the generous clause 
counted, not only M. Briand, but no less a person than M. 
Jaurés. The socialist leader manfully bore the expostula- 
tions and even the abuse of his party, and went on sturdily 
insisting that the Churches were in strict justice entitled to 
keep their places of worship. But when the Article had 
been passed, he exclaimed in a tone of unfeigned joy, un- 
accountable in a man who can care but little for churches 
and worship: ‘Now disestablishment is certain!” A few 
weeks later at a free-thinkers’ congress held at the Troca- 
déro M. Marcel Sembat declared that the socialists had 
learned to be content with a little when they could not get 
all, and expressed his hope that the present Separation Law 
would be turned to as good account as the Law on Associa- 
tions. What the socialists desire is a complete destruction of 
a doctrine of life which they consider in every way at variance 
with their own, and between their sweeping view and that 
embodied in the text of the Bill, as passed by the Chamber, 
there is room for many extenuations of its more liberal clauses. 

For instance, the appointment of bishops will hardly be 
left entirely to Rome. The Abbé Gayraud says that a few 
days after the passing-of the Bill an ex-premier, who stands 
a great chance of getting office again, remarked in his hearing 
that this was a vital point which would surely have to be 
reconsidered. There is no lack of Catholics who dread the 
influence—not very apparent though—of the regulars on 
the Pope, and the appointment to some of the seventeen 
vacant sees of ex-Jesuits or ex-Assumptionists. It is no 
disparagement of the present Bishops, indebted for their 
appointment as much to State as to Church, to suspect many 
of them of holding the same view. I hear in various quarters 
the expression of some fear lest the Pope should decide on the 
line to be followed bythe Church of France without consult- 
ing the Bishops, and the mode of episcopal election has been 
already discussed in more than one clerical magazine. There 
would probably be general satisfaction if the quiet inter- 
course between the French government and the Vatican, 
not yet interrupted (for Mgr Montagnini has been left in 
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Paris and the embassy chancellor still resides in Rome), 
were to continue indefinitely. Popular discontent would be 
small should the Government threaten to alter the Law in 
order to regain some of its share in the appointment of 
Bishops. 

In view of this uncertainty—the possibility of the 
Church of France being dispossessed of the apparent 
advantages accruing to her from the repeal of the Concordat, 
and Rome soon losing the one chance she has of effectively 
counterbalancing secular influence—the question naturally 
arises, and has already been asked many times, Would it 
not be wiser to refuse what may be treacherously offered, 
and to make the future quite clear before thinking of 
coping with its difficulties? 

For a long time it was supposed that Rome leant 
towards this solution. The Pope had never been consulted 
about the revocation of a compact to which he had been, 
after all, the principal party. The pretext put forward to 
break official intercourse with him—Cardinal Merry del 
Val’s protest against President Loubet’s visit to Rome— 
was only what the French call a guerelle d’allemand. Conse- 
quently the Pope had reason to ignore the substitute 
proffered by the French Parliament for an arrangement 
which had never been formally denounced. In fact visitors 
from Rome repeated one after the other that the Pope 
was not afraid of the revocation of the Concordat. Less 
than three months ago a Catholic Deputy, M. Groussau, 
while refusing to repeat a syllable of what the Pope had 
told him of the situation, repeated a saying of Cardinal 
Merry del Val’s that in his opinion the step to be taken 
by Pius X was the most momentous on which the Popes 
had had to make up their minds during the past hundred 
years. [his meant evidently that Rome was still uncertain 
of the course she should hold, and was considering the 
advisability of resisting or rather of ignoring, the law. 

It is now probable that the Pope will accept the solu- 
ton forced upon him and upon the French Catholics, and 
that he will content himself with a protest against treat- 
ment glaringly opposed to the rights of nations. In its issue 
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of November 1 the Rebue du Clergé Frangais contained 
an article by the Abbé Gayraud, the well-known deputy 
for Quimper, which I know on good authority to have been 
inspired by a very high personage in the Pope’s imme- 
diate entourage. It should be remembered that the 
Abbé Gayraud was at first personally opposed to any 
compromise with the French Government. This circum- 
stance lends additional strength to the fact that he has 
written the article I speak of in a decidedly optimistic 
tone. He sets forth the hopeful aspects of the law, and 
shows that in spite of the hostile azimus which initiated it, 
if it were acted on in its present tenor, the situation of the 
Church would be rather better than it has so far been. He 
does not ignore the hypocrisy of some of its originators, 
and knows that it may before long be remodelled so as to 
be wholly unacceptable; but it is dangerous to shape one’s 
action in such important matters after “may be’s”’ which 
often proceed from unfounded fears. Above all he does 
not think that the hope of the champions of resistance, 
namely, that the country will be roused out of its torpor by 
a desperate state of affairs, will be fulfilled. If the clergy 
scorn the loan of the churches and the pensions, however 
shabby, whicl are offered to the aged priests (five hundred 
francstoclergy who have been at least thirty years in parochial 
service), the country will only call their dissatisfaction 
obstinacy. If the Law is to be modified and made more 
unjust, the very injustice of the process, added to the 
pecuniary difficulties resulting from the suppression: of the 
places of worship, will stir Catholics the more. So it is best 
to take advantage of the Law as long as it is not too 
iniquitous, and if it becomes unendurable to let the 
country see that it became so exclusively through anti- 
religious ill-will. 

This article by the Abbé Gayraud and another in a 
Venetian paper, to which Pius X_ has preserved the habit 
of sending communiqués, leave little doubt that the Pope will 
prefer to give the new Law a fairer chance than the French 
government ever gave the Concordat except during a few 
periods like the ministry of M. Jules Simon. 
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Of the attitude of the clergy and faithful I can say but 
little. Action has so far been rare and not always consistent. 
The creation of parochial associations, besides the associa- 
tions cultuelles, had been advocated by a few Bishops as early 
as the month of July; but a few lines in the Fournal des 
Débats were enough to intimidate others, and the watch- 
word has almost uniformly been, “ Wait until the Sovereign 
Pontiff speaks.” This course, to our mind, was wiser than 
wisdom. The Pope would be in a better position to give 
effectual advice, if he had tangible facts to go by. Timidity 
too often takes the disguise of obedience; and to count 
the votes one could rely upon could hardly be called 
rashness. 


ERNEST DIMNET 


December 1, 1905. 








SOME RECENT BOOKS 


q Under this heading will be noticed a limited number of books to 
which the Editor is unable to devote one of the longer articles, 
but desires, for one reason or another, to call attention. 


F all practical problems with which the Catholic Church 

has to deal, perhaps the most serious is that involved 
in the training of her secular priesthood. It is the most 
serious, because it affects wider issues than any other: “like 
priest, like people.”” The character of her children—their 
methods of thought, their attitude, interior and exterior, 
towards life and faith—all depends under God upon the 
character, method and attitude of their pastors. It is also 
almost the most intricate of all problems, since to the 
making of the ideal priest there must go as many elements 
as there are needs of the flock to which he has to minister. 
He must be a spiritual man, able to deal with every con- 
ceivable spiritual requirement (and the interior life is after 
all far more intricate because far more subtle and elusive 
than the natural order); he must possess a large number 
of natural virtues—geniality, humour, alertness, discretion, 
and the rest—and all at least touched by grace; he must 
be to some extent a man of business; he must be able to 
preserve cheerfulness in solitude, and dignity among the 
crowd; he must know how to hold the ancient faith with- 
out displaying either ignorance or contempt towards modern 
thought; he must be ready to adapt himself to the stand- 
point of each member of his flock; he must not truckle to 
the rich nor patronize the poor; he must be slow with the 
stupid, and quick with the talented, and sympathetic with 
all. And, above all, he is never off duty. 

Now, it may be confessed, without undue complacency, 
that, considering the elaborateness of the problem, the 
Church’s practical solution is surprisingly brilliant. The 
very accusations of her enemies are the greatest testimonies 
in her favour. Her priests, it is said, are both superstitious, 
seminary-bred visionaries and brisk men of the world; 
both flippant and solemn; given to sharp practice and 
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utterly unbusinesslike ; medieval and fond of novelties; 
pliable and unbending; with all the faults of the profes- 
sional and the frailties of the amateur. In other words, 
priests at their best are very much what they ought to be. 

It is noticeable, too, how the type has persisted from 
earliest times to the present. Saint Augustine, for example, 
is a kind of apotheosis of the modern pastor; the tales that 
have come down to us of the characters and methods of 
our ancient spiritual fathers have a strange family likeness 
to the histories of more recent priests. And perhaps no 
better instance can be found of this continuity than that 
Bishop HEDLEY should have been ableto constructaseries 
of addresses to the Ushaw students (LEX LEVITARUM. 
By the Bishop of Newport. Art and Book Company, 1905; 
6s. net) out of St Gregory’s Regula Pastoralis, and to bind 
them all, together with two sermons on that Saint, in one 
homogeneous volume. 

Lex Levitarum is an extraordinarily interesting and mov- 
ing book, directed of course primarily to the edification of 
the interior life, but full of wise hints and illustrations in 
the realm of exterior bearing and practice. The Bishop deals 
with Vocation, Sympathy with Souls, Seminary Life, Princi- 
ples of Study, the Priestly Office with reference to Science, 
and the Study of Philosophy, Literature and Holy Scripture. 
He speaks of the deep joys of contemplation, and of the 
way in which the priest should behave in the company of 
children; he discusses the secrets of the interior life and 
mental prayer; and he gives advice as to novel-reading and 
the acquirement of a careful literary style. In fact, it is im- 
possible to think of any great department of priestly life 
and say, “ This is wholly neglected.’’ When the book is 
finished, there rises before the mind an image of the ideal 
priest, praying, walking, eating and preaching; a spiritual, 
practical, sensible, mortified man; only sketched indeed in 
outline (for the book is not long), but traced over the lines 
laid down in the Sermon on the Mount: poor in spirit, 
meek, penitent, desirous, compassionate, clean of heart, 
peacemaking and patient—a model invaluable indeed to 


aspirants to that office, but no less invaluable to mature 
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men who wish to renew their fervour and correct their 
shortcomings. 

Among other practical points, the Bishop lays great stress 
upon a knowledge of the Scriptures, and suggests a course 
in miniature by which the student may gain a knowledge 
of the essence of the written Word. “First, a limited 
Introduction; .. . next, the Epistle to the Romans; then, 
the Gospel of St Matthew; after that, the Psalms; and 
lastly, the Prophet Isaias.” He justifies his suggestion by ex- 
cellent reasons, showing howthis coursecorresponds with the 
natural process of the mind and the needs of the soul; and 
he ends the chapter with an appeal that is certainly required 
in these days: ‘Let me end by echoing Pope Leo’s wish 
that all who are called to Holy Orders may grow daily more 
and more diligent in reading, meditating and explaining 
the written Word of God.” 

It is unnecessary to speak of the Bishop’s power of 
touching the soul. He has that faculty, as his readers well 
know, of passing instantly to the roots of thought and 
devotion. Superficial things, about which most of us are so 
much engaged, appear superficial when we are once deep 
in the book; and the old profound truths come out clear 
and fundamental, as buried foundations in the heat of sum- 
mer show their lines through the grass. All priests, future 
and present, have need to thank Bishop Hedley for Lex 
Lebitarum. B 


T the time of Father Neville’s death, ADDRESSES 

to CARDINAL NEWMAN with his REPLIES, 
1879-1881 (edited by the Rev. W. P. Neville. Longmans, 
6s. net) was almost completed. In the words of its final 
editors this book “may be fitly dedicated to the memory of 
a long and unobtrusive service and of a singular and touch- 
ing devotion to the illustrious Oratorian.” It is no merely 
official record of conventional addresses and replies. A great 
wave of heartfelt congratulation came from the Catholics of 
England, Ireland, America and the Colonies on the eleva- 
tion of John Henry Newman to the Cardinalate. But it is 


the replies with their absolute perfection of form, their 
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delicate appreciation of every shade of feeling in the 
addresses, their extraordinary combination of spirituality 
with the perfect tact of the man of the world, that make 
the volume a unique thing in literature. Genius has 
touched the driest and most conventional formularies and 
transmuted them into the pure gold of the deepest feeling. 
Behind these replies we can perceive something of the 
drama of a lifetime. He who through a long life had sown 
the seed of truth with tears had at last reaped the full 
sheaves of honour and love and trust, and had won what 
he valued above all as a seal set upon his life’s work, the 
supreme recognition of the Vicar of his Divine Master. 


S. 


HE learned and elaborate discussion entitled VER- 

FASSER und ADDRESSE des BRIEFES an die 
HEBRAER (eine Studie zur N. T. Einleitung. Von Dr 
Bartholomaus HEIGL. Freiburg in Br.: Herder. Pp. 268. 
ss.), arrives at the result that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by St Paul himself in Greek at Rome in the 
year 65, and addressed to the Jewish Christians at Jeru- 
salem. Forty-three pages are devoted to the proof from 
tradition of Pauline authorship, fifty pages follow on the 
witness of the letter itself to its composer, then twenty-nine 
pages deal with various hypotheses as to the possible writer. 
The second part examines in some ninety pages the ques- 
tion of the community to which the letter is addressed, 
and its purpose. Every hypothesis is minutely exposed in 
oratio obliqua. The names of the upholders of these theories 
are never mentioned in the text; only at the end of each 
paragraph a note gives a reference to some book or review, 
and these references may be misleading, for in some cases a 
refutation of the theory is meant. When it is added that 
there is no index and only a very meagre table of contents, 
it will be realized that the book is considerably impaired 
by vagueness.* On the other hand Dr Heigl is so fair to 


* The following slips may be worth recording. On p. 23 the newly 
discovered T'ractatus Origenis are ascribed to Novatian, but they cite 
writings of the fourth century; on p. 24 the N. T. Peshitta is ascribed 
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his opponents that he recounts their views frequently in 
unnecessary detail, and replies to them with a seriousness 
which they have not always deserved. Consequently his 
book is heavy reading and lacks proportion. 

In accepting the traditional view that the letter was ad- 
dressed to Jerusalem from Rome Dr Heigl is supporting 
a safe opinion, in spite of some real difficulties which certain 
German critics have urged of late years. But in claiming 
that St Paul wrote the letter and in Greek as certain because 
it is traditional, he has no evidence of the second or third 
centuries in his favour; and later evidence is in comparison 
valueless. Clement of Alexandria indeed held that the 
Epistle was of Pauline authorship, but that it had been 
translated by St Luke from the Hebtew, and he quoted in 
support of his opinion “a blessed elder,” possibly Pante- 
mus. Origen utterly denied that St Paul could have written 
it, but admitted that “ the ancients ”’ (meaning Clement and 
his “elder’’) might have been right in attributing some 
Hebrew original to St Paul. These Alexandrian testimo- 
nies are the only early evidence to the Pauline (but not 
immediate) authorship, and all the later Eastern tradition, 
such as the Council of Laodicea and St Athanasius, goes 
back to Origen. On the other hand, Tertullian speaks with- 
out hesitation of the Epistle as the work of Barnabas. St 
Irenzus scarcely alludes to it; and we should in conse- 
quence be sure that he did not believe it to be by St Paul, 
even without the direct information to this effect which a 
later writer supplies to us. On the other hand the Epistle 
was largely used by St Clement of Rome, and is certainly 
quoted by Hermas; yet the Pauline authorship was denied 
at Rome in the first years of the third century—as Caius 
and Hippolytus witness—and the denial was upheld until 
the time of St Jerome. Can we believe that in the days 
of Clement and Hermas (whose brother St Pius was Pope, 


to the second century, a position no longer tenable; on the same page 
St James of Nisibis is quoted,but it has been known since 1869 that the 
writings till then ascribed to him are by Aphraates; on p. 25 it seems to 
beimplied that in the Syriac stichometrical of Cod. Sin. 10 the order of the 
Pauline Epistles is the same as that of Ephraim, which is only partially true. 
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c. 142-57) the Epistle was known to be by St Paul, and 
that this had been forgotten in Rome itself by c. 200? The 
influence of St Jerome’s oriental proclivities was insuffi- 
cient to induce the Roman and the Western Church to 
reject the deutero-canonical Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, but it was sufficient to induce them to accept the 
Alexandrian guess of the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. 
It is not likely that the Eastern Church was any more right 
in following Origen in the latter case than it was in the 
former.t 

The most valuable part of the book is that devoted to 
proving that the style and argument of Hebrews are Pau- 
line. Comparison of words and matter with St Paul’s 
Epistles is elaborated in extraordinary detail, and an appen- 
dix adds further statistics. That a close relation exists 
between this Epistle and those which tradition assigns to 
the Apostle of the Gentiles is admitted on all hands. The 
marvellously rich material for judgment here gathered to- 
gether will be of immense value to the student. Dr Heigl’s 
book will obviously be indispensable to those who wish to 
go deeply into its subject; his careful scholarship and ex- 
haustive knowledge are an honour to the University of 
Munich and to Dr Bardenhewer, whose scholar he is proud 


to call himself. od 


HAPPY inspiration has led some fifteen members ot 

the Society of Jesus to enshrine their best thought 
about our Lady in sonnets sixty-three in number, like 
the years she is said to have lived on earth, and to publish 


t In a postscript on pp. 246, 247, Dr Heigl deals with a recent 
suggestion that Aristion was the author of the Epistle, and rejects it 
not only on account of the supposed tradition, but also because he 
thinks Aristion as a disciple of the Lord could not have written (ii, 3) 
“confirmed unto us by them that heard him.” But “confirmed ” refers 
to miracles (cf. Mark xvi, 17), and the writer does not boast of doing 
them himself. St Paul does so without false modesty (Rom. xv, 18, 19; 
2 Cor. xii, 12). It is hard to imagine St Paul writing Heb. ii, 3, 4. 
While there is nothing to exclude the author’s having heard the Lord in 
extreme youth, he does not seem to represent himself as a preacher of 
the first rank, or as “ doing the signs of an Apostle,” “in signs and won- 


ders and mighty deeds,” 
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them under the title, MARIALE NOVUM—“A Series 
of Sonnets on the Titles of our Lady’s Litany.” (Long- 
mans, 3s. 6d.) The titles of the Litany of Loreto have 
amply justified their choice as texts. Not that it has been 
possible altogether to avoid some repetition of thought, 
but this is a small disadvantage to set against their merits 
as matter for poetic suggestion. The identity of the writers 
who comment on our Lady’s titles in various sonnet 
forms is hidden beneath certain letters of the Greek 
alphabet, but the work of the same hand can thus be iden- 
tified. 

It would be ungracious to dilate here on the difficulty 
of the sonnet, or to describe its varieties of form, a task 
which the Preface has partially essayed. Enough that the 
difficulty of writing a sonnet which shall be a possession 
for ever is in strict proportion to the ease with which a 
maker of verses, with some ear for rhythm, memories of 
the form of a dozen great sonnets and clear ideas to clothe, 
can achieve something that is at least graceful and pleasing. 
To pretend that more than two or three of the sonnets in 
Mariale Novum are possessions for ever were idle flattery ; 
the sincerest praise that can be offered is that not more 
than three or four fall short of the standard of the graceful 
and pleasing. 

One of these failures is the sonnet on Regina Virginum, 
excepting always its opening line, 

Song falters praising white Simplicity, 


a statement which is belied by the unfaltering simplicity 
of the fine sonnet on Sancta Virgo Virginum (Z): 


Silent their days. They live to men unknown 
On Carmel’s height, or in the cloistered cell 
Of sweet Saint Clare .... 

These are thy virgins, Mary, taught by thee 
God’s secret, never dreamed on earth till thou, 
First of all virgins, took the virgin’s vow 

His and His only evermore to be. 

Wherefore, about the Lamb, thou leadest now 
Their canticle of glad virginity. 


“Zeta’’ gives further proof of simplicity in his sonnet 
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on Sancta Maria, spoiled though it is by the invocation of 
our Lady as “Dear Sister,” a title at once dana/ and too 


bold. But his description of his “kinship” with her as 


. not too far, too strange, 
To crush me with its greatness, but enough 
The whole low tenour of my life to change, 


is finely thought and surely expressed. 

The introductory sonnet To St Joseph is one of the best 
of the sixty-three. Its sestett is worth quoting both for the 
excellence of its form and for the presumption of its 
thought—for it seems to mean “The Society of Jesus to 
the rescue |” 


Through desert Egypts still their pathway lies; 

Still Bethlehems are roomless for their King; 

But we their help to-day, and ours the eyes 

In which they look to find love’s wakening. 

Bless then, dear Saint, our voice, that fain would rise 
To spread their praise, and their sweet names to sing. 


Another work of the same hand has something of the 
weighty theological involution which often makes or mars 


the verse of Cardinal Newman (a. Pater de Celis Deus): 


In the pure heaven of Mary’s soul 

Thy mercy hath lit up Truth’s perfect sun; 

In Him we bless Thee, hallowing Thy name, 

For that in her through Him Thy kingdom came. . . 


But a good sonnet is none the less good because it 
forcibly reminds one of others, or of another. If there 
be scarce any good work in this volume but pleasantly 
reminds one of a particular poet or poem, there is one 
extreme instance in which memories of the original totally 
eclipse the imitation. To find Mrs Browning’s How do J 
lobe thee? in a new dress (3. Mater Amabdilis) adapted to 
religious purposes, is like seeing an old friend arrayed for 
the first time in a cope. By way of recompense for this, the 
spirit without the letter of the Sonnets from the Portuguese 
has given us (3. Consolatrix Afflictorum) : 

If tears must flow, at least let tears not blind 


Our eyes to other cheeks with weeping worn. 
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What appears in this book to be original thought, apart 
altogether from the form, may often be traced to a source 
unconsciously tapped. But indeed it would be difficult to 
say anything in praise of our Lady which should be in 
these latter days original. Coventry Patmore tried it in 
The Child’s Purchase, but who shall say that he succeeded? 
Echoes of that splendid failure may be heard, by the way, in 
Vas Insigne Devotionis (8): 


Vessel of God’s own fashioning—the height 
Of His achievement. 


and in Mater Admirabilis (7): 
Sole type of what God willed man to be, 
which together reproduce the thought of 


The extreme of God’s creative energy ... 
The world’s sad aspirations’ one success. 


But if Patmore failed with his mumeris lege solutis, who 
shall expect success of men writing after him under the 
limitation of the sonnet form? 

Nevertheless, in case the line (A. Virgo Fidelis), 


How gladly had she mounted to his side, 


should be thought wholly new, let it be noted that the 
Franciscan “ ballad-monger,” Jacopone da Todi, wrote early 
in the thirteenth century in his Lamento della Vergine 


Figlio questo non dire, 
Voglio teco morire; 
Vo costa su salire 

Et morirmiti a lato: 


and again, in another dialogue, 


Su de la croce mi ti retoglio; 


while Dante transformed this thought in the great passage 
on Holy Poverty (Paradiso xi, 70-72). Similarly, (A. Mater 
Intemerata) the famous O felix culpa has had some part in 
the making of 


What matters Eden lost and woes and fears! 
Man is the nobler for that trespass dire. 
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But it would be unkind to criticize too much in the form 
of an answer to that familiar question in the “‘ general know- 
ledge” examination-paper, “Of what do the following 
remind you?” Enough that in the sonnet on Causa no- 
stre Letitie (8) we have the utmost that careful imita- 
tion of Shakespeare’s diction and manner can achieve, and 
the result is certainly sonorous; that beneath the invocation 
Virgo Veneranda (y) reappears the author of the €ce/e- 
siastical Sonnets,a Papist in Papal Rome; that old Omar has 
certainly inspired the fine lines in Rosa Mystica (8): 


Folly, that mocks Thee, calls us from the Street, 
And foolish Wisdom in her ‘Temple sings: 
Ourselves are all we know! and laughing, flings 

A crown of roses, crying: Life is feet / 

And our hot hands, as eagerly they thrust 

To grasp them, close upon a little dust; 


and finally that the lines in Maser Sa/vatoris (a.) 


And ah, what thoughts thy heart had yet [else ?] concealed 
The sword of grief that pierced it has revealed. 


are somehow reminiscent of The Child’s Purchase once more 
with its splendid: 
Ah! what silence that 
Which had for prologue thy “* Magnificat” ? 


There are just a few of these sonnets every line of 
which one would like to remember. And all but a few con- 
taina “golden phrase”’ from which flashes out some “chosen 
coin of fancy,” or, at the least, “a lonely word” where 
flowers all the charm of the religious Muse. Of one such 
phrase, the prayer to the Regina Patriarcharum, 


Be day to me, as thou wast dawn to them, 


it may surely be said that it is “ chosen coin,” minted of 
fine gold. And for such a “lonely word” as Tennyson 
meant, take the word “ born,” used, one must suppose, in 
two senses at the end of the sonnet to the Regina Marty- 
rum (8): 

. . . who, while thy heart was torn 


For Him and us, in silence saw Him born 
To woo us living, and,tofwin us dead. 
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It was said just now that there were one or two poems 
every line of which a man might commit to memory. With 
one of these this very inadequate notice shall be concluded 
—yet not before sincere thanks have been rendered to the 
English Province of the Society for what is really fine work, 
even if some of it be imitative enough to turn the point of 
Pascal’s sneer quoted in the Preface to the effect that, if 
verse had been the only form of literary expression up to 
the time of Saint Ignatius, the Jesuits would have invented 
prose. 

Regina Sacratissimt Rosarit 
It chanced that Mary (in Bethania then) 
Thinking of Nazareth, sighed—and sudden smiled, 
Remembering how, when Jesus was a child, 
She kissed pricked fingers in the Rose Garden. 
And Jesus knew and said: Dear Mother, when 
My work is done, thou shalt be crowned and styled 
Queen of Rose Gardens sweet and undefiled, 
And plant a Rosary in the hearts of men. 


So Mary chose her gardener, and gave— 

Long afterwards—the preacher-saint to know 
How he should plant this Rosary of prayer, 
Where she may always wreathéd roses have; 

And, as she plucks, still countless thousands grow, 
And fill the Courts of Heaven with rose-sweet air. 


R. B. 


"T the. United States vies with England in devotion to 
the study of Dante. It would be invidious and im- 
pertinent to attempt an award of the palm for scholarship 
in such rivalry of study between the two nations. But in 
the minute and laborious work which is the essence of a 
concordance, England has nothing to show like the CON- 
CORDANZA delle OPERE ITALIANE in Prosa e del 
CANZONIERE di DANTE ALIGHIERI, published 
by the Societa Dantesca of Cambridge (Mass.), and com- 
piled by E. S. SHELDON with the assistance of A. C. 
WHITE (Oxford: The University Press, 1905, pp. viii, 
740). It is true that we have had to wait nearly eighteen 


years for it, but its completeness and exactitude are more 
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than a recompense for the delay. The text worked upon 
is, in the main, that of Dr Moore’s Oxford Dante, with 
variants from Fraticelli’s and Serafini’s editions, The ar- 
rangement seems thoughtful and convenient. 

To Dante students the book will be a golden treasury, 
not only of reference, but even more as a means of studying 
the niceties of meaning, the delicacies of light and shade, 
with which the exquisite mind of the poet touched his broad 
canvas. Nothing could be more delightful than such a study, 
nothing more productive of lasting profit. Xt. 


HE historical novelist must see the past as the best of 

modern historians have shown it to our generation, 
and then widen our vision and deepen our perception by his 
own. It is with the aid of the finest modern culture, the 
most sensitive moral and esthetic perceptions that, in BY 
WHAT AUTHORITY (Isbister, 1904), we see the Eng- 
land of Queen Bess—of that queen whom Father Robert 
Hugh BENSON describes in a brilliant passage as “the in- 
carnate genius of the laughing, brutal, wanton English nation 
she ruled over.” A little further on in the same chapter he 
writes: “This pale-faced, tranquil, virgin queen, passionate, 
wanton, out-spoken, absolutely fearless; with sufficient 
grasp of will to be fickle without weakness, and sufficient 
grasp of her aims to be indifferent to her policy; untouched 
by vital religion; financially shrewd, inordinately vain.” 
This analysis falls well in the midst of a glittering descrip- 
tion of the pageant of the royal passage through London, 
as reflected in the mind of a country boy who 


felt that here at last was the incarnation of his dreams. Yet in this 
very moment, by one of those mysterious suggestions that rise from 
the depth of the soul, the image sprang to his mind, and poised 
itself there for an instant, of the grey-haired man who had passed 
half-an-hour ago sobbing and shrinking at the cart’s-tail. 


The whole of the chapter which concludes with this 
passage is a happy specimen of Father Benson’s art. And 
the final ghastly touch—the picture of the boy’s mind 
exalted by the pride of life and the nobler pride of 
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patriotism—suggests without insistence both the spiritual 
values of the whole scene and the brutal depths below the 
surface, in a way peculiarly Father Benson’s own. 

Weare enchanted too by the immense power of reflection 
that mirrors for us in THE KING’S ACHIEVEMENT 
(Pitman & Sons, 1905), as well as in Father Benson’s first 
novel, all the glory of colour and of form; the purple 
of sacred vestments; the green vision of England’s woods; 
the dignity of her haunts of ancient peace; the light falling 
through the stained glass of a cloistered window, on the 
tender colours of the illuminated page; the nuns sitting 
round the sun-dial watched by the king’s inquisitor; the 
curiously vivid presentation of Henry and Anne Boleyn in 
the state barge. A hundred such pictures rise in the mind 
at the hastiest backward glance at these chronicles. And 
each picture has its symbolism; we find matter and spirit 
constantly united in a fine spiritual estheticism. Again in 
By What Authority there is the larger sense of history, 
a candour that takes many different points of view, without 
losing sight of the main purpose, a distinct picture of the 
mental confusion of the times, given with a delicate analysis 
which is never obtrusive. There are too in both books 
higher spiritual levels; the vividness of the more sacred 
scenes is intensified with reverence, and a singularly happy 
setting is given to the actual historical words and details of 
the trials of the martyrs. 

But in the greatest qualities of By, What Authority 
there lurks rather the danger than the actual presence of 
serious defects. If we admired the art less, we should be less 
anxious as to the sources of weakness, which in this case are 
so very close to the sources of strength and beauty. We 
feared even while we revelled in By What Authority that 
too great facility might prove the author’s bane. The King’s 
Achievement has not quieted those fears, for in it the touch 
is less sure. In external description the esthetic and the sym- 
bolic occasionally become confused in the reader’s mind, and 
at times the writer seems to depend too much on externals 
to convey spiritual impressions, as in the chapter describing 
the young monk’s first Mass. Again, the impartiality, which 
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added vitality to the characters in the first book, seems 
rather to blur their outlines in the second. Ralph requires 
more subtle analysis to account for the softer moments of 
such a scoundrel, Indeed Father Benson’s method of 
making us see history from such different angles requires 
very great care. We feel as we ought not to feel, in the 
second book, when we are passing through a week’s events 
with Ralph or Chris, that the author is apt to lose his firm 
grasp on the personality of the man who reflects the im- 
pressions he wishes us to receive. The thoughts are too 
subtle, and sometimes too modern in tone, to be charac- 
teristic of either the persecuting Ralph or the enduring 
Chris. 

It is an earnest and serious request that some of us would 
like to address to Father Benson, to give us another histo- 
rical novel, with the wonderful combination of the zsthe- 
tic and symbolic view of life, the subtle brilliant sense of 
historic complexity, the sympathetic pathos and the spiritual 
clearness, nobility and sweetness of By What Authority. 
But we would wait patiently a year or more to give him 
time to live with his characters, until there should be no 
danger of the very brilliance of the work obscuring the 
personalities of the men and women whom he presents 
to us. S. 


"TD Man of most interesting autographs of the “Poor 
Man of Assisi” are described, reproduced and trans- 
lated in a scholarly work called THE SERAPHIC KEEP- 
SAKE, written by Mr Reginald BALFOUR, who is 
described on the title page as “of the Third Order of St 
Francis, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge” (Burns & 
Oates. 3s. 6d. net). As the writer aptly says, Habent sua 
fata libelli; these documents, like men, have had their 
various fortunes. An atmosphere of mystery clings to them. 
It is a mystery how their first possessors, religious 
children of St Francis, came to lose sight of them. But 
burning words of regretful blame, to be found in the late 
Father Wilberforce’s preface to his Life of St Lewis Bertrand, 
have prepared us for much unaccountable neglect of their 
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treasures by members of religious Orders. The documents 
themselves present problems and difficulties which all the 
labours and critical talent of the editor have not entirely 
cleared away. We are not, however, left in doubt as to the 
genuineness of these words traced by the very hand of 
St Francis. Every proof is set out in clear, orderly and 
intelligible sequence. The handwriting of the man of God 
is perfectly photographed ; nothing has interfered with its 
distinctive and telling characteristics. Inspecting these three 
beautiful facsimiles, we feel that we are looking, as it were, 
upon a sacred relic. The translations bear every mark of a 
scrupulous and religious accuracy. It has evidently been for 
the author a labour of love. Learned, critical and argu- 
mentative as the book is, none will find a dry or dull line 
in it from cover to cover. The Master’s gentle spirit lies 
on these pages, and every leaf is, to use a French term, 
ensoleillé, radiant with the natural sunshine of Umbria and 
the supernatural brightness of Mount La Verna. The 
Seraphic Keepsake should stimulate devotion to Saint 


Francis among those of his own faith; and Mr Balfour 
should be encouraged to continue his archeological delv- 
ings in the hope of bringing out some day more treasures 
of a similar interesting and sacred nature. G. H. 


T is altogether fitting that a Canon of Westminster 

Cathedral, no other than Mgr Bernard WARD, should 
write a description of CATHOLIC LONDON A CEN- 
TURY AGO in a delightful little volume which ends with 
an account of the building of Moorfields Pro-Cathedral 
(Catholic Truth Society, 2s. 6d.) Mgr Ward has already 
made his name as a painstaking historian of the later phases 
of Catholic Church history in England; and in this book, 
as in all his work, there is the additional attraction that 
without prolixity he selects from contemporary documents 
material enough to show the environment and the modes 
of thought and political action of the people he describes. 

The book is particularly well illustrated, and gives the 
facts and dates of all Catholic churches and institutions a 


hundred years ago. Yet there is not a dull page in it. The 
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psychological interest aroused lifts it completely out of the 
rank of catalogue and handbook. In order to understand 
the meaning of the commendation here given, readers are 
invited to look at Chapter III, “Dr Poynter and Dr 
Milner,” Chapter IV, “Church Services,” and Chapter X, 
“The Congregations and the Catholic Laity.”’ The Bishops, 
the Catholic nobility, the preachers Hussey, O'Leary and 
Archer, Charles Butler, the pious Irishmen who founded 
the well-known Benevolent Society, all live again in these 
pages. These last spent an occasional evening at a public- 
house in Bunhill Row, where “ it was their custom to recite 
the Office of the Dead together, and then to subscribe to 
the funds and discuss the plans of their association, while 
they forgot the labours of the day in a pint of porter 
and a pipe.” 

Many will peruse with eagerness the pages devoted to 
the Cisalpines, and note with pleasure the loyalty and the 
charity with which their conduct is treated. An altogether 
pleasant and valuable little book. N. 


TUDIES from COURT and CLOISTER, “being 

essays, historical and literary, dealing mainly with sub- 
jects relating to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” by 
Miss STONE (Sands), is a book apart, for she here con- 
cerns herself with persons and subjects omitted usually by 
the ordinary text-books. She has certainly a very happy 
knack of historical sketching, and her selection of sub- 
jects and her handling of them are felicitous and satis- 
factory. Perhaps she is seen at her best in such _half- 
literary subjects as Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur 
and the Runic Crosses of Northumberland; but Margaret 
Tudor and Anne of Cleves are also good examples of her 
art. The diction is graceful, the tone excellent, and with 


its admirable portraits the volume makes a nice Christmas 
gift. ie 


N his plan of the battlefield of the “ Spiritual Combat,” 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE AND SELF-DISCIPLINE, 
(Longmans), Father MATURIN has made nine divisions. 
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The book opens with “ Self-Knowledge”’ and closes with 
the “Preparation of the Revelation of Love.” Between 
these are seven chapters dealing with “ The Principle of 
Self-Discipline,” “The Seat of Conflict,” the Discipline suc- 
cessively of the Will, the Mind, the Affections and the 
Body, and “ Mortification and the Supernatural Life.”’ 

In “Self-Knowledge”’ we are shown the suffering of the 
Soul that “on awakening to God wakens to its ignorance of 
itself and the impossibility of making any decided advance 
without self-knowledge.” The distinction is then insisted 
on between any intellectual analysis, however subtle and 
honest, and the moral knowledge of ourselves. Indeed our 
self-examination must be prevented from deteriorating into 
“an often unilluminating piece of self-analysis; it is not an 
abstract thing, it should consist in the comparison of our- 
selves with the most perfect and at the same time most 
stimulating standard; . . . it should be done in the Presence 
of One who realizes all our noblest, often our forgotten, 
ideals,” 

The key-note to the next chapter “ On the Principle of 
Self-Discipline ” seems to be found in this sentence: “ It 
is in the splendid energy of positive action that the morbid 
power of sin is to be overthrown.” Throughout, the combat 
of the soul is to be positive not negative; our minds are 
to awake to a higher activity, our affections to be deepened 
and widened, and the mortification of the body is to aim 
not at death but at life eternal. 

Perhaps the most remarkable chapter is that on the “ Dis- 
cipline of the Mind.” 


It is thus [writes Father Maturin] in the thoughts which men 
choose as their companions on their way through the world that the 
key to their interpretation of life is to be found. Different men view 
the same things in different ways. And the same men in the course ot 
a few years alter their whole view of life. They have simply changed 
their companions on the road. . . How can one who has learned to 
take delight in thoughts that are low and degrading care any longer 
to associate with the high-minded? And who that has fought and 
conquered the evil desires that once enslaved him will care longer to 
associate with the boon companions of his past degradation ? 
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This chapter is especially characteristic of the qualities 
of the whole book on account of the veracity and vitality 
of its psychology and its sense of deep sympathy with all 
human experience. The analysis is as relentless as the knife 
of the surgeon, but the healing touch has the gentleness of 
the physician. We are reminded “of the danger that arises 
from the exceeding delicacy and sensitiveness of the mind 
itself. It will not bear any unwonted strain—the effort to 


’ 


control the thoughts must be practised with great caution”’; 
we must “try not so much not to think of what is evil as 
to think of what is good.” 

Thus, in new thoughts and old, the old truths are brought 
home with new force. If this book had no charm of elo- 
quence, it would still win its way by the sheer force of its 
truthfulness. If it showed no subtle sense of the lights and 
shadows on the surface of life, it would yet appeal tothe heart 
by its knowledge of the heart’s secrets. If it had not the poet’s 
outlook and the poet’s sympathy, it would still command 
attention by the virility of its moral teaching. But it has all 
these qualities, not indeed without certain defects of literary 
form, but united in a remarkable degree. And these qua- 
lities are blended with the keenest insight into Catholic 
principles and illuminated by a faith so living that it seems 
in reading the book as if we already viewed the battlefield 
of “mortal moral strife” from within the circle of the 
“Light before the Throne.” S. 


HE name of textbook is becoming ill-favoured ; still 

there are textbooks and textbooks. Some provide a 
lifeless prose, and nothing more; others evoke thought and 
even enthusiasm. The Précis of M. SORTAIS (PRECIS 
DE PHILOSOPHIE SCIENTIFIQUE ET DE 
PHILOSOPHIE MORALE, conforme au dernier pro- 
gramme des classes de Mathématiques A et B. Paris: 
Lethielleux) is one of these. Professedly a schoolbook, 
written for students, and to meet the requirements of a 
specific examination, it makes claim to be regarded as a 
textbook of a superior description. The writer appears to 


have found philosophical manuals diffuse, vague, dull and 
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unsuited to the needs of an examination. His object has 
therefore been to provide a brisk, clear and precise 
manual of his own, and there can be no doubt about his 
success. The book he has put together is the offspring 
of the present hour. Though descended from the ancient 
race of the schoolmen, it bears on its features all the best 
traits of the generation that now is. It may contain little 
in substance that is new to the professed master in philo- 
sophy, still there is very little that he will find stale in its 
bright and interesting pages. The author has the precious 
gift of seizing the main issues of a question and of setting 
them before the reader in simple and unmistakable langu- 
age. He avoids the permanent difficulties of deeper inquiry, 
he ignores the subtleties of the higher scholasticism, he 
eschews the controversies of the schools altogether. His 
business is to register the ascertained results of philosophy, 
to impart them to his readers, to apply them to the various 
fields of knowledge for which they are naturally intended, 
and to do battle, whenever necessary, with living or still 
influential adversaries. He is not writing for the cleric, but 
for the man of the world, the scientist and the citizen. His 
purpose, then, determines both his choice of materials and 
the manner of their treatment. His subject is not philo- 
sophy as a whole, but method and moral philosophy. 

The word Method will arouse no very agreeable associa- 
tions in the mind of the ordinary student of philosophy. 
At most it will recall to his memory some obvious defini- 
tions, some unintelligible remarks on the Analytical and 
Synthetical, and possibly a few rules that have never 
helped him. The universality of method, its intricacies, its 
varieties will never have appealed to his imagination. With 
M. Sortais all this is changed. The ancient doctrines about 
science and the sciences renew their youth and freshness 
under his hands; the Analytic and Synthetic Methods are 
seen to be living forces in every mental pursuit, the pro- 
cesses of the mathematical, physical, zoological and moral 
sciences are displayed before the reader’s eyes; he is shown 
their various characteristic excellences, their deficiencies, and 


their liability to error. And in a final chapter he is gratified, 
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not to say surprised, bythe appearance of the great scientific 
hypotheses as a group of subjects for detailed treatment 
under one general aspect. 

Not less attractive is the section devoted to Moral 
Philosophy. Psychology is there dealt with incidentally as 
the necessary groundwork of moral action ; and, although 
the treatment is brief, it is skilful, and seems to be exactly 
what is wanted in the actual condition of the kindred sub- 
jects of Psychology and Moral Philosophy. In his account 
of the principles of Morals M. Sortais follows the old lines. 
At this stage we are furnished with a summary but valuable 
exposition and criticism of the theories of independent 
morality, determinism, hedonism, utilitarianism, and the 
particular views of Kant and Herbert Spencer. 

This work can be recommended to all laymen interested 
in applied philosophy, and to all clerics engaged in the 
study of scholastic philosophy. The layman will learn to 
appreciate how the ordinary concerns of life are bound up 
with lofty yet intelligible and definite principles; the 
clerical student will come to understand better how his 
lofty abstractions and subtle distinctions work out in the 
infinitude of details of which human life and the universe 


are built up. H.P. 


HE appointment of Bishop Gore to the new Protes- 

tant See of Birmingham was the occasion of the re- 
issue, with additions, of his book entitled Roman (atholic 
Claims. BISHOP GORE AND THE CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS, by Dom John CHAPMAN, O.S.B. (London, 
Longmans, 1905), is one of the replies, on the part of the 
Catholic clergy, called forth by that publication. It takes 
Dr Gore’s work chapter by chapter, and it may be said 
that there is no point of any importance in the attack that 
is not squarely and honestly met and answered. There is no 
twisting the opponent’s words into something different from 
their ordinary meaning and answering that. One of the most 
remarkable features in the book is the wealth of quotations 
from authorities recognized by both parties, especially the 


Greek Fathers. For example we may take the author's 
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answer to the Bishop’s challenge, that “none of the Greek 
Fathers of the first six centuries connects the position of 
the Bishop of Rome with the promise to St Peter.’ It is 
strange that Dr Gore should have committed himself to 
such astatement, when we remember the acclamations of the 
Fathers assembled at Ephesus and Chalcedon. The answer 
by no means confines itself to a reference to these Councils, 
but individuals and assemblies are brought forward to give 
their evidence in disproof of Dr Gore’s assertion. The fol- 
lowing passage may be taken as anillustration of theauthor’s 
trenchant method in dealing with his adversary’s argu- 
ments : 

Let us put the rival Rules of Faith side by side. Dr Gore says: 
Go and find out what the early Church believed. We say: Come 
and accept what the living Church teaches. Dr Gore’s rule is illogi- 
cal, for it begs the question: “‘ What reason have we for trusting 
the first three centuries, or the first five?”” The Church of those 
centuries does not tell us that the subsequent ages would go astray. 
This rule does not always fulfil the Vincentian rule, “always, 
everywhere, and by all.” For in the first place it frequently, in Dr 
Gore’s hands, gives results which are better described by “recently, 
in England, and by a few.” In the second place, Dr Gore’s rule 
itself has absolutely no claim to antiquity, universality, or consent. 
Finally, it is impossible; for by its use no two persons will arrive at 
the same result. 


D. I. 


NFALLIBILITY, by the Rev. Vincent McNABB, 
O.P. (London: Longmans), is a paper read before the 
Society of St Thomas of Canterbury, under the presidency 
of the Rev. Spencer Jones, who contributes an Introduc- 
tion. It is sufficient to say that the Catholic doctrine on 
Infallibility is clearly explained and ably defended. The 
Introduction calls for a fewremarks. Afterspeaking of Rome 
as the Mother of English Christianity, and of an English 
Church not dependent on Rome as unknown until the 
sixteenth century, when that dependence was destroyed by 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, Mr Spencer Jones continues: 
“‘ Now, of all obstructions in the way of reunion with Rome, 
the most formidable, because the Jeast recognized, is the 
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assumption that we understand her.” Going on to speak of 
Infallibility he says: ‘We do, in fact, all recognize the 
principle of Infallibility in substance; nor has the Roman 
definition of it been formally rejected by the Anglican 
Communion, for the very reason that it has never been 
proposed for our acceptance.” It would, indeed, be very 
strange to see the Pope proposing a definition for accep- 
tance by the Anglican or any other communion but his 
own. “ Where,” Mr Jones asks, “ do we find in the six- 
teenth century any genuine repudiation of the Church of 
Rome on the part of the Church of England?... The 
fact stands out for all to see it, viz., that England and 
Rome were wrenched asunder in the sixteenth century.”’ 
And if it be asked why Mr Jones, knowing this, keeps 
his present position, we may find the answer in the follow- 
ing passage: 

I do not forget the importance of distinguishing between the 
attempt to ascertain the truth about the Roman position, and asser- 
ting that the Roman position is true. Whether the first of these 
steps will lead us on to the second or not is a question which can 
only be answered by an experience which has not yet been ours. 


D. I. 


HE dreams of Nietzsche, resolved into their consti- 

tuent elements, dissected and docketed by a logical 
Frenchman, do not make pretty reading. If it was to be 
done, M. SEILLIERE has done it well in APOLLON 
OU DIONYSOS. (Etude critique sur Frédéric Nietzsche et 
L'Utilitarisme Impérialiste. Paris. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 360). His 
book is readable and interesting to those who are interested 
in the subject—the latest phase of anti-Hegelianism and 
Schopenhauerism, or, in other words, the latest form of 
esthetico-ethical nightmare. Nietzsche will assuredly never 
be read for his system, for he had none, nor for his attempted 
systems, for he had too many—incoherent, self-contra- 
dictory and elusive. But his style and his originality will 
gain him attention, and his disconcertingly unconventional 
protests against his environment will no doubt be found to 
contain much that is stimulating and suggestive, as well as 
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elements which exhibit but too plainly that tendency which 
was surely leading him to the madhouse where he passed 
the last twelve years of his fevered life. 

Nietzsche may be at once compared and contrasted with 
Ruskin. Both started from art, the one from music and 
poetry, the other from painting; and both came to pose as 
prophets. Ruskin always retained, even in his utmost inco- 
herence, a certain Anglo-Saxon sanity, and was intensely 
conservative and Christian. Nietzsche, in a different sphere, 
taught all that Ruskin would most have disliked, and 
mocked at the morals and religion which Ruskin preached. 
The first work of Ruskin was the founding of Turner- 
worship on a philosophical basis; the first book of Nietzsche 
was intended to do the same for Wagner. But he turned 
round on his idol with a savagery equal to the wildness of 
his former adoration. A man of this sort causes disgust; 
with Ruskin one cannot even disagree without respect and 
admiration. 

Two threads, seldom harmonized, run through the tangle 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy (according to M. Seilliére) the 
 Apollinian”’ and the “ Dionysiac,”’ that is to say, roughly, 
the Stoic and the Mystical. M. Seilliere does not give a 
detailed account of the philosophy he criticizes, but rather 
supposes it known. His principal point is the fundamental 
identity of the earlier Wagnerian system of Nietzsche with 
his latest “second Dionysism.”’ 


Nietzsche constructed a system of metaphysic which reflects his 
own personality and his preferences; of this he has given two ver- 
sions slightly differing in form but at bottom identical, with an 
interval of twelve years between them. The god of this temple is 
a sort of impulsive and unbalanced satyr, half-seen about 1871 under 
the features of a man of genius who might resemble Richard 
Wagner, and disguised about 1883 under the frock of a strange 
hermit, who is a copy of the Nietzsche of Sils Maria [p. 57]. 


The criticism of M. Seilliére is surprisingly sympathetic; 
he brings in no religious presuppositions, and does not 
develop any views of his own, but simply anatomizes the 


successive phases of Nietzsche’s ideas. If such a philosopher 


is worth studying, some such an examination was wanted. 
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Though some of his works have been rendered into Eng- 
lish, including Zur genealogie der Moral, Thus spake Zara- 
thustra, The Anti-Christian and the works against Wagner, 
yet there is no appreciation of him in English, except the 
introduction to a volume of extracts from his writings by 
Mr T. Common—who tells us that Nietzsche’s great claim 
on our gratitude lies in his having discovered what Darwin 
unaccountably failed to realize, namely, that Christianity 
is merely “a useful variation for preserving an inferior class 
of human beings, who could not otherwise maintain them- 
selves nore « in the struggle for existence” (p. xiii). 
Nietzsche himself says: “In the whole of the New Testa- 
ment only a single figure appears which demands our re- 
spect—Pilate, the Roman Governor”; and again: “One 
does well to put on gloves when reading the New Testa- 
ment; the proximity of so much impurity almost compels 
one to do so.” He finds the immoral wit of Petronius a 
refreshing contrast, “immortally sound, immortally cheerful 
and excellent.” But he was equally capable of writing: 
“Who is rich enough in gratitude not to feel impoverished 
before all that the spiritual men of Christianity have done 
for Europe?” 

In the face of these wild contradictions we are glad of the 
help of M. Seilliére. Himself a student of blameless life, this 
strange philosopher praised crime above virtue, exalted the 
beauty of cruelty, and declared “unmorality” to be the 
basis of right action. Man is not an end attained, but on 
the way to something higher. “I teach you the Uebermensch. 
Man is something that 1s to be surpassed. What have ye 
done to surpass man?”’ So his Zarathustra speaks. And he 
is ready to teach us that the highest act of the “over-man”’ 
is dancing and “speaking with tongues’’! Or he will say 
that true wisdom is only found in the feverish imagina- 
tions of illness and suffering. Yet again he cries out for 
insanity as the best and highest gift, longed for by all great 
men, in words that irresistibly and most painfully remind 
us of the ghastly “Madman’s Tale” in Pickwick. One can- 


not wonder that the unfortunate man’s prayer was granted. 
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HE issue at last of Pére GIRAUD’S book in an 

English translation THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE 
AND THE LIFE of SACRIFICE in the RELIGIOUS 
STATE, from the French of Rev. S. M. Giraud, revised 
by the Rev. Herbert THURSTON, S.J. (Benziger, 1905, 
8vo. 2 dollars net)—should bring it into the libraries ot 
all English-speaking religious communities, It is a practical 
and devotional treatise on the religious life, founded on 
the most solid theological doctrine. It is not difficult read- 
ing for the untrained. The very fact that the author is not 
a great writer and thinker like Mgr Gay makes his book 
useful to those who cannot follow deep questions of 
theology. But Pere Giraud’s doctrine is sublime enough, 
if his expression is simple. The translation is very good, 
and Father Thurston’s name is sufficient guarantee that it 
has been carefully revised. C. 


ORD ROSEBERY advised the Scottish History 


Society to devote special attention to the records of 


Scottish life in the period preceding Sir Walter Scott’s 
days, which had the great charm of being sufficiently like 
our own days to be readily understood, while it was also 
sufficiently remote to be piquant and novel. The author 
of 4 Life of Sir Kenelm Digby has gone further in his 
PRYINGS AMONG PRIVATE PAPERS, “ chiefly of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ’’ (Longmans). 
He sets before us his gleanings from those solemn volumes, 
the Reports of the Commissioners on English Historical 
MSS., and when we are prepared for something valuable 
and improving, he laughingly tells us that everything of 
the least importance has been studiously omitted. Nothing 
remains but bits of gossip on births and deaths, races, 
courts and the like. No little skill is shown in the way 
these extracts are thrown together; one finds oneself some- 
how drawn on from piece to piece, and though one’s chief 
business is to laugh, indirect instruction in the ways and 
manners of the time is inevitable. The extracts about 
Ireland are somewhat infelicitous. pao 
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HE VICOMTE DE MEAUX, whose SOUVE- 

NIRS POLITIQUES of the period from 1870 to 
1877 have recently appeared (Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie), 
may say of the events he records, guorum pars magna fui. 
He has the further advantage of a clear and concise style, 
and knows how to seize the salient fact and assign it its 
due prominence. 

But he regards the whole course of events from the 
point of view of his own party, whose triumph or defeat 
he identifies with that of his country. It is this which 
causes him to look upon Crispi as the enemy of France 
and to see a conspiracy in the fact that most foreign news- 
papers of weight were at one with French Republican 
journals in insisting on the danger to the peace of Europe 
which might result from the triumph at the polls of the 
clericalist and legitimist party. 

Such an attitude of mind is due to party environment. 
Only this prevents him from seeing the absurdity of iden- 
tifying the interests of his party with those of France, and 
produces the illusion that where that party found its ideas 
opposed to those of the rest of the civilized world, the latter 
were wrong and in league against France. Such notions, 
when they are confined to an individual, become the “fixed 
ideas” of insanity; when any clique or party becomes pos- 
sessed by them, that party is doomed to decay. It is 
evidently a “ fixed idea’ which prevents him from assign- 
ing the obvious cause to the radical victory. Yet he is hard 
on the track of it himself, when he complains with some 
bitterness of the clericals: 

It must be acknowledged that some imprudences on the part of 
Churchmen gave occasion to the unfortunate discussion. For some 
time past those politicians who wished to restore the Monarchy 
and who sat on the Right, had been accused of compromising the 
Church in supporting her cause; . . . formerly, in the heat of action, 
under the sting of defeat, it has often hurt me; to-day, far from the 
held of battle, in the calm of retreat, I still feel it unjust. 


On the other hand, he urges, 


If we become unpopular, it is less in the capacity of monarchists 
than in that of clericals. 
ail 
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When two sides of a party thus accuse each other, the 
outside observer will believe both. 

The Vicomte de Meaux sees the mistake made by the 
appeal of Pius IX to France to restore’his temporal power, 
and the answer given to that appeal by the clerical societies. 
What he fails to see is that this was the cause of the whole 
rupture. Gambetta’s Le cléricalisme, boila 1’ ennemi was not 
a gratuitous attack, but the answer to an attempt to force 
on France a policy which would have embroiled her with 


Italy and isolated her in Europe. 
F.C. C. 


N AN ALPHABET of SAINTS, rhymed by Father 

BENSON, Reginald BALFOUR and S. C. RITCHIE 
and drawn by L. D. SYMINGTON (Burns & Oates, ts. 
net), we have twenty-six fine black and white original pic- 
tures and twenty-six very original verses setting before us 
Saints Anthony, Benedict, Christopher, Dominic, Edmund, 
Francis, Gregory, Helen, Ignatius, Jerome, Katherine, 
Louis, Martin, Norbert, Odo, Philip, Quentin, Richard, 
Sebastian, Thomas, Ursula, Vincent, Wilfrid, Xystus, 
Yves and Zita. 

We most heartily congratulate the 


Three men with the pen and one man with the paints 
[Who] depicted the lives of these twenty-six Saints. 


They have been of one mind in their work, very skilfully 
rhyming and designing, with a joyous but most reverent 
familiarity. Perhaps this mental sympathy may account for 
the curious similarity between their portraits in the medal- 
lion on the last page. But, to speak seriously, we think that 
they have given a rarely beautiful gift to our children, 
entirely Catholic in spirit and truly artistic in form, while 
in the matter of production it is also quite admirable. 


HE CHILD TO WHOM NOBODY WAS KIND, 
by Father FABER (Burns & Oates, Is. net),a story 
which nowappears by itself elaborately illustrated (also by Mr 
L. D. SYMINGTON), is part of Ethel’s Book, and we hope 
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that the other stories contained in it may be treated in the 
same way. Ethel’s Book can only be regarded by most of us 
through the eyes of our lost childhood. If the young heart 
no longer thrills,as ours did, with the sorrows of Rosamond, 
“to whom Nobody was kind,” and 1s no longer enchanted 
by these exquisite fancies of living things that move on 
the earth and under the earth and in the heavens above, 
then we are glad that we are the children of long ago and 
not of to-day. 


FOREIGN CATHOLIC 
BOOKS 


HOUGH eriticism like charity should begin at home, 

Catholic literature is naturally of all nations; and, under 
whatever name, an organ of Catholic criticism is almost necessarily 
a “home and foreign review.” But, on the present occasion, 
a pleasant paradox emphasizes the international character of Catho- 
lic letters. For we find that some of the foremost foreign books 
before us were really written in England. This can scarcely sur- 
prise us, however, when we remember that the migration of the 
Monks has removed more than one centre of literary activity from 
France to this country. We have a notable instance of this in the 
Benedictine Monks of Farnborough, to whom we are already 
indebted for some valuable historical studies. Within the last few 
years, the Abbot, Dom Fernand Cabrol has published a popular 
work on the liturgy, Le Livre de la Priére Antique, and his study 
on the Peregrinatio Si/vie. And last year saw the appearance of two 
volumes on the history of the African Church by Dom H. Leclercq, 
another Monk of St Michael’s, Farnborough, who is also engaged 
on a voluminous series of the Acts of the Martyrs. ‘Two new 
volumes from this same industrious pen are among the latest additions 
to French historical literature. 

The first of these works, L’ Espagne Chrétienne,a companion to the 
author’s L’ Afrique Chrétienne, is a fresh instalment of M. Lecoffre’s 
“Bibliothéque de l’Enseignement de |l’Histoire Ecclésiastique.” 
This series, which was started some eight years ago, has for its 
object the creation of “une histoire ecclésiastique universelle, mise 
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au point des progres de la critique de notre temps,”’ in accordance 
with the words of Pope Leo’s Letter on Historical Studies. If the 
other writers do their work as well as Dom Leclercq this ambitious 
design is ina fair way to being accomplished. For this little volume 
on early Spanish history is an excellent example of the modern 
scientific method. The period which it treats, from the introduction 
of Christianity into Spain to the fall of the Visigothic monarchy 
in 711, is one that specially needs the purifying light of historical 
criticism: for it has been left too long in the dim twilight of 
popular legends. Dom Leclercq naturally begins with a critical 
account of the old chronicles which are our chief sources for this 
period ; and some of his suggestive remarks on the writers of this 
class have an interest also for students of other fields of history. 
While he rigidly rejects unfounded legends, however dear they 
may be to popular piety or patriotism, his criticism is by no means 
merely negative and destructive. And his account of Hosius of 
Cordova is enough to show that history need not lose its interest 
by becoming critical and scientific. Nor does this separate treatment 
of particular periods lead him to lose sight of the unity of national 
history. For in the rigorous measures taken against the Priscil- 
lianists he sees the Inquisition foreshadowed a thousand years before 
its time; and in a striking passage, which has it bearings on other 
histories besides that of Spain, we are reminded that this State 
policy in matters of religion was really a legacy from the Pagan 
Empire. 

Dom Leclercq’s other work is cast on a larger scale. (Les Mar- 
tyrs: Récueil de Pieces authentiques depuis les Origines du Christianisme 
jusquau XXe. siecle: traduites et publiées par le R. P. Dom H. 
Leclercq, Moine Bénédictin de Saint-Michel de Farnborough. ‘Tom. 
IV. Juifs, Sarrassins, Iconoclastes. Paris: H. Oudin, 1905.) The 
first volume of these new acta sincera was devoted to the Martyrs 
who suffered under Nero and in the second century, the next 
carried the story as far as the persecution of Diocletian, and the 
third dealt with the victims of Julian, Sapor, and Genseric. The 
title of this fourth volume does not tally very closely with its con- 
tents. For one of the most important pieces here given is the story 
of Vartan and the warrior Martyrs of Armenia. But the Mazdean 
persecutors can scarcely be classed as Jews or Saracens or Icono- 
clasts. In his introductory dissertations, by no means the least 
valuable part of the volume, the editor gives an interesting account 
of “La Critique officielle des Actes des Martyrs,” and deals at some 
length with the discussions and conflicts between Jews and Chris- 
tians. His scholarly treatment of this painful subject is something 
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very different from the work of anti-semitic zealots. Yet we could 
wish that his account of Jewish literature had been more sympa- 
thetic. When we remember the subtleties of Catholic casuists, and 
the delicate details of our own ceremonies, we feel that we can 
hardly afford to laugh at the Rabbinical writers. And those who 
make light of Jewish thought should remember how much medieval 
and modern philosophy owes to the learning of Maimonides and 
the speculation of Spinoza. It is curious, by the way, that in the 
case of two startling anti-Christian passages cited from the ‘Talmud, 
we are not given, as elsewhere, the customary reference to the 
treatise and the folio, but “Ord. 4, tract. viii. dist. 2,” etc. “ Verify 
your quotations” is always an excellent maxim ; but it is specially 
necessary with quotations from the ‘Talmud. 

While these historical studies come to us from the French Monks 
of Farnborough, we are indebted to another Benedictine for a course 
of theology in which the traditional doctrine is set forth in a new 
form (Nouvelle Théologie Dogmatique, par le R. P. Jules Souben. 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1905). And in this instance, also, England has 
some part in the work, for the approval of the Abbot of Solesmes 
is dated from Appuldurcombe. While the author goes through the 
whole series of familiar treatises, and keeps strictly to the straight 
path of orthodoxy, there is something fresh and original in his 
method, especially in his sympathetic treatment of contemporary 
science. ‘This is particularly noticeable in the pages devoted to 
the question of evolution. And the critical problem of Biblical inspi- 
ration is handled in the same broad spirit. This is certainly a new 
theology, but to many readers it will prove a very welcome novelty. 
Another welcome work from one of our French guests is a critical 
translation of Isaias by Pere Albert Condemin, S.J., of St Mary’s 
College, Canterbury. This is one of Lecoffre’s series, ‘* Etudes 
Bibliques,” which already includes more than one critical transla- 
tion on the same lines. In the present study Pere Condemin is 
not directly concerned with the problems of higher criticism and 
divided authorship, but confines his attention to textual criticism 
and analysis and elucidation of the text of the Prophet. The trans- 
lation is accompanied by notes establishing the reading adopted, as 
well as a brief literary and historical commentary. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the difficult question of the metres. 

Along with this work on the Martyrs we may mention M. 
Paul Allard’s Dix Legons sur le Martyre, données a l'Institut Catho- 
lique de Paris, Février-Avril, 1905. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1905.) The 
historian of the pagan persecutions and the biographer of Julian is 
clearly qualified to speak with authority on this subject. Among 
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the topics treated in the course of these lectures we may note the 
number of the martyrs, their social condition, the nature of their 
sufferings and the significance of their testimony. At the same 
time M. Allard examines the principles of the penal legislation and 
the practice pursued at the trials. On this last point he brings out 
the curious fact that in dealing with Christian martyrs the prose- 
cutor had no need of witnesses, for the martyr himself, by confessing 
his faith or refusing to deny it, witnessed also to the truth of the 
charge brought against him. 

The old notion that Catholicism is somehow peculiar to the 
Latin nations and wanting in the Teutonic element, finds its best 
refutation in the zeal with which the chief works of German 
Catholic literature are translated into Italian. We have early in- 
stances of this in Méhler’s writings and Kleutgen’s classic defence 
of scholastic philosophy, which did not wait long for Tvuscan 
interpreters. And more recently we find that the new edition of 
Hergenrither’s Kirchengeschichte is not complete in the origi- 
nal before an Italian translation is undertaken. Dr Otto Barden- 
hewer’s Patrologie, again, has lately been done into Italian by 
Dr Angelo Mercati. 

The same industrious interpreter has now done a like service for 
the late Dr Denifle’s work on Luther and Lutheranism—Lutero e¢ 
Luteranismo nel loro Primo Sviluppo, esposti secondo le Fonte. Da 
Enrico Denifle, O.P. (Versione Italiana sulla seconda edizione 
Tedesca del. Sac. Dott. Prof. Angelo Mercati. Roma: Desclée, 
1905.) In a postscript to his preface the translator briefly records 
the untimely death of Father Denifle, who was taken away sud- 
denly when on his way to Cambridge, where he was to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, honoris causa. As our readers will remem- 
ber, a generous tribute was paid to the memory of the learned Domi- 
nican in the Congregation at which the degree was to have been 
awarded. One passage, which makes a passing allusion to this work on 
Luther, is quoted by Dr Mercati from the University Public Orator’s 
speech: “‘ Non hodie prolixius prosequetur neque Martinum Luther, 
ab eodem ad fidem documentorum nuper depictum,” etc. The 
present volume, we may add, is not the translation of a complete 
work, for it is only the first part of the first volume that has hitherto 
appeared in the original. This fact, though it is duly explained in 
the preface, is not recorded on the title page. “The completion of 
the original work has already been entrusted to other hands, and 
Dr Mercati hopes to render the remaining portions into Italian. 
As our readers are aware, Dr Denifle has turned the fierce light 
of historical criticism on the career and the anti-Catholic teaching 
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of the German reformer. Strange as it may seem, this very natural 
proceeding has been comparatively neglected in the home of the 
higher criticism ; and Luther’s statement of Catholic doctrine and 
his gloomy picture of his own life in religion have apparently been ac- 
cepted without misgiving by the most advanced Protestant scholars. 
But, by a careful comparison of Luther’s later language with words 
written before his first rupture with Rome, the learned Dominican 
is able to show that the received legend is untenable. It was a com- 
paratively easy task to show that the Catholic ideal of the religious 
life and the Catholic doctrine of merit and justification were not 
what they were represented to be in Luther’s polemical writings; 
but many may be surprised to find that the reformer himself had 
borne such unmistakable testimony to the true Catholic teaching. 
Whatever objections may be made to detailed counts in the 
indictment, the Dominican critic has clearly established a very 
strong case against the Father of German Protestantism; and we 
may well believe that the vigorous attack will go far to destroy the 
Luther legend. But we venture to think that the evidence would 
have been more convincing and effective if it had been conveyed 
in more moderate language. Doubtless Luther’s attacks on the 
Church and his strange method of controversy may well move 
the Catholic critic to a just indignation; and one whose own 
words were violent and unmeasured has little claim for mercy. 
But would it not be wiser to let the facts speak for themselves? 
After all, there are many good men who revere the memory ot 
Martin Luther; and it is a difficulty in any case to get them to 
consider this damaging statement. The difficulty will not be 
lightened by talking of “lies” and “sophisms.” Apart from this 
question of language, we cannot help feeling that there is, withal, 
another side of Luther’s character that needs to be taken into 
account; and we confess we cannot follow the author in his re- 
marks on the contrast between the lax religious before the revolt 
from Rome and the last state of the married reformer. 

Along with this translation of the work on Luther we may 
mention Dr Martin Grabmann’s appreciation of the author’s labo- 
rious researches—P. Heinrich Denifle, O.P., Eine Wurdigung Seiner 
Forschungsarbeit. Von Dr Martin Grabmann. Mainz: Kirchheim, 
1905. The chapter devoted to his labours on Luther is a story ot 
astonishing industry, the libraries of Europe being ransacked and 
some sixty medieval writers being passed in review in order to establish 
a single point in the controversy. Yet the task, which might seem 
the work of a lifetime, is but an episode in the career of the inde- 
fatigable scholar, the editor of the German Mystics, the historian 
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of the medieval universities, of scholastic literature, and of the 
Hundred Years’ War. This last work, which was written in 
French, indirectly led the author to his Luther studies. 

The manner in which Napoleon converted a newly-formed 
Republic into an Empire, brings into prominence a larger aspect of 
his genius than that which concerns only his military prowess. 
Captain Ernest Picard’s book on Napoléon et Moreau ; l’ Entente 
Initiale, les Premiers Dissentiments, la Rupture (Paris: Plon Nourrit 
et Cie) shows, as did an interesting volume published a year or two 
ago on Napoleon’s relations with Mme de Staél, that, while the 
majority of the nation proved short-sighted and subservient, there 
were men and women, distinguished in the fields of literature and 
of action, who saw clearly enough whither his policy was tending 
long before it was developed. But they lacked either the following 
or the initiative necessary to cope with that man of iron will and 
calculating brain, whose public measures were all as moves on a chess- 
board carefully thought out beforehand with a view to the ultimate 
result, and to whom persons were but as pieces to be used and cast 
away as soon as occasion served. 

M. Picard’s volume certainly maintains the traditional character 
of Napoleon, while Moreau is carefully drawn and contrasted with 
him. The result is a very interesting study of two life-like figures. 
The character of Moreau is summed up as too open, frank and 
unsuspecting to meet the subtlety of Napoleon, who early recog- 
nized him as a dangerous rival, to be favoured at first (as when he 
allowed Moreau to over-ride his plan of campaign for the army of 
the Rhine), and to be finally crushed when the First Consul thought 
himself strong enough to do so. The successive steps of their es- 
trangement are carefully traced. No doubt the writer is correct in 
concluding that all the causes of this change in their relations were 
merely the outward signs of the deep gulf which separated their 
characters and aims. Moreau is represented as either too weak or too 
irresolute to take the lead of the Republican party, as they urged 
him to do, or else as fearful of plunging France into Civil War. In 
either case he let the time go by until Napoleon once and for all 
rid himself of one who was an obstacle in his way to that throne 
which he had determined to erect. 

As the doctrine of the Redemption is attracting special attention 
just now among English theologians and Biblical critics, many 
readers will welcome the Abbé Riviére’s historical study of this 
great dogma from the Catholic standpoint. (Le Dogme de la 
Rédemption: Essai d’étude Historique par l’Abbé J. Riviere, 
Docteur en Théologie, Professeur au Grand Séminaire d’ Albi. 
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Paris: Lecoffre, 1905.) Originally written as a thesis for the 
Doctorate, this work, which was crowned by the Faculty of 
Theology at Toulouse, has now been published in M. Lecoffre’s 
series of “ Etudes d’Histoire des Dogmes et d’Ancienne Litterature 
Ecclésiastique.” In the midst of so many books by critics without 
theology and theologians without historical criticism, it is a special 
satisfaction to meet with a work that combines many of the 
best elements of the medieval and modern methods. Following in 
the footsteps of Petavius and Thomassinus, M. Rivi¢re traces the 
doctrine through the Patristic and Scholastic periods, and vindi- 
cates the old theology from its chief modern assailants. The 
theories of many recent writers are subjected to searching and 
intelligent criticism, special attention being paid to the Ritschlian 
theology, which is now finding some favour in this country. The 
author shows a wide knowledge of the literature of his subject; but 
we notice that he does not seem to be acquainted with the valuable 
work of Mr Oxenham on “The Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement.” 

Readers who are interested in the problems of spiritism, hypno- 
tism and telepathy will find much valuable matter in a new work, 
by Mgr Elie Méric, the editor of the Revue du Monde Invisible 
(L’ Imagination et les Prodiges. Paris, 1905). Frank and fearless in 
his recognition of facts, the writer is able to illustrate them by the 
teaching of St Thomas and of the mystic theologians ; and he shows 
the illusory character of most modern theories on this subject. 

Among recent contributions to catechetical literature we may 
notice two little books on the theology of the Sacraments. Under 
the title of Le Grandi Linee del Sistema Sacramental, Dr G. 
Michelini has published a series of brief catechetical lectures on 
the seven Sacaments, which, for some recondite reason, he has 
arranged in a new order, Confirmation being immediately followed 
by Orders and Matrimony. As the title implies, the author’s main 
object is to set forth the idea of the sacramental system. In Les 
Convenances Contemporaines de I’ Eucharistie, the Abbé Planeix, the 
Superior of the Missionaires Diocésains de Clermont, insists on 
the importance of frequent Communion, and once more refutes 
the too famous teaching of “le grand Arnauld.” 








THE CATHOLIC RECORD SOCIETY 


HE appearance of the Catholic Record Society’s first volume 

(Publications, Vol. I, MISCELLANEA. Issued to Members 
for 1904-5) must certainly be reckoned among the landmarks of 
the past year. It gives promise that an important work will be no 
longer left, as heretofore, to private enterprise; but that the labour 
and expense of collecting and printing our ancient records will be 
divided among many, with the added guarantee of continuity of 
work that an efficiently conducted Society provides. Founded in 
June, 1904, with the approval of the Archbishop and under the 
presidency of Lord Herries, the Society has made a beginning full 
of promise. Mr Hansom, to whose initiative its foundation was 
largely due, has been able to interest public opinion in it to such 
a degree that the list of members published in the First Annual 
Report contains nearly 300 names, including most of the hierarchy 
and nearly all the representative religious houses and Colleges. 

There are two main objects to which the Society will devote 
attention, the first historical, the second genealogical in interest, 
the latter including the publication of mission-registers and family 
records. Both these aims are well represented in the volume be- 
fore us. 

The first document is the important and lengthy Report on 
the Change of Religion in 1558-9, which was written by Sander in 
1561 for the information of the authorities in Rome. ‘The impor- 
tance of this report is shown by the large use made of it by the 
Rev. George Phillips in his recent book, The Extinction of the 
Ancient Hierarchy. A translation of the document is added to the 
Latin original. | 

Next comes a series of lists of prisoners for religion from 1562 
to 1580, which have been collected by Father John Pollen, S.]J., 
from the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 

The third section of the book supplies a hiatus in the records 
published by Father John Morris, S.J., some years ago. At that 
time he was only able to furnish an incomplete copy of the valu- 
able Autobiography of Father William Weston, S.J., which he 
published in the second volume of The Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers, though it broke off in the middle. Fortunately Father 
Pollen, having discovered a complete copy in a Jesuit archive 
abroad, is now able to supply the rest of the work, which has been 
translated into English by Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. This is 
followed by a letter of unwonted interest, in which we have the 
death of one martyr described by another, for it is the account of 
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The Catholic Record Society 


the sufferings of the Ven. John Boste at Durham in 1594, written 
by the Ven. Christopher Robinson, who shortly after won his own 
crown. 

Next comes a selection of shorter papers concerning the reign 
of Charles I; and then another martyr is presented in the autobio- 
graphical and genealogical notebook of the Ven. Arthur Bell, 
O.S.F., belonging to Mr H. D. Grissell, and containing the 
martyr’s family arms, drawn by his own hand. 

The obituary of Dom John Huddleston, O.S.B., carries us 
forward to the time of the Civil War. It contains the anniversaries 
which he noted in his Missal, and incidentally gives much informa- 
tion about many well-known families. Family notes are also the 
staple of the next three sections of the volume, which relate to the 
Smiths of Drax, and to the families of Wilks, Sherlock, Whit- 
more, Roskell and others. 

The value of Parochial Registers is now so universally recog- 
nized that the Catholic Record Society would be neglecting an 
important province of its work if it did not make an effort to collect 
and preserve the registers of our older missions. By the kindness of 
Mr Crisp, F.S.A., it is enabled to publish transcripts of the registers 
of two very old missions, Winchester and Cowdray. The former 
begin in 1731, and continue until 1826, thus including all the 
entries made by Bishop Milner while he was in charge of the 
mission, After the Cowdray registers (1745-1822), the volume 
ends with the registers of Perthir, in Monmouthshire, edited by Mr 
Hobson Matthews. 

Abbot Gasquet, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, con- 
tributes the Introduction, and by way of frontispiece there is an 
autotype facsimile of a permission granted to a Yorkshire Catholic 
to visit his wife who was lying ill more than five miles from his 
abode, and whom, therefore, under the Penal Laws, he could not 
visit without the consent of certain magistrates and a deputy-lieu- 
tenant. 

It is to be hoped that the support given to the Society will 
enable it to publish succeeding volumes regularly. The second 
volume, which is said to be in an advanced stage of preparation, 
will include, among other papers of interest, some unpublished 
memoirs of Father Persons, so that it promises to rival the first 
volume in historical importance. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


q Notice under this heading does not preclude fuller treatment in 
the next issue of the Review. 





Undertones of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs Edward 
Trotter. James Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

[A sympathetic sketch of certain aspects of the religious history 
of the nineteenth century. The writer draws special attention to 
the now almost forgotten Dublin movement of 1827, showing that 
the stereotyping of the Plymouth Brethren as a sect marked its 
decadence; and that it is elsewhere, in mission and revival work at 
home and abroad, and in the awakening and deepening of the spiri- 
tual life of thousands, that its genuine fruits are to be seen. The 
Undertones are Spirit and Unity. These are regarded as a prelude 
to, and prophecy of, the perfect spiritual unity to come.] 


The Truth of Christianity: being an Examination of the 
more important Arguments for and against Believing 
in that Religion. By Lt-Col. W. H. Turton. First 
published 1895. Fifth edition, further revised, 1906. 
2s. 6d. Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. 

[An eminently readable book, which treats of such subjects as 

God, Creation, Free Will, Immortality, Revelation, the Gospels, 


the Person of Christ, the Apostolic foundation of the Church and 
the History of the Church.] 


Certainty in Religion. By the Rev. H. H. Wyman, Paul- 
ist. New York: The Columbus Press. 


[In a small compass and in a popular style the author deals with 
First Principles of Belief, Primitive Revelation, Prophecies and their 
fulfilment, the Divinity of Christ. Chapters ix-xviii are occupied 
with a broad and philosophical treatment of the History of the 
divinely founded society of the Church.] 


Our Lord’s Resurrection. By the Rev. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson, Chaplain of St Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. 
Longmans. §s. 

[Belonging to the “Oxford Library of Practical Theology,” 
edited by Canon Newbolt and the Rev. Dorwell Stone, of Pusey 

House. } 
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God and Human Suffering. By the Rev. Joseph Egger, 
S.J. Edinburgh and London: Sands and Co. 6d. net. 


[This pamphlet of 110 pages, which might still be compressed 
(the “conclusion” is mere peroration) is written “not from an 
exclusively Catholic,” but from a Christian, standpoint. The 
argument is half syllogistic, half “cumulative.” A familiar 
quotation from Keble graces the title-page. ‘The references are 
taken from the “revised edition,” i.e. the ““R.V.” There is a 
refreshing absence of technical terms. Thus foreknowledge becomes 
“God’s one eternal act of intuition.” This is all to the good. 
Controversy is entirely beside the scope of these peaceful pages. ] 


Meditations on the Passion; with a Manual of the Black 
Scapular and Daily Prayers. New York: Benziger. 

[After a short account of the introduction of the Black Scapular 
by children of St Paul of the Cross, and of the Indulgences 
attached, there follows a series of simple Meditations on the Passion, 
each concluding with a practical resolution. ‘The Method of hearing 
Mass is very devotional, and, except for a few unusual phrases due to 
a too literal translation, many familiar prayers and litanies are given 
in a convenient compass and good type.] 


Ancient Devotions for Holy Communion from Eastern and 
Western Liturgical Sources. Compiled by S. A. C. 
With an Introduction by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 

[A daintily printed little volume. Abbot Gasquet draws attention 
to the charm attaching to many of these old formularies. ‘The devo- 
tions here printed are, however, not exclusively either ancient or 
liturgical, for the indulgenced prayer, & ego, is included with the 
rest. | 


St John and the Close of the Apostolic Age. By the Abbé 
Constant Fouard, Member of the Biblical Commis- 
sion. Authorised Translation. Longmans. 

[The original, by the late Abbé Constant Fouard, was only issued 
in 1904, and many readers will be gratified at the prompt appearance 
of the book in this English version. While the work is mainly his- 
torical, the author naturally deals with the critical problems of the 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, matters on which he was able 
to speak with all the authority belonging to a member of the Bibli- 
cal Commission. ] 
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Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought. 
By F. Homes Dudden, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. In two volumes. Longmans. 


[It is strange that in spite of his greatness and his intimate con- 
nection with our country we have hitherto had no adequate life of 
St Gregory in English. Mr Dudden’s monumental monograph has 
at length done something to fill this gap in our literature. In the 
three books into which the work is divided, the author treats in 
turn of “Gregory’s Life before his Pontificate,” ‘Gregory’s 
Pontificate,” and “Gregory, the Fourth Doctor of the Latin 
Church.”’] 


The Tragedy of Calvary; or, the Minute Details of Christ’s 
Life from Palm Sunday Morning, etc. By Father 
Meagher. New York: Benziger. 1 dollar net. 


[Father Meagher has compiled a history of the Passion which many 
devout persons will no doubt read with interest. But we must enter 
a protest against the unscrupulous blending of history and legend 
which meets us on every page. What makes the matter worse is 
that Father Meagher ostentatiously rejects certain documents as 
apocryphal. ‘The inference of course is that what remains has stood 
the test of criticism. ] 


Philosophia Moralis, auctore V. Cathrein, S.J. First 
edition, 1893. Fifth edition, 1905. Freiburg: 
Herder. 


[In addition to the matters which form the staple of the class 
manual, questions of interest to all thinking men of the day are 
treated with scientific precision, such for instance as Socialism, 
Womens’ Rights, Compulsory, Denominational and Undenomina- 
tional Education, Social Reform, the Principle of Nationalism. } 


Christ the Preacher: Sermons for every Sunday in the 
Kcclesiastical Year. By the Rev. D.S. Phelan. St Louis, 
Mo., U.S.A.: Herder. 2 dollars net. 


[ These discourses are clear, and are distinguished by a certain qua- 
lity of common sense which should make them acceptable to hard- 
worked priests. There is, moreover, as the title Christ the Preacher 
suggests, one central idea running through the whole, and this makes 
the volume something better than a mere haphazard collection of 
old sermons. ] 
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Light for New Times, for Catholic Girls. By Margaret 
Fletcher. New York: Benziger. 


[In four short essays we have some useful hints to young girls 
emerging from the schoolroom. The first, entitled “‘ Without the 
Way there is no Going,” points out the desirability of having an aim 
in life and of self-control in making for that aim. A warning to 
mind Mrs Grundy is followed by a chapter on Girls’ Responsibili- 
ties, and in the last Essay the various professions open to girls are 
discussed. ‘he writer does scant justice to Convent education and 
the capabilities of Catholic girls.] 


Renseignements Pratiques sur la Législation Canonique du 
Mariage. Paris: Lethielleux. 

[An useful little book, giving clearly and concisely the rules to be 
followed by parish priests when dealing with marriage cases. It is 
intended of course for the French clergy, and, as it stands, contains 
much that would be useless and perhaps even misleading in a mis- 
sionary country such as ours. | 


Rituale Armenorum: being the Administration of the 
Sacraments and the Breviary Rites of the Armenian 
Church, together with the Greek Rites of Baptism 
and Epiphany. Edited from the oldest MSS., by 
F. C. Conybeare, M.A. And, The East Syrian 
Epiphany Rites. Translated by the Rev. A. J. Mac- 
lean, D.D. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

[The Armenian and Syriac prayers are given in an English ver- 
sion, and only the Greek texts are printed in the original. We are 
glad to learn, however, that Mr Conybeare has given the photo- 
graphic negatives of the Syriac codex and the Armenian Eucholo- 
gion to the Bodleian Library. It is a pity, by the way, that Mr 
Conybeare should speak of “mariolatry.”” The Marian hymns in 
Armenian that we know in no wise deserve that description. ] 


A History of Egypt from the Nineteenth tothe Thirtieth 
Dynasties. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Vol. III. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

[Vol. I (Dynasties I-XVI) and Vol. II (Dynasties XV II-XV III) 


appeared 1894-6. The learned will welcome the appearance of this 
important volume, giving the results of the original studies of an 
eminent Egyptologist. The last period of native Egyptian rule, 
the decline and fall (Rameses I, R.c. 1328-26 to the Ptolemies), 
is set forth with abundance of detail, scholarly accuracy, and the 
helpful accompaniment of numerous photographic illustrations. ] 
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England under the Normans and Angevins (1066-1272). 
By H. W.C-. Davis, Fellowand Tutor of Balliol College. 
Methuen. ros. 6d. net. 

[Mr H. W. C. Davis possesses a very thorough grasp of his 
materials, though he is perhaps apt to fasten unduly on certain 
points of detail. ‘che religious questions which arise appear to be 
treated without bias. An appendix is devoted to the Bull Lauda- 
biliter, by which Adrian IV granted Ireland to Henry II, but the 
writer has overlooked the important monograph lately published on 
the subject by Mr Oliver Thatcher of Chicago.] 


Monuments de l’Histoire des Abbayes de Saint Philibert 
(Noirmoutier, Grandlieu, Tournus), publiés d’aprés les 
notes d’Arthur Giry par René Poupardin. Paris: Pi- 
card. 4f. Soc. 

[A dated Carlovingian document is, of course, always valu- 
able; and, as the editor shows in his admirable Introduction, the 
date can here be determined within very narrow limits, May 839- 
June 840. The volume also includes the (Chronicon Trenorchiense 
(Tournus) and an abstract of sundry charters. | 


The Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords and of 
the full Parliament. By J. W. Gordon. Murray. 2s. 6d. 


[The right of the High Court of Parliament in full session to 
act as the Supreme Court of Appeal from a decision of the House of 
Lords is here argued from opinions expressed by judges and writers 
of authority, from Declarations and Documents having the authority 
of Parliament, and from Particular and General Precedents. ] 


The Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy : An Account of 
the Death in Prison of the eleven Bishops honoured 
at Rome amongst the Martyrs of the Elizabethan 
Persecution ; Archbishop Heath, of York; Bishops 
Tunstall, Bonner, and Companions. By the Rev. 
G. F. Phillips, Professor at St Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw. Edinburgh and London: Sands and Co. 

[By a careful examination of contemporary evidence Father 
Phillips is able to identify the names of the hitherto unknown 
Bishops honoured in the Roman pictures which have already secured 
the beatification of so many Martyrs. At the same time his destruc- 
tive criticism dissipates the official legend that the deposed Bishops 
were not treated as prisoners. Some may be surprised to find Bonner 
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vindicated from the charge of cruelty. But on this point the 
author’s judgment is corroborated by the impartial testimony of a 
recent Anglican writer. ] 


English Church History, from the Death of King 
Henry VII to the Death of Archbishop Parker. 
Four Lectures. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., 
D.D., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Master of University College, Durham. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


[These Lectures were written from the Anglican standpoint. 
Discriminating readers will find some helpful hints in Dr Plummer’s 
graphic pages; and, if they cannot well accept some of his con- 
clusions, they will readily recognize his fairness and candour. As 
instances of this we may mention his severe censure of Fox, the 
martyrologist, and his vindication of Gardiner and Bonner.] 


England’s Ruin. Discussed in sixteen Letters to the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By A. M. S. 
Methuen. 3d. 


[The position taken up by Mr Chamberlain on the question of 
Tariff Reform is criticised by the writer with the support of an 
array of facts and figures bearing on Imports, Exports, Dumping, 
Results of Protection, Preferences and Retaliation. ] 


The Development of the European Nations (1870-1900). 
By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. Constable. 18s. 


[The author has the knack of writing easily and agreeably. He be- 
gins with the Franco-German War and works steadily downwards, 
contriving by the aid of much literary skill to impart a certain con- 
tinuous interest to his subject. There are several good maps and also 


a full index. ] 


Godfrey’s Quest. A Fantastic Poem by Lady Lindsay. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


[Lady Lindsay’s place among contemporary poets is securely 
established. Of this charming philosophic poem all that can said 
here is that it is not only worthy of her reputation as a writer of 
verse, but will considerably enhance it. Philosophic the work is, in 
the best sense of the word; but Lady Lindsay wears her wisdom 
lightly, and her deep thoughts on “ the burden and the mystery of 
all this unintelligible world ” are lightened by very graceful songs.] 
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The Improbable Idyll. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Lon- 
gard de Longarde). Methuen. 6s. 

[In this novel we follow the fortunes of an adventurous family, 
who exchange a dreary existence in the suburbs of London for a 
farm in Silesia. The family is landed in grievous financial straits by 
the Jewish “ faktor ” of the estate, but the situation is redeemed 
by “the Englishman,” who fights a duel with the Polish count for 
love of the heroine and offers himself and his fortune to her. The 
impressions the bewildered family receive of Polish life and manners 
are described with a great deal of humour. ] 


The Jataka, or the Stories of the Buddha’s former Births. 
Translated from the Pali by various hands under the 
editorship of Professor E. B. Cowell. Vol. V. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Francis, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xiv, 
288. Cambridge: at the University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Buddhism, seeking to win its way among the common people, 
used popular tales for the illustration of its doctrines, and adopted 
the popular speech Pali instead of the learned Sanskrit for the me- 
dium of instruction. ‘The stories are told in a simple style with 
quaint humour and pathos; they are a panorama of Hindu society 
in the centuries immediately before our era. ] 


Essays on Four Plays of Euripides. Andromache: Helen, 
Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 

[The Essays are entitled 4 Greek Borgia (Andromache), Furt- 
pides’ Apology (Helen), 4 Soul’s Tragedy (Heracles) and 4 Fire from 
Hell (Orestes) ]. 

La Colonisation et les Colonies Allemandes. Par André 
Chéradame. Un volume in-8vo, avec huit cartes en 
couleurs. Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie. 12 fr. 

[A sympathetic account of German Colonialism with the dis- 
turbing conclusion that Germany’s colonies are too small and too 
few for her, and that only England and France possess ‘colonies 
properly corresponding to German needs.”’] 

Life of Sir John T. Gilbert, LL.D., F.S.A., Irish Histo- 
rian and Archivist, Vice-President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Secretary of the Public Record Office of 
Ireland. By his wife, Rosa Mulholland Gilbert. Long- 


mans. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Sri Brahma Dhare, “Shower from the Highest,” through 
the favour of the Mahatma Sri Agamya Guru Para- 
mahamsa. London: Luzac & Co., 1905. 

[The author of this exposition of Indian mystic doctrine is said 
to be “fone of the few in India worthy of being called a Mahatma.” 
We are further informed that he will not be re-incarnated, and 
this is therefore positively his last appearance. | 


Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr Littledale’s “ Plain 
Reasons.”” By Father H. Ignatius Dudley Ryder, of 
the Oratory. London: Burns and Oates. 


[The comprehensive character of Dr Littledale’s Plain Reasons 
may be said to give a permanent value to Father Ryder’s refuta- 
tion; for, while the keen-sighted assailant has turned every avail- 
able argument to account, the industrious defender has left no 
charge unanswered. | 


The Founders of the New Devotion: being the Lives 
of Gerard Groote, Florentius Radewin and their 
Followers. By Thomas a Kempis; translated into 
English by J. P. Arthur. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trabner and Co. $s. net. 


[The Bishop of Clifton writes that the appearance of this work 
in an English garb should be hailed by Catholics with satisfaction. 
Groote was the founder of the Brotherhood of the Common Life, 
to which a Kempis belonged, and which he refers to as “ the new 
devotion.”’ Ot Groote he speaks as “‘ nostre devotionis fundator.”’ 
The period covered by these lives extends from 1340 (Groote’s 
birth) to 1439, when Henry Brune died. Mr Arthur believes that 
the lives were written in 1440, when a Kempis was over sixty 
years of age. ] 


Westminster Lectures. Edited by the Rev. Francis Ave- 
ling, D.D. Edinburgh: Sands & Co. 


[We hope in our next issue to dwell at some length on these 
important lectures. Father Aveling’s clear and concise state- 
ment of scholastic principles in the Lectures on Free Will 
and Immortality, and Father Gerard’s careful and sometimes 
profound criticism of modern Free Thought are especially 
noteworthy. | 


{| Owing to changes in the management of the Review, this list 
of Booxs REcEIvED 5 necessarily incomplete. 
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Catholic Truth Societies’ Publications 


[The following is a brief account of the publications during the 
last quarter of some of the Catholic Truth Societies. ‘This by no 
means represents the whole output, or the whole work of the 
Societies, but it sufficiently indicates the varied nature of the 
publications, which are for the most part intended for those with 
small means. For their benefit chiefly these Societies were estab- 
lished. Mention should be made of the International C.'T.S. of New 
York, the chief object of which is to facilitate the distribution of the 
publications of the other bodies, and to correct the mis-statements 
as to Catholic matters which appear in the Press. ] 


Catholic Truth Society 
Theosophy and Christianity. By the Rev. E. R. Hull, S.J. 1s. 


[Originally written for the Catholic Examiner, of Bombay, these 
chapters have been revised and are now issued in a connected form. 
Father Hull has been careful to give a fair presentment of the 
arguments for theosophy, while efficiently combating them. The 
problem of evil is discussed ably and temperately. ] 


The Crisis in the Church in France. 6d. 


[A collection of the penny pamphlets issued by the Society, inclu- 
ding Lord Llandaft’s essay in the National Review reprinted by 
permission, and papers by Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., Father Gerard, 
S.J., and Dr Barry, the last (also reprinted from the National Review) 
dealing with “ Freemasons in France.”’] 


Socialism. By C. S. Devas, M.A. td. 


The Education Question. 6d. 


[This collection includes the addresses delivered by Archbishop 
Bourne at the Conferences of 1904 and 1905, and essays by 
Dr Windle (President of Queen’s College, Cork), Father Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., Mr W. S. Lilly and Canon Glancey.] 


Lives of the Saints for Children. Vol. II. By Lady Ama- 
bel Kerr. 


[These biographies are written in a style suited not only for chil- 
dren but for less educated adults. —The volume contains sketches, 
each of which may be obtained separately, of St Elizabeth of 
Hungary, St Thomas Aquinas, St Francis Xavier, St Francis of 
Assisi, St Genevieve, St Thomas of Canterbury, and St Patrick. ] 
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De Torrente: Devotional Papers by Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. Cloth, 6d.; wrapper, 3d. 
[Meditations on the Life of our Lord and of some of His Saints, 
St Joseph, St Peter and St Francis. ] 


Spiritual Counsels from the Letters of Fénelon. Selected 
by Lady Amabel Kerr. Second series. Cloth, 6d.; wrap- 


per, 3d. 
Paying the Price. By the Rev. D. Bearne, S.J. 2s. 6d. 


[A volume of stories (also issued separately) including studies of 
north-country life, in the style of the “ Ridingdale” books. ] 


Catholic Answers to Protestant Charges. By G. Elliot 
Anstruther. 

[A penny pamphlet containing brief refutations of popular Pro- 
testant misrepresentations regarding the Bible, the Inquisition, Relics, 
Convents, Jesuits, and the like, with references to publications con- 
taining fuller information. ] 


English Catholics and Foreign Missions. By the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson, M.A. 


[Two papers read at the last Catholic Conference, the second 
an urgent appeal for greater enthusiasm in missionary work. ] 


St Ethelburga and the Nuns of Barking in the Seventh 
Century. 
St Hildegarde, Virgin and Abbess. 
A Blind Priest. By Monseigneur de Ségur. 
[Additions to the penny biographical series: the two first area con- 
tinuation of the lives of Virgin Saints of the Benedictine Order, by 
a member of the Community at East Bergholt.] 


Thoughts for Creedless Women. By Miss Emily Hickey. 


[A thoughtful, well-written and outspoken penny pamphlet; a 
companion to Dr Barry’s Thoughts for Freethinkers.] 


Ad Matrem. 


[A little collection of poems by the Rev. John Gray, composed 
for recitation in connection with a series of Christmas tableaux given 
by the children of the schools of St Patrick’s, Edinburgh. ] 
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Thoughts in Prose and Verse. Vol. II. 6d. 


[Brief extracts, mostly of a devotional character, from various 
writers, Catholic and Protestant.] 


Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
Great Catholic Laymen. By John J. Horgan. 4s. net. 


[The laymen commemorated in this well-written volume are 
Andreas Hofer, Garcia Moreno, Frédéric Ozanam, Montalem- 
bert, Frederick Lucas, Windhorst, Pasteur and O’Connell.] 


The Present Condition of University Education in Ireland. 
By the Most Rev. Dr O’Dwyer. 1d. 


[In this forcible yet temperate pamphlet the Bishop of Limerick 
denounces the “present condition” as “‘a wrong to the country and 
an insult to Catholics.”” A strong presentment of a strong case. ] 


A Short History of some Dublin Parishes. By the Most 
Rev. Dr Donnelly. Two parts, 1d each. 


Prayer made Easy. By the Rev. Nicholas Walsh, S.J. 1d. 


How I made my Village Prosperous. Translated from the 
German of the Rev. J. H. Schutz. 1d. 


[A suggestive account of practical work by a village priest. ] 


Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans. By John Robert O’Con- 
nell, M.A. LLD. 1d. 


[A well-written and interesting sketch. } 


Australian Catholic Truth Society 
Life of St Patrick. By Cardinal Moran. 1d. 


[This is the third of a series, “ The Three Patrons of Erin,” the 
two preceding it being St Brigid and St Columbkille. ] 


The Blessed Virgin in English Poetry. 1d. 

[‘“T ributes from the poetic genius of the English-speaking nations.” 
Selections from Wordsworth, Southey, Chaucer, Scott, Rossetti and 
other authors, Catholic as well as Protestant.] 


On the Condition of Labour. 1d. 


[The Encyclical Letter of the late Pope on the subject. ] 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN 
and Creative Theology 


1. Letters of John Dalberg Acton, first Baron. Edited by Abbot 
Gasquet, O.S.B. London: Burns & Oates. 1906. [Jn the Press. 

2. La Vitalité Chrétienne. By Léon Ollé Laprune. Paris: Librarie 
Perrin. 1903. 

3. The Idea of a University. By Cardinal Newman. London: 


Longmans. 


N our last number we attempted to give some account 
of the remarkable intellectual movement in the Uni- 
versity of Paris,which in the thirteenth century transformed 
and modernized the method of theological teaching. The 
absolute faith in Aristotle’s philosophy then fashionable, 
which had been at first largely identified with a pantheistic 
school of thought, was combined in Albertus Magnus and 
St Thomas Aquinas with a reverence for and an intimate 
acquaintance with the teaching of the Fathers. The result 
was in their hands a theology wholly new in method, which 
substituted the dialectical and argumentative form for the 
rhetorical manner of the older Christian teachers, and which 
treated the philosophical conclusions of Aristotle as almost 
infallible, and blended his teaching with the old theology. 
The traditional Christian beliefs were proved by the new 
methods. They were also expounded in such a way as to 
show that there was no irreconcilable opposition between 
the characteristic thought of the thirteenth century and 
Christianity. 

The announcement of Lord Acton’s letters to Mr Simp- 
son recalls to our minds another strenuous attempt on the 
part of men with a passionate belief in the thought and 
methods of their own times, to combine them with the faith 
of a Catholic. Brief, indeed, was the period during which 
in the pages of the Rambler and The Home and Foreign Review 
this attempt was made by the two able writers we have just 
Vol. 138 233 16 
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named. But it came at a critical juncture in an important 
and widespread movement among Catholics at home and 
abroad. It deserves attention from the remarkable gifts 
and attainments of Lord Acton himself. Moreover, it 
drew its inspiration from two of the greatest figures of the 
century—D6llinger, as whose disciple and friend Lord 
Acton first imbibed his passion for learning; and John 
Henry Newman, who for a time co-operated, as guide, 
contributor and editor, in the direction of the Review in 
which the endeavour was made. 

Lord Acton’s letters will come into our hands too late 
for any analysis of their scope in our present issue. We 
hope to deal with them in detail on another occasion. But 
we regret this delay the less as they cannot be considered 
to good purpose without some previous account of the 
general history of thought to which they belong. 

Cardinal Newman, in speaking of the scholastic theology 
which emerged from the new apologetic of St Thomas, 
and from his attempt to reconcile the thought of his day 
with the essence of Christian tradition, points out that it 
“involved a creative act of the intellect.” In the earlier 
period, popularly known as the Dark Ages, theology had 
been, he reminds us, mainly in the hands of devout Bene- 
dictine monks, whose “intellect attempted no comprehen- 
sion of this multiform world.” It had consisted in “a loving 
study and exposition of Holy Scripture according to the 
teaching of the Fathers, who had studied and expounded 
it before them. It was a loyal adherence to the teaching of 
the past, a faithful inculcation of it, an anxious transmis- 
sion of it to the next generation.” Theology was receptive, 
not creative. The period in question was not marked by 
that intellectual activity which makes on the one hand 
brilliant heresiarchs, on the other great constructive theo- 
logians. 

But if we go back earlier again to the patristic period, we 
have once more a creative theology. “Origen, Tertullian, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome, Leo,’’ writes 
Cardinal Newman in his Historical Sketches,* “are authors 


"Il, P- 475: 
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of powerful original minds, and engaged in the produc- 
tion of original works.”’ Yet earlier we have another period 
of simple receptivity. The early sub-apostolic days had 
been in this respect like the later epoch of the monks. 
Theology had meant the anxious and reverent trans- 
mission of what had been received,—of the teaching of the 
Apostles. In the modern sense, indeed, theology did not 
exist. It did not profess to be a science. The Christian 
brotherhood belonged mainly to the uncultured classes and 
was one in mind. The first Pontiff had been a fisherman, 
and vivid faith rather than learning or intellectual subtlety 
characterized the community. Each man received in 
unquestioning simplicity what he was taught. Creative 
theology was first demanded when this simple, unques- 
tioning, unanalytical belief became impossible, because the 
character of the community changed. When thinkers and 
philosophers became Christians, and attempted, each in his 
own way, the intellectual explication of the faith, of neces- 
sity sects and heresies arose, and called in response for the 
work of the creative theologians. These men dealt with 
the philosophical theories broached by the various thinkers, 
and rejected or assimilated them as the essential character 
of the Christian revelation demanded. 

Origen, in writing against Celsus, notes this advance 
from the unity existing among the simple to the divisions 
which speculation necessarily brought. “ When,” he says, 
“men, not slaves and mechanics only, but also many of 
the educated classes in Greece, saw something venerable 
in Christianity, sects necessarily arose, not simply from 
love of strife and contradiction, but because many learned 
men strove to penetrate more deeply into the truths of 
Christianity.” * It was this effort then which led to the 
development on the one hand of heresy, on the other of 
creative theology. 

The original conservative spirit of Christianity was 
not, however, abrogated. It remained as a check upon 
random speculation. It traced deeply the lines of the 
original revelation which was a guide to the theologians 


*See Origen Contra Celsum, 1, 12. 
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in their work. This conservative element was espe- 
cially represented by the official rulers of the Church, the 
spiritual descendants of the Apostles. To guard the ori- 
ginal revelation, the depositum fidet which had been com- 
mitted to them, was their primary duty. If Rome be 
regarded as the embodiment of tradition and stable rule, 
and of the conservatism which this implies, their function 
may be styled the Roman element in the polity of the 
Church. On the other hand, new aspects of thought not 
expressly contemplated in the simple divine message, yet 
bearing upon its application and interpretation, could not 
but arise in active minds which were stimulated to inquiry 
by the philosophies of the day. And this force, pressing 
onwards towards change and further explication of the 
revelation in definite thought forms, may perhaps be 
spoken of as the Greek element in the Church. While 
then the Roman element—that is to say, the force 
embodying tradition, rule, uniformity—was represented 
primarily by the authorities, the Greek element—that is, 
the force embodying vital thought—was asserted by the 
adventurous thinkers who became heresiarchs, and by the 
creative theologians. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the whole history of theology is the record of the interaction 
between these two forces. The difference between the two 
representatives of the Greek element was that the heretics 
admitted of no influence correcting or modifying their 
own speculations, while the theologians realized as thought 
what the authorities guarded as law, namely, the essential 
genius of the Christian tradition and revelation. This 
realization might almost be compared to a chemical test, 
whereby they determined how far contemporary specula- 
tions were or were not admissible without endangering 
the faith that was committed to the Church for ever. 
Careful historians representing standpoints as different 
as those of Cardinal Newman and Harnack have pointed 
out that the very first thorough-going exercise of the 
intellect on the Christian faith brought into relief the 
phenomena of which I speak. The Gnostics, as both 
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writers agree,* were the first to exercise the intellect 
systematically on Christianity. In doing so they lost sight 
of the apostolic tradition and rejected the Old Testament. 
St Irenzeus opposed to their bold speculations the original 
Christian rule of faith. He pointed out how unreliable 
from the nature of things were their highly fanciful theo- 
ries, as a guide to truth. The speculations whereby they 
proposed to give an intellectual account of Christianity 
were rejected by the orthodox. Yet the influence of 
Gnosticism on subsequent Christian thought is recognized 
on all hands to have been very great, and many ideas first 
broached by the Gnostics were eventually accepted in 
a modified form by theologians, when once Christian 
thought had asserted its supremacy and vindicated the 
sacredness of tradition. Gnosticism was the first attempt 
at that Hellenizing of the form of Christian thought which 
did in point of fact come in some degree later on. “ Gnos- 
ticism has left an enduring mark in the history of the 
Church,” says a writer in the Catholic Dictionary. “The 
Arian heresy itself did not contribute more to the deve- 
lopment of Catholic doctrine.” “The scientific labours 
in the Church,” says Harnack, “were a continuation of 
the Gnostic schools under altered circumstances, i.e., 
under the sway of a tradition which was now more clearly 
defined and more firmly fenced round asa noli me tangere.” t 
The Gnostic speculations supplied, as Newman points out, 
“the raw material’’ which the Church “had the power 
by means of the certainty and firmness of her principles to 
convert to her own uses.” 

The contest between the Roman and Grecian elements 
was more simple at the outset than it became later on. 
Conservatism, when that which was to be preserved was 
the divine revelation as the Apostles had handed it down, 

*“The Gnostics,” writes Newman, “seem first to have systemati- 
cally thrown the intellect upon matters of faith” (Essay on Develop- 
ment, p. 365). Harnack describes them as “the first to transform 
Christianity into a system of doctrines” (History of Dogma, English 


translation, Williams and Norgate, 1, p. 227). 
t See Harnack’s whole analysis of this interesting fact, History of Dogma, 


I, p. 226 sq. 237 
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was hardly on the same plane with the speculative theories, 
which it nevertheless rightly checked and controlled. But 
when the first great creative period was over, when the 
theology of the Fathers with its large Hellenic element was 
accepted as authoritative, all the intensely conservative geni- 
us of Catholicism resumed its sway with a new consequence. 
It was not simply the divine revelation, the original depo- 
situm fidet committed to inspired Apostles, which was pre- 
served by theifaithful and the monastic theologiansas sacred, 
but its exposition by men—-saintly and learned men, and of 

reat genius it is true—but still by men who were not in- 
allible, and whose thought was conditioned by the intel- 
lectual characteristics of their own epoch and largely deter- 
mined by its controversies. The very definitions of the 
Church were led up to and called for by those controversies. 
And though vigilant theologians have ever remembered this 
fact, and pointed out that not the antecedent reasonings but 
only the definitions themselves were divinely guaranteed, 
the mental effort necessary for the thorough and accurate 
separation of the divine from the human element in the 
theological thought of which they were the outcome, could 
not always be successfully made. The existing theology was 
preserved as sacred with its human and divine elements 
together. This fact helped to make the scholastic revolution 
of the thirteenth century generally regarded at first as un- 
orthodox. For any great theological innovation appeared to 
touch with rude hands the sacred structure which it seemed 
profanation to examine with critical scrutiny. 

But still more was the situation complicated when the 
highly speculative movement of the thirteenth century, 
having run its course as heresy and become modified and 
regulated by Albertus Magnus and St Thomas into at first 
toleratedand then approved orthodoxy, entered upon its last 
stage. The approved writings of the Scholastics came to be 
regarded as venerable oracles, and were received by the many 
almost without question. A body of thought stamped by 
the most marked peculiarities of the age in which it was 
elaborated, was almost inevitably treated with something 
of the reverence due to eternal truth. It became invested 
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with the sacredness belonging to the time-honoured theo- 
logy which is handed down as the approved guardian of 
the deposit. Its jealous preservation was now the natural 
means of fulfilling the precept, depositum custodi. 

For the restful life of devotion this was a gain, for it meant 
the return to the normal and desirable Christian attitude of 
unquestioning belief. But rest for the faithful did not mean 
intellectual finality, and in the field of controversy it brought 
obvious disadvantages. The separation of the divine and 
human elements became far harder in a structure so com- 
plicated; indeed perhaps nothing short of an urgent intel- 
lectual necessity could make it possible. Thus a mass of 
minute reasoning came down to later times, accepted very 
largely on authority, and less capable in each succeeding 
generation of fulfilling adequately the function it professed, 
—namely, convincing the intellect of those whose culture 
and axioms of reasoning became ever further removed from 
the medieval. Readers of the Life of Sir Thomas More know 
how even in the sixteenth century the disadvantages of this 
state of things were already felt. The scholastic writings 
then popular were in More’s eyes like an acrobatic display, 
a system of guess-work, clever but unnatural, and by no 
means effectual in building up a strong and healthy Chris- 
tian intelligence, which should rather seek its nourishment 
in Scripture and the Fathers. He thus addresses the typical 
representative of the system: 


Let us suppose that Scripture is easy and your questions diffi- 
cult, yet the knowledge of the former may be far more fruitful than 
the guessing at the latter. To dance, or bend double like an acrobat, 
is more difficult than to walk, and it is easier to masticate bread 
than to grind potsherds between the teeth, but what man would 
not prefer the common processes of nature to such empty feats‘ 
Which, then, of these disciplines is the easier I will not ask, but I 
cannot hear it said that these minute questionings are more useful 
than the knowledge of the sacred writings to the flock for which 
Christ died.* 


Blessed —Thomas More expressly states that anything 


*See Father Bridgett’s Life of Sir Thomas More, Burns & Oates, 
PP- 91, 92. 
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added by the schoolmen to the teaching of the Fathers 
and the Scriptures is not to be regarded as essential to a 
Catholic’s belief. But the subsequent events of the Re- 
formation led, as we shall shortly see, to an increased use 
of the systematic scholastic defences, and to a spirit among 
Catholics of unquestioning and uncritical obedience in pro- 
test against Luther’s doctrine of private judgement. Both 
these causes gave new authority to all the forces of law 
and conservatism—and among them to the writings of the 
schoolmen. 

We propose here to deal with the movement of Chris- 
tian thought in the nineteenth century which suddenly gave 
to the Catholic intellect a new direction,—which developed 
the Greek element in quite a new field. Scholasticism, which 
had represented the Greek element—that is the living 
thought of the age—in the thirteenth century, had come, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, to be the most for- 
midable embodiment of the Roman element—the instru- 
ment for securing order and uniformity, the organ of reve- 
rent, unquestioning, uncritical, conservative tradition. The 
great schoolmen, of course, as St Thomas and St Bonaven- 
ture, had given to theology thoughts belonging to all time. 
Great truths were enshrined in the works of Suarez, de 
Lugo and their contemporaries. But the cast of thought did 
not belong to or appeal to the age. And the still later scholas- 
tics, whom Lacordaire compared to Swiss guides, who all 
follow the same fixed routes,* appeared to their critics to 
repeat almost mechanically the expressions of the earlier, 
not adequately realizing either the thought of the thirteenth 
century or that of their own day. Something else was needed 
to represent what I have called the Greek element—to be 
to Catholic thought what the works of Clement and Aquinas 
were each in their own time. That something came, and had 
to fix its relations with the older theology. The process of 
adjustment between the two has not yet reached its term. 
Let us study its beginnings, that we may be the better able 
to forecast its future. 

We have pointed out incidentally that what comes ulti- 

* See Inner Life of Lacordaire, English translation, Burns & Oates, p. 72. 
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mately to be spoken of as “theology” may be in the 
making partly “ Apologetic,” and partly an attemptat the re- 
conciliation of contemporary thought with Christianity. 
The earliest Christian writers, St Justin and his contem- 
poraries, undertook Apologetic against the heathen. St 
Ireneus defended traditional Christianity against the Gnos- 
tics. The defence of orthodoxy against Pelagians, Donatists 
and other heretics brought out some of St Augustine’s finest 
work. Both the controversial and assimilative work of the 
Fathers is familiar to readers of Newman’s Essay on Develop- 
ment. St Thomas also first outlined his theology in his 
avowedly apologetic Summa contra Gentiles. And much of 
the greater and later Summa Theologie, which, in his own 
time, was undertaken as apologetic work, occupying a 
field considerably wider than theology as it was under- 
stood in still earlier days, became the model of theology for 
the future. That is to say, it became the acknowledged 
scientific exposition of the Christian revelation in its con- 
sequences and in its relation to other fields of knowledge. 

In using the term “creative theology” as possibly ap- 
plicable to the ultimate outcome of the modern move- 
ment which we are about to consider, we recognize 
that such a use of the term would, again, ascribe to 
theology a province somewhat wider than the scholastics 
assigned to it. This, however, is a question of phraseology 
which we may leave for the future to decide. The creative 
theology of the Fathers was the outcome of the work of 
thoughtful and learned Christians writing what they felt 
to be needed for existing circumstances. So, too, St Thomas 
from his professor’s chair at Paris had to expound the 
Christian faith to men imbued with the culture given by 
Greek, Arabian and Jewish philosophy. The form of expo- 
sition was determined in each case by the emergency. Pos- 
terity saw in both a creative contribution to theology. For 
the writers themselves it was enough that they tried to 
meet the needs of thinking Christians. We will here attempt 
an outline of a modern intellectual movement which has at 
least the qualities just quoted: (1) that it has utilized the 
characteristic thought of the day in expounding and de- 
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fending Christianity; (2) that it has been in one of its 
phases apologetic; (3) that it is in another phase an attempt 
partially to reconcile Christian thought with modern 
methods and modern science, and that it has striven to 
unify from the Christian standpoint the general know- 
ledge represented in the Oxford and Cambridge of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as Alexander of Hales 
and St Thomas strove to unify that of medieval Paris. 
Speaking broadly, the story of the nineteenth century 
within the Catholic Church presents the following sequen- 
ces, Pius VII came to the papal throne at its dawn, when 
the Church was at a very low ebb of power, and its disso- 
lution was prophesied. The papacy naturally welcomed sup- 
port wherever it could get it. Many eminent writers, some 
Catholic in faith, some only in sympathy,—philosophers, 
historians, writers of romance, as well as theologians, arose 
at this supreme moment to place before the imagination of 
the world the beauty and beneficence of the Christian 
Church, of its saints, its thinkers, its institutions. They 
carried triumphantly a movement of reaction against the 
unjust and unphilosophical depreciation of tradition, in 
religion and in social life, which had culminated in the 
Encyclopedist philosophy and the French Revolution. While 
the allied powers were combining to restore the venerable 
dynasties of Europe, and the papacy itself, and to enlist 
against revolutionary unrest all the dignity and stability of 
historic claims, a somewhat similar work was being done 
by a large section of European thinkers in regard to reli- 
gion. The value of the Church as a social factor was recog- 
nized by many who did not regard it as divine. The best 
intellect of the times combined to reinstate the ancient 
Church as it were with foreign bayonets, when its own 
soldiers had suffered defeat. Writers like A. W. Schlegel, 
Novalis and Tieck united with such Catholic champions 
as Chateaubriand, de Maistre, Frederick Schlegel and de 
Bonald. They restored theinfluence of historical Christianity 
and of Catholicism with the aid of considerations sug- 
gested by the intellectual genius of the hour, when the 
Catholic theological schools, cast in the medieval mould, 
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had proved unequal to the task of influencing a world 
which had rejected their fundamental axioms and many of 
their canons of reasoning. A general movement ensued, of 
research and thought, inspired by that aspect of Christianity 
which appeared most significant to the time-spirit. 

The story of the new apologetic at its headquarters, in 
the land of the great revolution, has been retold within 
the last few years by a writer who is in an especial sense 
an heir to its labours, the late M. Léon Ollé Laprune, in 
his book, La Vitalité Chrétienne. 1 shall here avail myself 
of the testimony of one who was so intimately acquainted 
with its details. 

“The eighteenth century,” says this distinguished French 
writer, “had banished Christianity from the cultivated world, 
from the thinking world. It was to be the work of the nine- 
teenth century to bring it back.” This was the aim of the 
new Apologetic. The eighteenth century had been for 
Catholic theology a period of inertia. The great struggle 
with Protestantism was practically over. The intellect of 
the age had passed on to free thought. The Church was 
despised by the thinkers. She rested after her long battle 
almost unnoticed.* 

And that battle had had one result, which lent itself to 
crystallization in her theology and her polity. It had been 
a vigorous defensive movement against the onslaught of 
the reformers on behalf of the existing system and existing 
authority and institutions. An immense effort of consolida- 
tion had been made. The tendency among Catholic thinkers 
of the early sixteenth century to assimilate much of the 
culture of the Renaissance epoch was abruptly checked by 
the stern necessity of defending the medieval theology. 
Men like Erasmus and More in different ways and degrees 
marked the transition. Sympathetic in their earlier days to a 
wide culture, hostile to the dogmatism of a degenerate scho- 
lasticism, severe critics of abuses among the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, and tolerant of new ideas, both of them recognized 

* Ranke declares that no single work from the pen of an orthodox 
writer made any impression during the period which elapsed between the 


date of Louis XIV and the Revolution (History of the Popes, vol. 11, p. 292). 
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before they died that criticism must give place to union in 
the presence of the common foe. For Catholics had before 
them a struggle pro aris et focis. More declared that he 
would rather burn with his own hand his early criticisms 
on ecclesiastical abuses than that they should be used as a 
weapon against the Church. The common danger demanded 
a united front for the defence of the very life of the Church. 

Thegreat theologians of Trentand their successors busied 
themselves in filling up lacune, in classifying and further 
defining dogmas, to make them bullet-proof against the 
enemy. The accepted answer to current heresy—the anti- 
Protestant limitation of dogma—compactly stated, was 
the serviceable weapon for the Catholic students. Thus 
equipped they applied for marching orders from their 
general. Few, if any, were able to carry on the deeper 
intellectual life, receptive and assimilative, of peaceful 
civilization. The creative genius within the Church seemed 
to concentrate itself almost entirely on the movement—at 
once spiritual and militant—represented by such saints as 
St Ignatius, St Philip Neri and St Charles Borromeo. So 
far as intellectual effort was displayed, its function was, as 
we have said, defensive and practical, completing the state- 
ment of old positions rather than surveying new ones. The 
extreme of intellectual completeness thus attained was in 
reality in its very nature premature, and therefore its form 
was temporary. For dogmatic theology could not, in re- 
sponse to the Protestant challenge, spring at once to its 
ultimate development. 

To some extent this “state of siege,” as it has been called, 
continued up to the eighteenth century, and was then suc- 
ceeded by a period in which the anti-Protestant weapons 
were no longer an urgent necessity, and yet remained the 
stock-in-trade of the orthodox armoury. The “Christian and 
Catholic idea,” to use M. Ollé Laprune’s phrase, “the living 
principle of further growth, found little expression in the 
France of Louis Quinze.” It was, in the same writer’s words, 
“veiled by its own adherents.” A certain fatigue after the 
long struggle perhaps contributed to this result. For it 
needed freshness and energy to fight effectively in the 
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heavy armour which was no ronger needed. But Christian 
thought arose again suddenly, full of life and vigour, at 
the crisis which the closing years of the century created, 
and seemed to shake off its trammels and move freely as 
of old in a new intellectual medium. 

The new apologetic, coming in upon the wave of a great 
reaction against the French Revolution and its intellectual 
harbingers, purported to blend the “ Christian idea ” once 
again with the thought of the times—to show that it was 
not a stranger or an enemy to the lawful aspirations of the 
modern world, but was necessary for their satisfaction. This 
new movement of thought, says M. Ollé Laprune, had to 
“detach itself from the immediate past,” and derive its in- 
spiration not from a period of torpor and numbness, follow- 
ing on another period of militant defence of positions long 
since determined, but from epochs of life and growth. It 
took up, for the most part, different ground from the scho- 
lastic treatises, and appealed to the original source of their 
life. The two great creative epochs—the middle ages, and 
the patristic era, when the Christian idea first worked out 
its true relations with Greek thought—were the times to 
which the glance of the new apologetic was turned, not in 
a spirit of blind repetition of ancient phrases, but, on the 
contrary, as a modern soldier gains from the example of the 
“ preux chevalier” who fought with lance and shield, the 
spirit though not the weapons with which he may approach 
his own campaign. To realize the life which had created the 
medieval scholastic treatises must be, as we insisted in our 
last number, to emancipate Catholics from an unintelligent 
and rigid perpetuation of their inevitable limitations; ie 
their “over-great subtlety” which Leo XIII once contrasted 
with the larger wisdom of St Thomas Aquinas himself. Only 
a dead body is rigid. And its rigidity precedes decay. The 
living Christian idea had in past times seized and pene- 
trated the thought of the actual civilized world in which 
it moved. It had to do so again. 

And with this object the Catholic thinkers of the early 
nineteenth century laboured at a time when the world was 
estranged from their faith. The conquests of physical science 
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and the advances of critical research were slowly mak- 
ing definite that conception of the empirical method ap- 
plied to the universe regarded as a developing organism 
which is characteristic of our age. The idea of evolution in 
Kant’s nebular theory, in Wallace’s account of the Origin 
of Species,* in the philosophy of history, in the critical study 
of the Bible; an ascertainment of the laws of progress, and 
of the relation of phenomena to their environment, based on 
an induction from the facts of science and of the story of man- 
kind, was gradually being understood as the key to a scien- 
tific view of the world. Physical science, history, criticism, 
archeology, these were the fields in which modern thought 
and research were exercising themselves. In all those fields 
the Catholics laboured. Three men, as we know, inaugu- 
rated the movement—amainly in the field of history—Cha- 
teaubriand, de Maistre and de Bonald. Chateaubriand 
brought the past of Christianity to life again and depicted 
its life-giving power and its beneficence. De Maistre and 
de Bonald in different ways seized upon the conception of 
evolution. De Maistre, in M. Ollé Laprune’s words, 
“renewing the philosophy of history of Bossuet, applied 
it in living form to the present. ‘Nothing,’ he urged, 
‘is improvised in the social and political world.’ He thus 
anticipates the philosophy [so-called] of evolution and 
Taine’s manner of viewing history.” Bonald’s analysis of 
the individual reason as a factor in the universal reason, 
both exercised on the primitive tradition which came from 
God, is another aspect of the same philosophy. 

The eighteenth century had seen the Church identified 
with clerical officialism and a priesthood which, though in- 
cluding admirable individuals, was on the whole intellec- 
tuallyand even morally decadent. It was depressed in general 
estimation. It could never—Goethe had maintained at the 
time—hold its own again among the great and cultivated. 
These three champions of the Church, on the other hand, 
were laymen, statesmen, men whose names stood high in 


* We say Wallace’s rather than Darwin’s theory because the idea as 
expounded by Wallace was more readily capable of being assimilated to 
Christian thought. 
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the world of intellect, noblemen of social influence, great 
figures in the political world. De Bonald’s views were after- 
wards developed by Lamennais with unique genius and 
eloquence. “‘ The clergy adopted Chateaubriand as their 
master. The author of Du Pape was another leader to them.” 
He was quoted from the pulpit, and “a new view of politics 
drawn from Christianity ” was adopted under his guidance. 
Lamennais, the successor of de Bonald, was hailed in 1817 
as a second Bossuet. 

During the years which succeeded, up to the very middle 
of the century, the promise thus held out seemed in a fair 
way towards realization. In spite of the catastrophe of 
Lamennais’ career the torrent of Catholic genius was too 
strong to be stemmed. Another layman, the Comte de 
Montalembert, succeeded not unworthily to the mantle of 
de Maistre, and developed the work of Chateaubriand. 
Like them he was a considerable social figure, a prominent 
personage in the political world. He depicted, as Chateau- 
briand had done, the glories of Christian history, his chosen 
field being the records of monasticism. Ozanam, also a lay- 
man, continued the work of drawing from history a view 
of the Christian Church which was comprehensive and free 
from unfair partisanship. Lacordaire was, in M. Ollé La- 
prune’s opinion, the founder of a distinct class of apolo- 
gists. And he might claim more truly than Lamennais to 
be a successor to Bossuet. Pére Gratry brought into philo- 
sophy the comparative and historical method, and was 
“undeniably in France the great Catholic philosopher of 
the nineteenth century.” Bautain, in his chair of philosophy 
in the Collége Royal, “created a philosophical and religious 
movement, sketched a system, brought about wonderful 
conversions, formed a school, and, what is better, a society 
of living thought and feeling [@’esprits et d’dmes].” Other 
eminent leaders and many distinguished followers are found 
working at the same time, with the same enthusiasm and 
the same object—the tracing of the Christian ideal in all 
fields of human activity. Ravignan, Pére Félix, Dupanloup, 
Gerbet, Charles Lenormant, Dom Pitra, Comte de Falloux, 
Henri Perreyve, are only a few among those whom M. 
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Ollé Laprune claims as all sharing in different ways in the 
same effort. De Tocqueville, too, though like Chateau- 
briand he had not the practical personal Christianity of the 
great leaders, took his share in the intellectual movement. 

When Leo XII succeed Pius in 1823, this movement of 
ideas had begun to make itself felt; and it imparted a large- 
ness and hopefulness of Catholic thought which was hailed 
with satisfaction in Rome. The writers had shown, together 
with the freshness of genius of a de Maistre and a de Bonald, 
that devotion to the Holy See which marked the Du Pape. 
And the Holy Father welcomed the volunteers who so ably 
defended his cause. It was this spirit which kindled the 
intellect and imagination of our own Cardinal Wiseman, 
whose mind was formed in Rome at this very time. 

M. Ollé Laprune regards the year 1835 as marking 
the term of the inauguration of the movement. Lacor- 
daire was then thirty-three, Ravignan forty, Montalem- 
bert and Ozanam in their twenties. It proceeded without 
serious let or hindrance up to 1852. It was perhaps at its 
height in 1845. Lacordaire, then a Dominican in the full 
maturity of his powers, was giving his conferences at Notre 
Dame. Montalembert had just delivered his famous address 
on behalf of the liberty of the religious orders and liberty 
of teaching. Ozanam was at the height of his influence as 
professor of the Sorbonne. Ravignan, at the instance of 
Dupanloup, had published his work on the Jesuits. The 
genius of these men dominated the French Church in 
the eyes of the world; and French Catholics were appar- 
rently united in recognizing their leadership. 

But the elements of division were all along present, 
though for the time they were latent. Men will work 
together, however opposed in views or temperament, to 
save from wreck the ship which bears them all alike. But 
when the danger is over, and they meet daily at meals, at 
work, at recreation, without this strong uniting bond, per- 
sonal antipathies, or differences of tradition, of tempera- 
ment, of view or ideal, eventually become apparent. And 
so the bright dawn of common constructive endeavour, at 
once intellectual and spiritual, among Catholics, became 
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overclouded with the threatenings of dissension. The 
allied powers of Christian genius replaced the influence of 
the Church, which the weapons of officialism and a too 
conservative scholasticism had been powerless to defend 

ainst the “ time-spirit.”” But in renewing the influence 
of the Church they had renewed that also of the officials 
and the men of theological routine. Traditions and maxims 
of official action already ineffective in the eighteenth cen- 
tury came back again with little change. The old Gallican 
clergy, especially representative of the eighteenth century 
defects, were likewise replaced in France. The old difficulty 
was revived, in an aggravated form, that a good deal of 
the traditional intellectual armoury was out of joint with 
the times. And if it was out of harmony with “the times,” 
so, too, it was in a measure opposed to the genius of the 
new apologists. The elements both of numbing inertia 
and of blind repression were present. The conflict ensued, 
as old as the world, between those who were the real 
efficient intellectual support of Catholic doctrine in con- 
temporary controversy, who had moreover restored the 
influence of Catholicism, and the representatives of an 
older intellectual and ecclesiastical aristocracy. The mayors 
of the palace had come to the front. The representatives of 
the old order refused to become rois fainéants, or to give 
free scope to the newer school. 

The machinery of ecclesiastical authority, for which the 
traditionalist and romantic thinkers had cleared the ground, 
resumed its accustomed groove. Acting in accordance with 
the precedents of centuries, it condemned various thinkers 
who were defending the Church by novel lines of thought 
which had arisen in the course of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the century. By a curious irony of events Lamen- 
nais, who had done so much to increase the moral influence 
of the papacy, became, through his unbridled liberalism, the 
first victim of the weapons he had sharpened anew, and 
was condemned by a papal encyclical. Hermes and Ginther 
were censured by the Holy See for excesses in the direc- 
tion of rationalism. Bautain was condemned by his Bishop. 
Rome condemned in Ubaghs, and in Bonetty, the ex- 
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aggerations of that traditionalism which had been the very 
means of reinstating Catholic thought in the eyes of the 
world. 

These condemnations were loyally accepted by all Ca- 
tholics. But a marked difference of view became mani- 
test in regard to the real bearing of such acts of authority 
on Catholic speculation. While to some they were signs 
that a loyal Catholic should desist from the endeavour to 
enter into the thought of the nineteenth century and meet 
it on its own ground, and should simply encase himself in 
the ready-made scholastic defences, to others they were but 
a reminder that in the first attempt, however useful and 
able, to adapt Catholic thought to new conditions, inciden- 
tal error is inevitable. This latter class deprecated an atti- 
tude, visible in some of the excessively conservative 
thinkers, which confined its appreciation of the censured 
writers to the detection of their excesses in thought and 
expression, and was not alive to the great importance of 
the intellectual movement among Catholics of which the 
condemned propositions might be but incidental defects or 
exaggerations. St Augustine’s polemic against Pelagius was 
not the less invaluable because Jansenius could, by exag- 
gerating portions of the saint’s theory, form a heresy. 
Lines of thought which, in spite of occasional defect 
or inaccuracy in their expression, were really calculated 
to influence the age, were thus regarded by one class 
as the intellectual hope for the Catholic schools in the 
future, to be pruned, amended, and freed from error, but 
pursued with loyal enthusiasm;* by the other class they 
were viewed as suspect and tainted with heterodoxy and to 
be kept far at a distance. And these two views were the 
basis of subsequent developments. 

The new intellectual life, which seemed welcome to Rome 


* This was of course the view of Cardinal Newman. So, too, M. Olle 
Laprune, speaking on behalf of the French school of writers to which he 
belongs, says that “ the errors which we are now able to discern and which 
the Church has condemned” are no reason for swerving from the attempt 
“to find out how the Church and this age cannot understand one another, 
love one another and reunite” (p. 76). 
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when Leo XII received Lamennais with honour, thus 
won less encouragement from ecclesiastical authority during 
the reign of Gregory X VI. Undoubtedly the political dangers 
of liberalism at this time had a share in the fear which 
supervened at Rome of all that appeared to savour of free 
thought. It was hard completely to dissociate the specula- 
tive movement from the practical. And the revolution of 
1848 appeared to confirm the worst fears of the prophets 
of evil. After Pius IX’s generous attempts to meet the 
liberal politicians of Italy half way had failed, an intensely 
conservative reaction in philosophy and theology, as well 
as in politics, set in at Rome. Liberalism became a watch- 
word which aroused such bitter memories and associations 
that the more discriminating judgements of an earlier time 
were for a while set aside by many influential Catholic 
writers of the school represented by M. Louis Veuillot, 
of the Univers. The new civilization had proved itself, it 
seemed, the enemy of the Church. The neo-scholastic 
revival followed. Some of its promoters allied them- 
selves to absolutist and untheological writers like the 
editor of the Univers in carrying out a policy of non pos- 
sumus in the relations of the Church with the modern 
world. The deep injustice of the policy of Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel, in their attack on the States of the 
Church a few years later, deepened the lines of this general 
policy, and made it among many Catholics a passion. 

Still the most far-sighted thinkers—such as Dupanloup 
and Lacordaire—regarded the very worst episodes in con- 
temporary history as quite insufficient to warrant any draw- 
ing back from that wider and deeper philosophy abreast 
of the civilization of the hour which Catholics had begun 
to construct. They held that an open-minded and candid 
treatment of all public questions was the one hope for the 
future, even if better days were far distant. It was, how- 
ever, excessively difficult for those who were suffering most 
at the hands of an unscrupulous foe to adopt the serene 
impartiality of the calmer critics, who were for the most 
part thinkers rather than men of action. Catholics in 
France, Germany, England and Italy were thus divided 
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roughly into two schools of thought—those who attempted 
still to fit Catholic apologetics to influence the modern 
world, and those who, exasperated at the irreligious ten- 
dencies of the age, fell back on older intellectual forms 
and treated the modern world as an enemy. The works, 
which professed to represent scientific theology, and were 
still the text-books in the seminaries, made little or no 
systematic attempt to incorporate the thought of the 
former class of writers, to assimilate the new apologetic. 
It was indeed still largely tolerated by authority; but it 
was no longer, as it had been, in special favour in high 
places. It barely touched the theological schools,* which 
returned definitely to the old groove, to the form in which 
so much of the very best thought of the Church in the 
past was enshrined, but which, from its very logical com- 
pleteness and absoluteness of method, did not readily 
assimilate a newer culture. The Munich Brief of 1863 
tended to emphasize the wisdom of “standing in the old 
ways,” and the subsequent Encyclical and Syllabus told in 
the same direction. The intransigeants of the Univers in- 
voked these official utterances against the wisdom, and 
even against the orthodoxy, of the new apologists. 

The attitude of which I have spoken as characteristic of 
the more conservative thinkers in the ’sixties, even if it 
was inevitable, was attended by serious dangers. The 
strenuous enforcement of the principle of authority from 
1855 to 1870 became more and more closely bound up 
with the tendency to identify philosophical thought among 
Catholics with the obedient acceptance of a system. And 
that system, while its fundamental principles were profound 
and true, fell short in its very truths of many vital issues in 
the thought of the age. A loss of reality, and even of deep 
sincerity, in Catholic thought appeared to many to follow 
as a consequence. This danger was perceived by the abler 
thinkers of all schools. Among Englishmen, Mr Ward, of 
the Dudiin Review, deprecated it in language quite as strong 
as was used by Mr Simpson or Lord Acton in the: pages 

* Perrone no doubt took some account of it. But it can hardly;be said 
that he did so with special success. 
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of the Rambler.* It was not entirely overlooked even 
among the neo-scholastics themselves. F. Kleutgen urged, 
in his great work on Scholastic Philosophy, the neces- 
sity of supplementing that philosophy by a treatment of 
contemporary problems which should be living and real. 
“ We have never asserted,” he writes, “that all questions 
now raised were solved in times past, nor have we ex- 
pressed a doubt that for their solution the ancient philo- 
sophy might derive advantage from the modern.” Tf 

On the other hand, the genuine thought and research of 
the new apologists had reached a stage at which a new diffi- 
culty was arising unknown to the early years of the cen- 
tury. Thetriumphant refutation of anti-Christian calumnies, 
by means of Christian genius and candid research, could not 
arrest itself at the moment at which the apologists’ purposes 
were gained. Historical research once begun must be pur- 
sued. And history did not always tell a tale favourable to 
the Popes or to the views accepted among Catholic theo- 
logians or historians in the past. A movement more deeply 
in accord with the time spirit was succeeding to the new 
apologetic among Catholics—the candid and critical sifting 
of history, with trust that in the long run the cause of the 
Church must profit, but with the immediate prospect of 
revising not a few cherished beliefs. From this many Cath- 
olics recoiled. 

Its necessity was from the nature of the case not 
apparent to the multitude. Many of those in high places 
who had welcomed direct apologetic, though it was on new 
lines, in the writings of de Maistre and Lacordaire, as 
winning from the world at large a new respect for Catho- 
licism, shrank from the vivisection of established traditions 
and long-received philosophical and historical positions 
which the new method was inaugurating. They could not 

*<<:’Three-fourths of the arguments in ordinary text-books seem to me 
fictitious,” write: Mr Ward. “The writer never asks himself the question 
whether they are valid arguments, but merely whether they will pass 
muster and impose upon ingenuous youth” (W. G. Ward and the Catho- 
lic Revival, p. 202). 

t See La Filosofia Antica, esposta e difesa del P. Giuseppe Kleutgen 
Versione del Tedesco, Roma, vol. 1, pp. 25, 114; vol. 11, p. 256. 
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believe that so painful an operation was calculated to pre- 
serve and stimulate life. And the new conclusions affected 
in some cases, not indeed theological dogma, but its expli- 
cation. 

Here we have the true beginning of the most serious 
difficulties which still lie before us in our own time. And 
it was at this point that Lord Acton himself intervened. 
He was a Catholic by birth, with a true loyalty to his 
ancestral faith, but with no interest in theology proper. 
In these days of his youth he showed a passion for research 
which was in keeping with his German descent, and laid 
the foundations of his encyclopedic reading. His enthu- 
siasms were for the modern ideal of liberty and for learn- 
ing, and both the optimism and the medievalism of the 
new apologists irritated him. The somewhat unfairly criti- 
cal account of their labours, which he published in j861 
in the Home and Foreign Review, and his plea for work of a 
different kind in the future, indicate the turning point in 
the Catholic intellect of the century from the work of apo- 
logetic to that of an adaptation of Catholic thought to the 
results of the new scientific and historical methods. 


A school of writers arose [so writes the Home and Foreign 
Review concerning the nineteenth century] strongly imbued with 
a horror of the calumnies of infidel philosophers and hostile con- 
troversialists and animated by a sovereign desire to revive and 
fortify the spirit of Catholics. They became literary advocates. 
Their only object was to accomplish the great work before them, 
and they were often careless in statement, rhetorical and illogical 
in argument, too positive to be critical, and too confident to be 
precise. In this school the present generation of Catholics was 
educated ; to it they owe the ardour of their zeal, the steadfast- 
ness of their faith, and their Catholic views of history, politics and 
literature. The services of these writers have been very great. They 
restored the balance, which was leaning terribly against religion, 
both in politics and letters. ‘They created a Catholic opinion and 
a great Catholic literature, and they conquered for the Church 
a very powerful influence in European thought. The word 
“‘ultramontane” was revived to designate this school, and that 
restricted term was made to embrace men as different as de 
Maistre and de Bonald, Lamennais and Montalembert, Balmez 
and Donoso Cortes, Stolberg and Schlegel, Phillips and Taparelli. 
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Learning has passed on beyond the range of these men’s vision. 
Their greatest strength was in the weakness of their adversaries, 
and their own faults were eclipsed by the monstrous errors against 
which they fought. But scientific methods have now been so per- 
fected and have come to be applied in so cautious and so fair a 
spirit that the apologists of the last generation have collapsed 
before them. Investigations have become so impersonal, so colour- 
less, so free from the prepossessions which distort truth, from 
predetermined aims and foregone conclusions, that their results can 
only be met by investigations in which the same methods are yet 
more completely and conscientiously applied. The sounder scholar 
is invincible by the brilliant rhetorician ; and the eloquence and 
ingenuity of de Maistre and Schlegel would be of no avail against 
researches pursued with perfect mastery of science and singleness 
of purpose. The apologist’s armour would be vulnerable at the 
point where his religion and his science were forced into artificial 
union, Again, as science widens and deepens, it escapes from the 
grasp of dilettantism. The training of a skilled labourer has become 
indispensable for the scholar, and science yields its results to none 
but those who have mastered its methods. 

Herein consists the distinction between the apologists we have 
described and that school of writers and thinkers which is now 
growing up in foreign countries, and on the triumph of which the 
position of the Church in modern society depends. While she was 
surrounded with men whose learning was sold to the service of un- 
truth, her defenders naturally adopted the artifices of the advocate, 
and wrote as if they were pleading for a human cause. It was their 
concern only to promote those’precise kinds and portions of know- 
ledge which would confound an adversary or support her claim. 
But learning ceased to be hostile to Christianity when it ceased to 
be an instrument of controversy—when facts came to be acknow- 
ledged no longer because they were useful, but simply because they 
were true. Religion had no occasion to rectify the results of learn- 
ing when irreligion had ceased to pervert them, and the old wea- 
pons of controversy became repulsive as soon as they had ceased to 


be useful.* 


Of the attempt made by Lord Acton and his friends to 
realize the ideal here set forth we hope to speak on another 
occasion. Suffice it here to say that to some of his critics 
such words as we have just cited seem to depict a very 


* Home and Foreign Review, vol. 1, p. §13. 
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desirable world of scientific thought which never had any 
existence, and least of all in 1861. That the bias which 
made irreligion pervert the results of learning was dead, is 
a supposition which subsequent events have not justified. 
The absolute dispassionateness of modern methods, again, 
while largely realized in physical science, has constituted 
an aim rather than an achievement in the fields of history 
and criticism. But, moreover, the conductors of the Home 
and Foreign repeatedly professed unreserved allegiance to 
the modern spirit. While accepting as Catholics the defini- 
tions of the Church they protested against any other inter- 
ference with absolute liberty of thought, to which they 
looked for the discovery of all attainable truth. This ap- 
proximated closely to that very principle of rationalistic 
liberalism which the Oxford school had opposed as being 
destructive in the long run of Christianity. 

That this was its tendency had been for thirty years the 
contention of John Henry Newman. Yet his intense sym- 
pathy with the impartiality and thoroughness of research 
advocated by Acton and his friends, made him for years 
co-operate in some degree in their labours. His views on 
the subject, however, are of material assistance in defining 
the true scope and method ofa creative theology suited to 
our times, and we shall attempt to give some outline of 
them based on his writings of the ’fifties and ’sixties. They 
show, to put it briefly, a profound sympathy with the plea 
for thoroughness, impartiality and freedom of research, in 
the fields marked out by the individual sciences. But, on 
the other hand, the idea that freedom of intellect, in its 
survey of the whole range of knowledge and of life, is 
likely either to beget impartiality or to lead to the highest 
truth, is in Newman’s eyes quite untenable. Pure unbias- 
sed intellect is not an asset to be counted on in fallen man. 
Assumptions and prepossessions are not the monopoly of 
the narrow or the ultra-orthodox. As the heart of man must 
be renewed to make it love what is good and pure and con- 
genial to our higher nature, so the intellect must be disci- 
plined and purified to enable it to keep the simple eye for 
truth. 
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Let us first consider this last point which lies at the root 
of his teaching. 

The modern spirit which inspired the liberal writers 
with such enthusiasm was in its gezera/ tendency, in New- 
man’s eyes, irreligious. It tended to the simple negation of 
all religious truth. If it had led to the perception of new 
methods of ascertaining facts, and to the discovery of new 
truths, it had also lost both older and more sacred truths 
themselves and overlooked the clue to their discovery. It 
may be said that in religion as in art the highest percep- 
tions may become less general owing to the circumstances 
of the time. In neither 1s there an absolute law of progress. 
And if we use the word “‘liberalism”’ as denoting the spirit 
of the age, Newman maintained that it is nothing else than 
that “deep plausible scepticism ”’ which characterized “the 
educated lay world.” He regards this “scepticism”’ as being 
due to the absolutely free exercise of human reason, Reason 
left entirely to itself issues not in conclusions in the highest 
sense rational, but in rationalism. He speaks of this as “the 
development of human reason as practically exercised by 
the natural man.” He finds such an issue of the free play 
of human reason to be no new phenomenon, but only the 
repetition of what has already been visible in history. 
“ Actually and historically,” he writes, “... its tendency 
is towards simple unbelief in matters of religion. No truth 
however sacred can stand against it in the long run, and 
hence it is that in the pagan world when our Lord came, the 
last traces of the religious knowledge of former times were 
fast disappearing from those portions of the world in which 
the intellect had been active and had had a career.” And 
this tendency of the intellect is still more marked in the 
educated world at large in our own times. “ Outside the 
Catholic Church,” he continues, “ things are tending with 
far greater rapidity than of old time, from the circumstances 
of the age, to atheism in one shape or another.” 

His attack is of course not on the lawful use of reason, 
but on its constant abuse by fallen human nature. And if, 
still pursuing the method of close scrutiny of facts, of causes 
and effects, we seek for the source of this abuse, of this irre- 
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ligious tendency of the human reason in oo human 
beings, we find it to be partly that reason in fact steps 
beyond its lawful province, and partly that it adopts the 
secular assumptions or maxims naturally resulting from the 
action on our imagination of this visible world, which is so 
urgent in its claim on our attention.* Such a course, though 
foreign to the cautious and accurate use of the reason, is 
the constant tendency of secular society, which perverts 
the best gifts of God. ‘“‘ Assumptions and false reasonings 
are received without question as certain truths on the credit 
of alternate appeals, and mutual cheers and imprimaturs.” 
Such was his reiterated expression of the same view in his 
eighty-eighth year. Reason amid such influences easily 
ignores that inner voice of the “conscience” which testifies 
to the existence and holiness of God as “the shadow is a 
proof of the substance.”t Newman would seem to have 
shared the view urged with so much force by Professor 
Eucken,{ that this age of science has obscured for our 
contemporaries the deeper significance of the moral con- 
sciousness and of the human personality. The reason of 
the age moves on, gaining assurance from its own successes 
in the field of scientific inquiry, and forms its judgement 
of the world as a whole without taking due account of 
phenomena which are all-important. And then it transfers 
to its defective view of the whole that self-confidence which 
it has acquired from its powerful grasp of the part. Thus 
in its satisfaction it hardly looks for—at least it fails to see 
—a large field of psychological phenomena which are them- 
selves intimations of great realities. These phenomena are 
unmistakable, though bathed in twilight. They are visible 
to the truly philosophical reason, but they escape the ob- 
servation of those who are most occupied with the lucid 

* <<’ This so-called reason is in Scripture designated ‘the wisdom of the 
world,’ that is, the reasoning of secular minds about religion based upon 
secular maxims which are intrinsically foreign to it.”—University Sermons, 
third edition, p. 15. 

t See private letter to W. G. Ward, quoted in W. G. Ward and the 
Catholic Revival. 

} See Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 1897; article, “La Relation 
de la Philosophie au Mouvement Religieux du Temps Présent.” 
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and successful processes of physical science, much as a man 
may from the very intensity of the light covering one area 
be apt to overlook the darker space adjoining it. “ The reli- 
gious man,” wrote Newman, “sees much which is unseen by 
the non-religious.’’* “ The main difficulty for an inquirer 
is firmly to hold that there is a living God, in spite of the 
darkness which surrounds Him, the Creator, Witness and 
Judge of men.’ T 

The tyranny of the world of science and of sense, and its 
tendency to prevail against belief in the impalpable realities 
of the supernatural world, were described by him in a lecture 
delivered in Dublin in 1857 in the following remarkable 
passage : 


The physical nature lies before us, patent to the sight, ready to 
the touch, appealing to the senses in so unequivocal a way that the 
science which is founded upon it is as real to us as the fact of our 
personal existence. But the phenomena, which are the basis of 
morals and religion, have nothing of this luminous evidence. In- 
stead of being obtruded upon our notice, so that we cannot possibly 
overlook them, they are dictates either of conscience or of faith. 
They are faint shadows and tracings, certain indeed but delicate, 
fragile and almost evanescent, which the mind recognizes at one time 
not at another, discerns when it is calm, loses when it is in agita- 
tion. The reflection of sky and mountains in the lake is a proof 
that sky and mountains are around it; but the twilight, or the mist, 
or the sudden storm hurries away the beautiful image, which leaves 
behind it no memorial of what it was. Something like this are the 
moral law and the informations of faith, as they present themselves 
to individual minds. Who can deny the existence of conscience? 
Who does not feel the force of its injunctions? But how dim is the 
illumination in which it is invested, and how feeble its influence, 
compared with that evidence of sight and touch which is the founda- 
tion of physical science ! How easily can we be talked out of our 
clearest views of duty, how does this or that moral precept crumble 
into nothing when we rudely handle it, how does the fear of sin 
pass off from us as quickly as the glow of modesty dies away from 
the countenance, and then we say, “‘It is all superstition” ! How- 
ever, after a time we look round, and then to our surprise we see, 
as before, the same law of duty, the same moral precepts, the same 

* In a letter to the present writer. 
t Grammar of Assent, fifth edition, p. 497. 
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protests against sin, appearing over against us, in their old places, 
as if they never had been brushed away, like the divine handwriting 
upon the wall at the banquet. Then perhaps we approach them 
rudely, and inspect them irreverently, and accost them sceptically, 
and away they go again, like so many spectres, shining in their 
cold beauty, but not presenting themselves bodily to us, for our in- 
spection, so to say, of their hands and their feet. And thus these 
awful, supernatural, bright, majestic, delicate apparitions, much as 
we may in our hearts acknowledge their sovereignty, are no match 
as a foundation of science for the hard, palpable, material facts 
which make up the province of physics.* 


The human intellect then, if it is to be brought to see 
things truly, must like the rest of human nature be rescued 
from the tyranny, from the blinding vividness of the world 
of sense and of science. It must be “reborn... bathed in 
a new element, reconsecrated to [its] Maker.” 

But where is the power which will enable us to effect 
this new birth? We need, in the first instance, a force 
which shall effectually resist the rationalism to which our 
nature so fatally tends under the overpowering influence 
of the world of sense which is ever before our eyes. Where 
is the “concrete representative of things invisible, which 
would have the force and toughness necessary to be a break- 
water against the deluge?”’ 

History shows that other forces have been trusted for 
this work besides the Catholic Church. And they have failed. 
Three hundred years ago established Churches were relied 
on. Now “the crevices of those establishments are admit- 
ting the enemy.” Scripture was trusted. But experience has 
proved that a book, even a divine book, cannot do what 
needs an active living power; “cannot make a stand against 
the wild living intellect of man.” 

Thus he turns to the one Church which takes the resolute 
stand involved in its claim to indefectibility, to rescue “free- 
dom of thought . . . from its own suicidal excesses.” If the 
representatives of the Church are on occasion harsh, peremp- 

“This lecture is not one of the original series on “’The Scope and 
Nature of University Education” delivered in 1851. It was delivered to 


the Dublin Medical School shortly before Dr Newman ceased to be Rector 
of the University. It is reprinted in The Idea of a University, p. 514. 
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tory, severe, absolute, even unwise in their uncompromising 
efforts to check intellectual excess, these are the defects of 
their qualities. For the Church is the “face to face antago- 
nist” whose mission it is to “withstand and baffle the fierce 
energy of passion, and the all-corroding, all-dissolving 
scepticism of the intellect in religious inquiries.” In such a 
battle peremptoriness and a general policy which will be 
hard upon some individuals would be inevitable, even if 
ecclesiastical authorities were perfect. But, in fact, they them- 
selves, though the instruments of a superhuman power, have 
the faults of human beings. It is the mission of the Church 
to keep insistently and peremptorily reminding the world, 
by her saints and by her visible polity and rule, of the truths 
which left to itself it forgets. 


The Catholic Church [he writes in the lecture from which 
we have already quoted] has been set up by divine mercy, as a pre- 
sent, visible antagonist, and the only possible antagonist, to sight 
and sense. Conscience, reason, good feeling, the instincts of our 
moral nature, the traditions of faith, the conclusions and deduc- 
tions of philosophical religion, are no match at all for the stubborn 
facts (for they are facts though there are other facts besides them), 
for the facts which are the foundations of physical science. Gentle- 
men, if you feel, as you must feel, the whisper of a law of moral 
truth within you, and the impulse to believe, be sure there is no- 
thing whatever on earth which can be the sufficient champion 
of these sovereign authorities of your soul, which can vindicate and 
preserve them to you, and make you loyal to them, but the Catho- 
lic Church. You fear they will go, you see with dismay that they 
are going, under the continual impression created on your mind by 
the details of the material science to which you have devoted your 
lives.* It is so, I do not deny it, except under rare and happy circum- 
stances; go they will, unless you have Catholicism to back you up 
in keeping faithful to them. The world is a rough antagonist of 
spiritual truth; sometimes with mailed hand, sometimes with per- 
tinacious logic, sometimes with a storm of irresistible facts, it 
presses on against you. What it says is true perhaps as far as it 
goes, but it is'‘not the whole truth, or the most important truth. 
These more important truths, which the natural heart admits in 
their substance, though it cannot maintain, the being of a God, the 
certainty of future retribution, the claims of the moral law, the 


* The lecture was addressed to the Medical School. 
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reality of sin, the hope of supernatural help, of these the Church 
is, in matter of fact, the undaunted and the only defender... . 
She has been 1800 years in the world, and all that time she has 
been doing battle in the boldest, most obstinate way in the cause 
of the human race, in maintenance of the undeniable but com- 
paratively obscure truths of religion. She is always alive, always on 
the alert, when any enemy whatever attacks them. She has brought 
them through a thousand perils. Sometimes preaching, sometimes 
pleading, sometimes arguing, sometimes exposing her ministers to 
death, and sometimes, though rarely, inflicting blows herself, by 
peremptory deeds, by patient concessions, she has fought on and 
fulfilled her trust. No wonder so many speak against her, for she 
deserves it, she has earned the hatred and obloquy of her opponents 
by her success in opposing them. . . . Catholicism is the strength 
of religion, as science and system are the strength of knowledge. 


We see two offices insisted on in this general view of the 
functions of the Church. Firstly it reminds men of truths 
which the atmosphere of secular thought leads them to 
forget or ignore. It “bathes”’ the human reason in a new 
atmosphere and new associations. But it has another also, 
which he insists on in some detail—namely, the healthy 
restraint of the speculative intellect, which is as prone to 
excess as any other faculty. There is the error arising from 
want of proportion or perspective, as well as the error of 
simply ignoring a true principle. We may pursue trains of 
thought or speculation so intemperately as to lose the sense 
of proportion between them and the whole, and to damage 
that “judgement” which Newman regards as the perfec- 
tion of the intellect. Newman, like Fénélon, is alive to the 
dangers of what may be called intellectual gluttony. “The 
mind,” writes Fénélon, “ needs to fast as well as the body; 
it is subject to an intemperance of its own... sapere ad 
sobrietatem is a deep truth.” * The intellect is thus like other 
natural energies and passions, which are purified first by 
self-restraint and next by the positive influences of religion. 
Newman appears to hold that within certain limits the intel- 
lectual nature may benefit from a certain restraining action 
of the Church, even if in the particular case ecclesiastical 
authority is unjust, or if the views whose expression is 


* Letters to Men, 126 (Rivington, 1886). 
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checked are largely true. Thus he speaks not only of the 
“false assumptions” of the reason adopted under the in- 
fluence of secular thought, but of its “‘excesses”’ when left 
to itself, and of its health when it is restrained. “It thrives 
and is joyous,’ he writes, “under the terrible blows of the 
divinely fashioned weapon, and is never so much itself as 
when it has been lately overthrown.” 

So much may be said as to the intellect itself regarded 
simply as an instrument for ascertaining or preserving the 
truth on matters of religion. But Newman, in his analysis 
of the Church, regards her not only as the repository of 
truth, but as a polity to be ruled with a view to the religious 
welfare of her subjects. And that welfare includes primarily 
their devotional life. Thus authority may rightly check the 
intellect not merely for falling into excesses which are un- 
true or misleading, but for pressing on the communi 
speculations which upset the faith and devotional life of the 
masses. As a strong force which if gradually applied would 
take us rapidly in the direction in which we want to go, may 
be so abruptly administered as to kill us by the shock, so 
truths may be so abruptly urged as to be dangerous to the 
Christian community. 

These general principles, so often forgotten by the “‘libe- 
ral” Catholics, were, as it were, the preamble to Newman’s 
views on the Church’s attitude towards the scientific move- 
ment of our time, taken in its wider sense as including the 
scientific study of history and of biblical exegesis. 

But when he passed to the scientific inquiries themselves, 
he was prepared to go very far with the principles urged by 
the Rambler and Home and Foreign, and was unable practi- 
cally to agree with the ultra-conservative scholastics. As false 
and confident conclusions drawn in the name of science, 
but really beyond the warrant of science, were rightly 
checked by the Church as the guardian and embodiment 
of spiritual truth, so confident conclusions drawn in the 
name of theology, but really beyond the warrant of theo- 
logy and outside its province, must be gradually rectified 
by the lessons of true science and experience. It was the 
colouring of scientific investigations by the spirit and tone 
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of a secularist age that he regarded as unphilosophical in a 
Catholic. But absolute candour (and correlatively freedom) 
in scientific inquiry proper was not only not opposed to 
this view, it was even a part of it; for the secularist as- 
sumptions were often themselves an uncandid addition to 
the real trend of modern inquiries. Regarding then the 
intellect no longer as an active force, impregnated with 
the secular passions and associations of the hour, moving 
discursively amid the whole field of knowledge, and gene- 
ralizing as to the meaning of life, but as our genuinely 
rational nature, disciplined and healthy, exercised in limited 
and isolated provinces of scientific and historical investiga- 
tion, he advocated its freedom. “Free thought,” commonly 
so-called, meant licence for all indulgence in intellectual pas- 
sion, without regard for its effect on the community. This 
was the high road to scepticism. But free discussions among 
the learned, dictated by the sole desire for light, were on 
a different footing. Without them no real adjustment 
between the religious and secular sciences was possible. 
“Free discussion,” he wrote, “is simply necessary for 
progress in science,”’* Discipline and a degree of thwarting 
might be valuable in imparting to inquirers the caution 
which should keep the reason within its lawful province. 
But within that province freedom for the trained and dis- 
ciplined intelleét was essential in the search for truth. And as 
to theological opposition, his quick eye noted that the maxims 
on which it rested were in some cases framed before our 
new view of the possibilities of the enlargement of empirical 
knowledge was clearly contemplated. This fact would sug- 
gest the necessity of a revision, under the criticism of science 
both physical and historical, of such maxims. He illustrated 
the necessity for a change by a simple and unanswerable 
instance. The fundamental idea of the Ptolemaic system, he 
pointed out, was regarded by our ancestors as though it had 
been part of revelation. “It was generally received,” he 
wrote, “as if the Apostles had expressly delivered it both 
orally and in writing, as a truth of revelation, that the earth 
was stationary.” This fact is of course the most effective 
* In his lecture on “ Christianity and Scientific Investigation,” 1855. 
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defence of the theologians who censured Galileo in 1616.* 
But the disproof of the supposition on which they acted 
carried with it the far-reaching conclusion that theologians 
of the very highest authority may regard as heretical what 
science subsequently shows to be true. He thus entered a 
note of warning against attaching such finality to the existing 
form in which the results of theological reasoning are autho- 
ritatively stated, as might first check the pursuit of true lines 
of research, and next give that shock to the faith of the 
| many which arises from a statement being first identified 
with revealed truth itself, and then having to be explained 
away or dropped. 

At the same time his deprecation of premature dogma- 
tism in theology was allied not with any tendency to dis- 
parage theological science, but rather with a desire to make 
it living, deep and candid—to purge it of rigid bigotry, 
and to make its avowed principles approach as nearly as 
might be to the “wisdom of the perfect.” He never limited 
the loyalty due from a Catholic in respect of theological 
literature to the acceptance of defined dogma. He never 
forgot that in matters of the highest import the great 
Fathers and schoolmen had left with us a legacy of thought 
which must always be preserved. Their writings embodied 
the wisdom of the Church, and gave the line of lawful 
development in revealed dogma, though in culture and in 
the treatment of secular knowledge those writings may 
smack of the soil on which they were born, of the times 
and places of their elaboration, of the prescientific period. 
“Catholic inquiry has taken certain definite shapes,” he 
wrote, “and has thrown itself into the form of a science, 
with a method and phraseology of its own, under the in- 
tellectual handling of great minds, such as St Athanasius, 
st Augustine and St Thomas; and I feel no temptation at 
all to break to pieces the great legacy of thought thus 
committed to us for these latter days.” 

The outcome of all this was necessarily a resistance to 
premature dogmatism both in science and in theology. A 
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similar discipline must cure both defects. And that disci- 
pline, as he urged in an early sermon, involves the patient 
trustfulness which mark alike the true man of science and 
the typical Christian. 

“Tt is,” he wrote, “by a tedious discipline that the mind 
is taught to overcome those baser principles whichimpede it 
in philosophical investigation and to moderate those nobler 
faculties and feelings which are prejudicial when in excess. 
To be dispassionate and cautious, to be fair in discussion, 
to give to each phenomenon which nature successively 
presents its true weight, candidly to admit those which tell 
against our own theory, to be willing to be quiet for a time, 
to submit to difficulties, and patiently and meekly proceed, 
waiting for further light, is a temper . . . little known to 
the heathen world; yet it is the only temper in which we 
can hope to become interpreters of nature, and it is the 
very temper which Christianity sets forth as the perfection 
of our moral character.” * 

The following pregnant passages from occasional lectures 
at Dublint illustrate the foregoing summary of Newman’s 
views. Speaking of the attitude of a thoughtful Catholic 
towards the bewildering multiplicity of speculations and 
hypotheses which arise in the course of modern research, 
he writes : 


He is sure, and nothing shall make him doubt, that, if anything 
seems to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chronologist, or 
antiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradiction to the dogmas of faith, 
that point will eventually turn out, first, not to be proved, or, 
secondly, not contradictory, or thirdly, not contradictory to any- 
thing really revealed, but to something which has been confused 
with revelation. 


The Catholic savant and thinker is the highest product 
of the Catholic university which “is deferential and loyal, 
according to their respective weight, to the claims of litera- 
ture, of physical research, of history, of metaphysics, of 
theological science. ...” 

* University Sermons, p. 10. 
t Idea of a University, pp. 428, 456. 
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If he has one cardinal maxim in his philosophy, it is, that truth 
cannot be contrary to truth; if he has a second, it is, that truth 
often seems contrary to truth; and if a third, it is the practical con- 
clusion, that we must be patient with such appearances, and not be 
hasty to pronounce them to be really of a more formidable charac- 
ter... . It is the highest wisdom to accept truth of whatever kind, 
wherever it is clearly ascertained to be such, though there be diffi- 
culty in adjusting it with other known truth. 


In view of these general principles, while the scientific 
historian or physicist must beware of advancing conclu- 
sions in theology—a matter which he must leave to the 
theologians—or propounding “ religious paradoxes” or 
“recklessly scandalizing the weak,” he may claim freedom 
to pursue his investigations thoroughly and according to 
their own laws, without interference on the part of the 
theologians. Such freedom is the only path to further 
knowledge. 


A scientific speculator or inquirer is not bound, in conducting 
his researches, to be every moment adjusting his course by the 
maxims of the schools or by popular traditions, or by those of any 
other science distinct from his own, or to be ever narrowly watch- 
ing what those external sciences have to say to him, or to be deter- 
mined to be edifying, or to be ever answering heretics and unbelie- 
vers; being confident, from the impulse of a generous faith, that, 
however his line of investigation may swerve now and then, and 
vary to and fro in its course, or threaten momentary collision or 
embarrassment with any other department of knowledge, theologi- 
cal or not; yet, if he lets it alone, it will be sure to come home, 
because truth never can be really contrary to truth.... This isa 
point of serious importance to him. Unless he is at liberty to inves- 
tigate on the basis, and according to the peculiarities, of his science, 
he cannot investigate at all. It is the very law of the human mind 
in its inquiry after and acquisition of truth to make its advances by 
a process which consists of many stages, and is circuitous. ... 

In scientific researches error may be said, without a paradox, to 
be in some instances the way to truth, and the only way... . This 
being the case, we are obliged, under circumstances, to bear for a 
while with what we feel to be error, in consideration of the truth in 
which it is eventually to issue. . . We can indeed, if we will, refuse 
to allow of investigation or research altogether, but, if we invite 
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reason to take its place in our schools, we must let reason have fair 
and full play. If we reason, we must submit to the conditions of 
reason. We cannot use it by halves; we must use it as proceeding 
from Him who has also given us Revelation; and to be ever interrup- 
ting its processes, and diverting its attention by objections brought 
from a higher knowledge, is parallel to a landsman’s dismay at the 
changes in the course of a vessel on which he has deliberately em- 
barked, and argues surely some distrust either in the powers of 
Reason on the one hand, or the certainty of Revealed Truth on 
the other. . . . Let us eschew secular history and science and philo- 
sophy for good and all, if we are not allowed to be sure that Revela- 
tion is so true that the altercations and perplexities of human opinion 
cannot really or eventually injure its authority. That is no intel- 
lectual triumph of any truth of Religion, which has not been pre- 
ceded by a full statement of what can be said against it; it is but 
the ego vapulandn, ille yerberando, of the Comedy. .. . 

Great minds need elbow-room, not indeed in the domain of faith, 
but of thought. And so indeed do lesser minds, and all minds. There 
are many persons in the world who are called, and with a great 
deal of truth, geniuses. ‘They have been gifted by nature with some 
particular faculty or capacity; and, while vehemently excited and 
imperiously ruled by it, they are blind to everything else. ‘They 
are enthusiasts in their own line, and are simply dead to the beauty 
of any line except their own. Accordingly, they think their own 
line the only line in the world worth pursuing, and they feel a sort 
of contempt for such studies as move upon any other line. Now 
these men may be, and often are, very good Catholics, and have not 
a dream of anything but affection and deference towards Catho- 
licity, nay, perhaps are zealous in its interests. Yet, if you insist 
that in their speculations, researches or conclusions in their par- 
ticular science, it is not enough that they should submit to the 
Church generally, and acknowledge its dogmas, but that they must 
get up all that divines have said or the multitude believed upon 
religious matters, you simply crush and stamp out the flame within 
them, and they can do nothing at all. . . What I would urge upon 
every one, whatever may be his particular line of research, what 
I would urge upon men of science in their thoughts of theology, 
what I would venture to recommend to theologians, when their 
attention is drawn to the subject of scientific investigations, is a great 
and firm belief in the sovereignty of truth. Error may flourish for 
a time, but truth will prevail in the end. The only effect of error 
ultimately is to promote truth. Theories, speculations, hypotheses, 
are started; perhans they are to die, still not before they have sug- 
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gested ideas better than themselves. These better ideas are taken 
up in turn by other men, and if they do not yet lead to truth, never- 
theless they lead to what is still nearer to truth than themselves; 
and thus knowledge on the whole makes progress. The errors of 
some minds in scientific investigation are more fruitful than the 
truths of others. A science seems making no progress, but to abound 
in failures, yet imperceptibly all the time is advancing. 


Of the danger of identifying with the unchanging truths 
of Christianity the over definite systems of the divines, and 
thus checking scientific advance by an ultra-conservative 
theology, he writes as follows: 


It cannot be denied that divines have from time to time been 
much inclined to give a traditional, logical shape to sciences which 
do not admit of any such treatment. . . . Scripture, we know, is 
to be interpreted according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers; 
but, besides this consent, which is of authority, carrying with it 
the evidence of its truth, there have ever been in Christendom 
a number of floating opinions, more or less appended to the divine 
tradition, opinions which have a certain probability of being more 
than human, or of having a basis or admixture of truth, but which 
admit of no test, whence they came or how far they are true, 
besides the course of events, and which meanwhile are to be re- 
ceived at least with attention and deference. Sometimes they are 
comments on scripture prophecy, sometimes on other obscurities or 
mysteries. ... If in any quarter these human traditions were en- 
forced, and, as it were, enacted to the prejudice and detriment of 
scientific investigations (and this was never done by the Church 
herself), this was a case of undue interference on the part of the 
theological schools in the province of physics. 


On the other hand, the scientific pioneer must himself 
not trench on the province of the theologian. He brings 
his researches and speculations as a contribution to the 
general fund of knowledge. And in due season the wide- 
minded theologian will utilize, not indeed every ingenious 
speculation fn historical or biblical criticism, but what has 
made good its claim to permanence and stability. 

The intellectual and moral temper of the ideal Christian 
savant and thinker, absolutely candid, jealous of the interests 
both of scientific andof religious truth, patient of temporary 
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perplexities and apparent contradictions, disciplined to dis- 
criminate hypotheses from established conclusions, conscious 
that each stage of intellectual inquiry is but a step on the road 
towards ultimate truth, seems by Newman to have been re- 

arded as some participation in the donum sapientia granted 
to the Church as a whole and in the long run, and to beaimed 
at by all who would strive to reach such intellectual truth as 
is attainable in our present condition. 

Here for the present we close our citations. We have 
quoted enough to show that Newman’s ideal for thorough- 
ness of Catholic thought in the future has a close coinci- 
dence with his generalizations from the story of the Church 
in the past. Thought at once active and creative is necessary 
now as in the days of the Fathers and the schoolmen. But it 
can only be guarded from that rationalism which marks the 
heretical spirit if the thinking mind is disciplined by those 
influences which the Church is specially calculated to supply, 
as the representative of the unseen world, and the guardian 
at once of Christian tradition and of the original revelation. 
Creative thought in such conditions is the handmaid to 
theology; in their absence it makes for destruction and 
rationalism. 
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AN HISTORICAL 
MEDITATION 


T is extremely easy, with the aid of antiquarians, to see 
Tou: forefathers of four centures ago; but it is extremely 
difficult to see with them. For example, a very accurate 
picture could, no doubt, be painted of a “ Sir John ” of the 
sixteenth century, seated in his green saye-hung parlour, 
dressed in his double-breasted cassock and square cap, his 
leather-booted feet resting upon his stool among the rushes; 
the smoky ceiling is low and bulging over his head ; his 
brick-lined hearth holds a cold brazier; a little swinging 
shelf contains his dozen books and his pair of latten 
candlesticks; his crazy oak table is strewn with papers, 
ink-pot, pounce-box, a pair of spectacles, and Saint Bona- 
venture his meditations. Beyond his leaded windows we 
can see his orchard, his yew-walk and the oak-shingled spire 
of his church; we can hear the clacking of old Joan’s shoes 
as she hangs his stockings to dry in the kitchen-yard. All 
this is probably true enough, but we find ourselves at fault, 
or at least hesitating when we attempt to understand pre- 
cisely what is passing in his brain. It is not that human 
nature varies very greatly (though, maybe, his sense of 
pain and dirt is less vivid than our own)—acts of faith, hope 
and ruth, and the perils against which they are directed 
are the same for him as for us; nor that his religion is dif- 
ferent from ours—he holds the same sacraments; he enjoys 
the same knowledge of sin, its remedies and penalties; he 
worships the same incarnate God in heaven and on the 
altar; he venerates God’s Mother and the saints; he is 
familiar with the same devotions, aids to piety and religious 
objects; it is no great matter that his tabernacle hangs from 
the roof instead of standing upon the altar, or that he wears 
Lnitium evangelii secundum Joannem instead of a scapular 
upon his breast. The difference is rather in the degree of the 
angle from which he regards these things, the reason why 
he fights for some and relinquishes others; and in the com- 
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parative distinctness or cloudiness in which the details of 
his faith present themselves to his apprehension. 

We are faced, for instance, with this extraordinary fact 
that in the year 1530 a.p., the Catholic faith as we know 
it seemed practically for all Englishmen the only con- 
ceivable presentment of the Christian religion, that five 
years later the name of the Vicar of Christ was expunged 
from all service books, fifteen years after that Edward VI’s 
first Prayer-book was the authorized and accepted manual 
in all parish churches, and the religious houses were but 
a memory,and yet two years later the very nameof the Mass 
was explicitly repudiated. 

Of course it is very easy to be eloquent on the subject 
of bloody Tower Hill, the King’s virulence, Cromwell’s 
vigilance; to expatiate on the cowardice of some and the 
courage of others; to point to the martyrs, and the northern 
risings and the outflow of exiles, as signs that the change 
was one of violence on one side and resistance on the 
other (for, no doubt, the catastrophe could not otherwise 
have taken place); but these things are not adequate to the 
questions that can be asked. The difficulty remains very 
much where it was before. Why was it that the persecutions 
of asmall sect under Nero and Diocletian fanned the flame of 
faith;and that under Henry all but extinguished it ? What of 
quiet godly country priests such as our Sir John, who were 
not (to their thinking at least) called upon to suffer or to 
witness, but who, nevertheless, were undoubted Catholics 
at the beginning of one decade, and undoubted heretics at 
the end of the next? It is the object of this paper to attempt 
to indicate a line of answer to these questions. 

First it is necessary to remind ourselves that Protestan- 
tism in England was in no sense an organized religion. 
Those who claimed the name were “ men of low birth and 
low estate, who might be seen at night stealing along 
the lanes and alleys of London carrying with them some 
precious load of books which it was death to possess.” No 
doubt there were some few who fell under their influence, 
or rather under the influence of that flowing tide of which 
these were the advancing froth-flakes—a Sir Christopher or 
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two who were seriously discomposed by the “ pot-headed 
apostles,” as Thomas More calls them, who went about 
spreading misleading versions of the Scriptures with yet 
more misleading comments. It is remarkable how swiftly 
destructive movements make themselves felt, how the 
mental atmosphere is affected by what will perhaps bear 
little examination under the microscope; and no doubt 
germs here and there found a lodging in the brains of sin- 
cere country priests—that they did so among thetownclergy 
is a verifiable fact. It was a period of unrest, of inchoate 
agnosticism as to the foundations of faith, and of a great 
secular awakening; and we must remember that for some 
souls the fact that an accepted idea is questioned is identi- 
cal with its doubtfulness. “‘ Some phrases,” remarks George 
Meredith, “‘are like chalk-eggs ; they move the thinker to 
sit.” For the movement came on the wings of genuine 
learning; Erasmus and his friends and the Renaissance 
itself had provided for that; it was as when a clean breeze 
from the sea sweeps poison and fever up from the marshes. 
Yet, on the whole, in the case of our average Sir John we 
can leave out from the reasons of his apostasy the influence 
of the “Christian Brotherhood,” as these new teachers 
desired to be called, even though, so early as 1526 a.p., that 
body had a kind of head-quarters in London. Probably he 
had never heard of them, and certainly never seen them, 
and by most of those who did know them they were des- 
pised and disregarded. It was a far more subtle matter 
than that. 

The affair began with an appeal to righteousness, as all 
successful movements, bad as well as good, are bound to 
begin. Fish’s pamphlet against the clergy, issued in ’28, 
marks one of the first symptoms of fever ; and this culmi- 
nated in the passing and administration of the Disciplinary 
Bill in ’29-’30. Sir John probably was here pricked for the 
first time. He is informed that he will no longer be suf- 
fered to be so frequently absent from his parish, and that 
he must prepare himself for the loss of Little Peddle Rec- 
tory which for the last ten years he has held, in complete 
good faith, together with the vicarage of Great Meddle; 
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and this affects him far more than the fact against which 
my Lord of Rochester is protesting in London—that the 
Commons should venture at all to steady the Ark of the 
Lord by secular interference. If this, however, reaches his 
ears, he is more than reassured a few months later by learn- 
ing that Tyndall’s Testaments, containing as they do 
defamation of the clergy as well as mistranslations of the 
sacred texts, have been burned by public authority at 
Paul’s Cross. Again he is shocked, though not seriously, 
by the rumours that reach him concerning the preaching 
against candles and pilgrimages that is permitted in Lon- 
don ; he is affected by it in the same way that a Neapoli- 
tan priest of the present day would be on learning in his 
country solitude that the authenticity of Saint Expeditus 
has been questioned, or the “Nine Fridays” publicly 
spoken against at a clerical meeting. He has himself, per- 
haps, more than once expressed his own hesitation in 
accepting all the legends of St Thomas or St Joseph of 
Arimathy, much as his spiritual successor has been known 
to purse his lips during a perusal of the second nocturns. 

The first serious blow comes to him when he hears of 
the doings in Convocation. 

He is sitting, perhaps, in his orchard, saying office in the 
sunshine, when Sir Oliver rides over with the news, and 
the two priests discuss it together. 

There are two main points, and each has its peculiarity. 
First, an enormous fine is levied, under pain of premunire, 
on all clergy of the Northern and Southern provinces, 
amounting in all to £118,000, as retribution for supposed 
clerical support of the late Cardinal in his traitorous viola- 
tion of the laws of the realm relating to his Highness’s sove- 
reignty ; and this is serious enough, for to Sir John it means 
the loss of a couple of cows, the sale of a field and so forth, 
at the very least ; and it may well be that for the moment 
he is more affected by this than by the second item of news; 
the loss of his beasts is more tangibly and personally 
insistent than the tidings that the king has claimed the 
title of “Protector and only Supreme Head of the Church 
and Clergy of England.” 
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Now, it is extremely difficult for us who have the advan- 
tage of four centuries’ interpretation of this phrase to 
understand exactly what it meant to Sir John. For us it 
stands as an embodiment of a rivalry to the Vicar of Christ 
so plain as to need no comment; but we must not be 
shocked at Sir John if, after an hour’s conversation, he 
is tolerably reassured that no heresy is conveyed by it. For 
him Clement is so indisputably the Father of Christendom 
that no resolution of this kind matters very much ; pro- 
tests with the same ring in them have been made before in 
the history of England, and the foundations have not been 
shaken. Sir John is not acute enough to understand the 
gulf that separates this from those; and this, he assures 
himself, means no more than that the King is temporal 
lord of the land and of all English subjects, and therefore 
in some confused manner protector and head of the Church 
and clergy. It is true that the temporal sovereignty of 
England has been claimed too for the Pope by some of his 
defenders—for, they say, God is lord of the world and all 
that is in it, and Clement is his Vicar and representative, 
the Father of princes and kings; but this, to Sir John’s 
thinking, is not a matter of explicit and necessary Chris- 
tian faith ; for no man will be found bold enough for some 
years to come to proclaim publicly from Paul’s Cross that 
“the Bishop of Rome has no more power by the laws of 
God in this realm than any foreign bishop.” Finally, as 
regards even this doubtful phrase of the King’s supreme 
headship, he reflects that Bishop Fisher has consented to 
it, and that the silent assent given by Convocation has 
been safeguarded by the words quantum per legem Christi licet 
—“so far as the law of Christ permits.” 

For two years more then Sir John is at peace, and, in his 
country solitude, in the midst of the devotion of his people, 
he does not recognize how the phrase is doing its work, 
nor that while the figure of His Grace looms a little larger, 
that of His Holiness is beginning to cloudover. No material 
change at least has taken place. Even the arrogant protest 
of the Lords in ’31, to which Warham himself has set his 
name, does not excite him; he shakes his head, maybe, 
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over the rebellious spirit which cries, “If you, who 
ought to be our father, have determined to leave us as 
orphans ... we shall interpret such conduct to mean only 
that we are left to care for ourselves, and to seek our 
remedy elsewhere’’; but still those fractious children call 
him “Most Blessed Father,” and address their anger to 
“the Most Holy Lord, our Lord and Father in Christ.” 
After all, he reminds himself, this is only on the matter of 
that wearisome marriage-case, and it is no wonder that, when 
theologians disagree, Henry’s courtiers say a little more 
than they mean. 

In 32 Sir John is a little stirred by the partial abolition 
of Benefit of Clergy, though it does not affect him per- 
sonally. ““ No person,” remarks Froude, with misleading 
brilliance, “‘ under the degree of subdeacon [is any longer] 
allowed to commit murder with impunity;”’ but this enact- 
ment is followed by something far more serious, which 
sets our priest a-thinking. He asks himself what it is exactly 
that unites him to the Vicar of Christ. There is first, he 
reminds himself, external communion im sacris; and, 
secondly, a bundle of fibres along which—it is indisputable 
as well as natural—money flows to Rome and certain 
judicial benefits return. Annates, Censes, Pensions, Fruits, 
Licences, Faculties, Peter’s Pence and the rest are all evi- 
dences of the union of England with the Apostolic See. It 
is only in one or two of these latter superficial matters that 
any dispute lies. Jt is true that a serious phrase has been 
used in the petition to the King, drafted with Dr Gardiner’s 
approval, to the effect that, if the Pope will not yield in the 
matter of Annates, it might please His Highness “to ordain 
in this present Parliament that the obedience of His High- 
ness and the people be withdrawn from the See of Rome”’; 
but this, Sir John reflects, cannot be more than tall talk. It 
is not spiritual authority that is in question; it is only 
these everlasting money matters that are exciting men’s 
passions ; and even this discourteous threat, he learns later, 
is greatly modified by Parliament. There is no wish, he 
believes, to provoke conflict or draw down the terrors of 
interdict. 
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A new step is taken by the concession of Convocation 
to the effect that it will no longer act independently of the 
royal licence and authority; but the significance of this 
again is attenuated by the stress laid upon the King’s per- 
sonal learning; it is not to the Head of the Church that 
they bow, but to a politician who well understands the 
situation and cannot act unless his constituents trust him. 

The resignation of Lord Chancellor More and the death 
of Warham do not materially alter the situation; and the 
loss of these supporters in high office is more than counter- 
balanced by the gallant protest that arises from Greenwich, 
where the King still goes to hear Mass. 

Even the divorce in ’34, and the crowning of Anne, 
proves no more than that the King is headstrong ; it is sad 
enough, Sir John tells himself, but Christ is yet King and 
the Church His Spouse. 

Then the axe rises and falls once more, and a number 
of roots are severed: Annates went a year or two ago, 
Pensions, Censes and the rest follow; but, as is expressly 
stated, the Church of England is not separated from the 
unity of the Catholic Church ; Communion in sacris yet 
remains ; there is no interdict or excommunication ; Peter’s 
spiritual keys are still in the hands of every English priest. 

Yet all this had its effect on Sir John; it could not have 
been otherwise. He has been set thinking, for the first time 
in his life, on the exact nature of the Pope’s authority ; 
and he has seen bond after bond severed with impunity be- 
tween himself and Clement. All his life he has taken that 
authority so absolutely for granted that beyond the years 
of his rather slender theological training, he has not exam- 
ined its grounds, any more than the average soldier of 
to-day defines precisely what loyalty or military obedience 
involve. That this was the state of affairs is evidenced 
pretty strongly by the fact that Thomas More himself 
spent about seven years’ study on the same question before 
he was completely satisfied that the vicarship of Peter and 
his successors was an article of faith that could not be denied 
without apostasy. Even in ’32, four years after he had 
written that “all. . . acknowledge”—even the heretics 
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of Prague—“ that they cannot have the sacraments minis- 
tered but by such priests as are made by authority derived 
and conveyed from the Pope, who is, under Christ, Vicar 
and Head of our Church,” he points out that discussion 
on the Papacy and the Catholic Church concerns two ques- 
tions, not one. “ Although all [Christians] do now and have 
long since recognized and acknowledged the Pope, not as 
the Bishop of Rome but as the successor of St Peter, to 
be their chief spiritual governor under God, and Christ’s 
Vicar on earth, yet I never put the Pope as part of the 
definition of the Church by defining it to be the common 
known congregation of all Christian nations under one 
head, the Pope. . . For the avoiding of all . . . intricacies 
I purposely abstained from putting the Pope as part of the 
definition of the Church as a thing that was not necessary ; 
for, if he be the necessary head, he is included in the name 
of the whole body, or whether he be or not is a matter to 
be treated and disputed of besides.” If a man who after- 
wards died sooner than deny the prerogative of Peter 
could make this distinction in theological argument, it is 
little to be wondered at if Sir John, conscious of no vocation 
to the martyr’s crown, pushed the distinction yet further 
and at least eyed the escape a little lovingly. It was not that 
he doubted papal authority ; he had not yet arrived at the 
point where doubt was either possible or required of him; 
for the only precedents for even the most violent assaults 
upon it concerned its extent, not its existence. 

Is it great wonder then that our priest, on receiving 
orders from his bishop to instruct his people that union 
with Rome was not absolutely essential to Catholic unity, 
should have delivered a few faltering sermons on the 
supernatural oneness of the Church, and should have laid 
more stress on such things as the sacrifice of the Mass, 
penance, baptism, faith, hope, love, and devotion to the 
Mother of God, all of which they still were at full liberty 
to reverence or practise, than on an invisible bond uniting 
them with one far across the seas, whom they had never seen, 
and evidence of whose existence had chiefly lain in certain 
money payments that they were required to make? Men, 
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after all, are reassured far more easily through the eyes 
than the ears,—the ninth beatitude is pronounced on those 
who are strong through grace to counteract this natural 
weakness,—and, as Sir John looked from his pulpit upon his 
church, and saw St Christopher yet above the stoop by 
the door and the Rood overhead, and the glimmer of the 
spark beyond the carved and painted screen which told him 
that Christ, God and man, was yet among His people, we 
must not think too hardly of him for taking courage and 
walking confidently towards destruction. We may hope that 
his hand trembled as he drew the pen through Clement’s 
name in the Missal, but that he did draw it is an historical 
fact. Besides he had a hundred salves to his conscience: 
greater men than he, holier and more learned priests, had 
consented; it was a complicated question, he would tell 
himself, and since the exact obedience required of him to- 
wards the Holy Father was a doubtful matter, it must 
yield to the certain duty of obedience to his bishops and 
his sovereign. Again, if he could not pray for Clement 
alta voce he could do so beneath his breath, and meanwhile 
he could instruct his penitents to do the same, and wait, 
he and they together, until His Grace’s lust should be sated 
and the miserable dispute ended. That happy issue could 
not be far away, the religious houses yet stood in all their 
glory, and where a monk stood the papacy stood. He must 
address himself to his prayers in all humility, and leave the 
rest to God. 

We know now how consummate was Cromwell’s policy, 
and how skilfully he acted upon the warning of the King six 
years before that “if aman should pull down an old stone 
wall and should begin at the lower part, the upper part 
thereof might chance to fall upon his head.” First the 
country districts were evangelized with new leaven, driving 
discontent to the shelter of monastery walls; and then, when 
all was ready, these strongholds too were assaulted. Henry 
spared no great pains on isolated fortresses, he struck at 
the citadel, armed with the treason-penalty of the Act of 
Supremacy, and set men’s hearts quaking at the fall of 
the Carthusians, those princes of the supernatural; then 
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again, after the removal of More and Fisher, those two 
gallant long-sighted sentries, with one hand he con- 
centrated his foes, driving them in from the lesser 
houses, all with a mighty zeal of righteousness, into the 
“‘oreat solemn monasteries where (praise be to God!) 
religion was right well kept’’; then, with the other, he 
struck blow after blow, and Lewes, Fountains, Glastonbury 
and the rest fell crashing, burying the last shreds of the 
papal power in England among their ruins. It does not 
concern us whether he had planned the whole from 
the beginning; it is probable that he had not, and that he 
did but follow his astonishing Tudor instinct as his guide, 
and use his no less astonishing Tudor passion and effec- 
tiveness as his instruments. But the result remains. The 
changes did not begin with the contents but the grounds 
of faith; it was not theology but authority that was first 
threatened, and when the first position was sapped, the dis- 
integration of the second was inevitable. 

We must not blame Sir John too bitterly. The course 
had been so gradual that he had not recognized whither it 
would lead him; and his final, disastrous choice had to be 
made, not on some clear and dominant issue for which no 
doubt he would have died as resolutely as any; not on ac- 
count of his practical explicit faith as he knew it, for sacra- 
ments and creeds remained for the time unimpaired; but 
on the fate of a fibre, vital indeed, but so attenuated by the 
skill of unscrupulous surgeons that he did not recognize it 
as the channel of his soul’s blood at all,—on the question as 
to whether actual, external, visible communion with the 
Pope of Rome was absolutely and always and continuously 
necessary to the possession of Catholic unity. 


R. H. BENSON 
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1. Le Liber Ordinum en usage dans l’Eglise Wisigothique et 
Mozarabe d’Espagne: publié pour la premiere fois par 
D. Marius Férotin, Bénédictin de Farnborough. Paris: Fir- 
min-Didot. 1904. 

2. Liturgia Mozarabica:—Missale Mixtum; Breviarium Gothi- 


cum. Migne, Patrol. Lat. 85, 86. Paris. 1862. 


WELCOME addition has lately been made to our 
liturgical treasures in the shape of the Liber Ordinum 
from Toledo, which was lost for centuries, and which con- 
stituted, as it were, the centre of the so-called Mozarabic 
rite. The story of its discovery in a manuscript dating back 
to 1052—the time of Pope Alexander Il—and of the 
monastery at Silos where it was found, reads like a romance. 
It is one more page in the antiquarian quest which has 
made the last century famous; and it reflects a fresh ray of 
splendour on the sons of St Benedict, who devote themselves 
to studies so ecclesiastical, but, above all, on Dom Marius 
Férotin, the modest and accomplished discoverer, editor 
and critic whose labours have been crowned with such rare 
success. 

On the transcription and bringing out of this beautiful 
volume, Dom Férotin has spent fifteen years, grande mor- 
talis evi spatium, as he pathetically observes. It was time well 
given to a worthy object. The Lider Ordinum will hence- 
orth figure among those jewels of the Church that are as 
much her credentials as her adornment. For the history of 
dogma it is not without significance. It enhances the value 
even of that “incomparable religious literature” which 
Spanish Catholics have inherited from time immemorial. It 
is a storehouse of prayers and supplications couched in 
language that we admire, perhaps envy, too, for its depth, 
vigour and unction: the perfect expression of Christian 
ideas in their purity, as little touched by age as our creed 
itself. We can desire no more persuasive apologetics than 
these public solemn acts, in which the everlasting truths of 
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religion are displayed with a freedom from superstition, a 
direct and constant appeal to the Father through the 
Mediator, an affectionate remembrance of the words of 
Holy Writ, surprising, doubtless, to “those without,” but 
deserving their closest attention. For this is the Catholic 
Faith in life and speech, as it was known to the orthodox 
Spaniard from the fifth to the eleventh century; in other 
words, during the “Dark Ages,” and in presence of Arians, 
Jews and Moslemin. It is our Faith still; an argument from 
identity which cannot be broken. 

However, we do not propose to handle this large tome 
from the expert’s point of view, an undertaking for which 
the present writer would be slenderly equipped ; and if we 
dwell in passing on its apologetic excellence, we are yet 
more immediately concerned with it as literature, and that 
because it affords an admirable instance of the Latin which 
the Church has always used. Our object is to stir up 
younger men, especially among those who in charge of 
country missions have a certain degree of leisure, and who 
would find in the study of that immense library which we 
call the Fathers, the liturgies and the schoolmen, pro- 
vinces by no means exhausted, suggestions for preaching 
of a kind far beyond the more modern authors, and a com- 
fort to themselves in their austere solitude. 

Now, to begin. There is a passage in the second volume 
of Macaulay’s History of England over which Catholic readers 
will have sometimes lingered with mixed feelings. The 
story-teller is describing how a commission was set up in 
1689 to revise the Book of Common Prayer, an attempt 
which he deprecates on literary grounds; and he is led to 
observe as follows: 


The English liturgy indeed gains by being compared even with 
those fine ancient liturgies from which it is to a great extent taken. 
The essential qualities of devotional eloquence—conciseness, ma- 
jestic simplicity, pathetic earnestness of supplication, sobered by a 
profound reverence, are common between the translations and the 
originals, But in the subordinate graces of diction, the originals 
must be allowed to be far inferior to the translations. And the 
reason is obvious. The technical phraseology of Christianity did 
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not become a part of the Latin language till that language had 
passed the age of maturity and was sinking into barbarism... . 
The Latin of the Roman Catholic services, therefore, is Latin in 
the last stage of decay. The English of our services is English in 
all the vigour and suppleness of early youth. To the great Latin 
writers, to Terence and Lucretius, to Cicero and Cesar, to Tacitus 
and Quinctilian, the noblest compositions of Ambrose and Gregory 
would have seemed to be, not merely bad writing, but senseless 
gibberish.— Hist. of England, u, 114. 


In these rolling periods we hear the accents of a scholar, 
widely read if not exquisite in judgement, who repeats, 
nothing doubting, the verdict which was passed by the 
lights of the Renaissance on Christian Latin and the Ca- 
tholic liturgies. Macaulay echoes, in his vigorous manner, 
the sentiments of Politian and Bembo, Sannazzaro and 
Valla; nay, of churchmen like Urban VIII, who gave to 
the Roman Breviary its last classic touch. The standard 
by which, after the Council of Trent, its editors approve, 
reject, reform, is Ciceronian or Virgilian ; they count them- 
selves happy when the matter on which they are operating 
does not turn restive under their hand, Yet there is some- 
thing which the true Catholic hardly welcomes in this de- 
ference to Horace, who wrote the Carmen Seculare, when 
our sacred odes are in question, or to Lucretius, with 
whose melancholy verses De Rerum Natura the Gospels 
do not tesselate easily into one mosaic. Even Cicero, grave 
and elegant, a religious philosopher attached to the New 
Academy, seems wanting in the qualities of inspiration, 
reverence and simple faith, which ought to mark the ritual 
of believers. Should we have gained if our liturgy had come 
down to us direé&t from the Augustan age, from Virgil’s 
Atneid, Livy’s majestic prose, or Tully’s copious diction? 
To the mind of the Renaissance this could not appear dis- 
putable ; and in a vague, uncritical fashion the view still 
survives that Christian Latin is barbarous, or decadent, or 
a second-best, for which we apologize, not having any 
better to show. 

As precisely the same course of reasoning was applied to 
medieval architecture during more than three centuries, with 
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consequences not now pleasant to look upon, we may ask 
leave to examine the things themselves before we give them 
up to the spoiler. “ Lex orandi lex credendi,’’ we say, and it 
is universally true. A critic far more competent than Macau- 
lay—we mean Walter Pater—has bidden us in his Marius 
the Epicurean to admire “the wonderful liturgical spirit of 
the Church, her wholly unparalleled genius for worship,” 
and her ritual-system which, “as we see it in historic re- 
trospect, ranks as one of the great conjoint and, so to term 
them, necessary products of human mind.” That system, 
he continues, “destined for ages to come to direét with so 
deep a fascination men’s religious instinéts, was then already 
recognizable’’—in the second Christian century, under the 
Antonines—“as a new and precious fact in the sum of 
things.” And again, “In a generous eclecticism, within the 
bounds of her liberty, and as by some providential power 
within her, [the Church] gathers and serviceably adopts, 
as in other matters so in ritual, one thing here, another 
there, from various sources, Gnostic, Jewish, Pagan, to 
adorn and beautify the greatest act of worship the world 
has seen. It was thus the liturgy of the Church came to 
be—full of consolations for the human soul, and destined, 
surely! one day, under the sanction of so many ages of 
human experience, to take exclusive possession of the 
religious consciousness.’’* 

Such is the verdict of a criticism at once literary and 
spiritual, trained to discriminate between epochs of crea- 
tion, not hidebound in a scholarship which would measure 
the Latin Psalms of Ascent by the Gradus ad Parnassum. 
Walter Pater felt that our Christian language, as we read 
it in the Fathers, the Mass, the Sacramentaries, is not 
Latin in the last stage of decay, but represents “ the 
dawning of a fresh order of experiences,” and “ the re- 
generate type of humanity.”’ In the happy phrase of Mr 
David Lewis, it is “baptized” Latin, the new dialeét of 
faith, hope and charity. The Church, as an original and 
independent association, had in a sense everything to 
create—ideas, forms of thought, rules of conduét, a disci- 


* Pater, Marius the Epicurean, ui, 134, 138. 
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pline that should give strength while it made up for the 
loss of shows, feasts, sacrifices, and ail the picturesque 
though not always innocent symbols which decorated the 
pagan world.* And she succeeded triumphantly. At this 
day men otherwise steeled against her charms, allow 
that in two lines of achievement she stands without a 
rival: she has wrought up into a noble art, grand in its 
principles, wise and effective in its practices, the Vita De- 
vota, the life of the spirit unto God; and she has given it 
full expression by means of rites and sacraments which 
crown the year with gladness. Of all institutions existing 
among civilized peoples the Catholic Church is, beyond 
question, at once the most concrete and the most satisfy- 
ing to our poetic imagination. As a work of art she bears 
no parallel from the societies which have grown up beneath 
her shelter or have borrowed her maxims in their laws and 
usages. But the point to be observed (though too often not 
regarded by friends or foes) is this—that her spiritual train- 
ing never sprang from a philosophy set out in abstract terms, 
nor did the ritual come into existence by deliberate choice. 
Both the one and the other grew up in commemoration of 
the crucified, risen, ascended Christ, who had gone away, 
yet was ever coming again to His little flock. “‘Do this in 
remembrance of Me,” the Master said, leaving to all future 
ages the Great Charter of a service which was not less in- 
ward than outward, and which embraced the whole of life. 
We cannot seek analogies for a conception so deep, or 
an energy so penetrating, in the dry recitatives which were 
all that Roman religion had known how to invent, binding 
the gods by spells of flamens, augurs and other legal func- 
tionaries, in whose chants and gestures no moral element 
was discoverable. The nearest resemblance may be sought 
among Greeks with their Eleusinian mysteries, and Orien- 
tals, to whom the tragic sufferings of a deity—Adonis, and 
far more ancient than the youth of Lebanon, Osiris—were 
familiar from of old. These dim, far-stretching backgrounds 
are not to be hastily overlooked. They hint a world of myths 
* Tertullian, De Spectaculis, De Corona ; Newman, Callista, 40, 113-115 ; 
Gibbon, xv, 182-189, Smith’s ed. 
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and allegories which was waiting, so to speak, until it could 
be taken up into what St Augustine admirably calls the 
“ Apostolic and Evangelical light,” where ethics should give 
to religion its power for righteousness, and religion should 
transfigure the code of morals to a passionate worship of 
Jesus. Heathen converts would surely bring into the new 
company they joined an acquaintance with “divine acts,” 
myths of Demeter and Iacchos, like yet unlike to the cate- 
chetical instruction they were receiving. The Christian bap- 
tism and, above all, the Holy Eucharist as it was celebrated 
from the earliest times would awaken in them such memo- 
ries as at Eleusis or Byblus they had stored up. Thus it came 
to pass that while the common people as well as the philo- 
sophers termed Christianity a superstition, a piece of witch- 
craft, and a lately-trumped up course of magic, believers 
themselves could not deny that it had its hidden rites; its 
“‘things done, said and shown,” as at the Great Dionysia; 
its vows, fastings, processions, evocations of the divine; 
and its disciplina arcani, which extended to the Sacred Books 
themselves. * 

These aspects of the nascent Christian religion were long 
disregarded, if not simply denied, by the Reformers, to 
whose position it seemed indispensable that all sacredness 
in material objects should be cast out, and that the sum of 
belief should find its expression in an open volume, to be 
read by every one who chose to buy it. Revelation was a 
sort of philosophy, a study for the chamber, without priests, 
or rites, or divinely-ordained actions, or symbolism other 
than the imagery preserved in the Bible. Its chief outward 
sign was the written Word. It could not inspire any of the 
fine arts, except perhaps music; at the best, it claimed a 
rank as literature, though for many years the Scriptures 
received no literary handling, and became a mere dictionary 
of texts, all equivalent, however disparate. On this method 
a true understanding of Church history could never be 
gained. The first centuries were accordingly neglected by 


* Older views on this subject in Déllinger, Heidenthum u. Fudenthum, 
156-178, ed. 1857; recent, to be carefully criticized, in J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough. 
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Protestants, who broke off their ecclesiastical studies with 
St John’s Apocalypse. In consequence, they failed to per- 
ceive that the New Testament itself was composed in view 
of a Liturgy which it reflects, while exhibiting in its /ogia, 
parables, incidents and general structure, the Life of Christ 
as present to His Church. But more accurate investigations 
have completely overthrown this unhistorical idea. 

Not only then were the Sacred Books given canonical 
rank by the Society on whose behalf the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists wrote them, but they took their actual shape as 
destined to be read where Christians came together for 
worship. Their aim, in the new language so rapidly deve- 
loped, was the edification of the faithful. They supposed 
the Church already in existence, with her undying memory 
of the Bridegroom, her creed in the heart, her Easter and 
Pentecost, her daily or weekly Eucharist, to which all 
other ceremonies converged. Both Testaments furnished 
matter for recitation; but the Old was interpreted as a shadow 
of the New, and the New abounded in references to the 
glorified Christ at His Father’s right hand. He was not 
simply the Messiah of the Prophets, but the Lord of the 
Church. He it was who baptized, who anointed the sick, 
who broke the living bread of the Sacrament, who should 
raise up believers from the dead. Evidently we are here in 
presence, not of any philosophical theorem, though it were 
the Fatherhood of God; we recognize a dedication of the 
whole man, which implies the taking of our Lord’s huma- 
nity for an example, and the planting of ourselves into the 
likeness of His death.* 

Scholars had long been familiar with St Paul’s insistence 
on these principles; but, if Protestants, they were inclined 
to look on him as somehow distinct from the Twelve in 
so arguing, and his Epistles were set apart by themselves. 
Now, however, the most careful students find that St 
Paul’s isolation is due to our own fancy; it cannot be 
maintained. The synoptic Gospels are written from a point 
of view identical with the Pauline—ecclesiastical and, if the 

* Here is, in our opinion, the decisive argument against Prof. Harnack’s 
Essence of Christianity. 
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term may be allowed, transcendental. The parables in St 
Matthew, the works of power in St Mark, the discourses 
and hymns and catecheses in St Luke, bear tokens on them 
of a purpose not less didactic than that which controlled 
the Letters to the Romans or the Ephesians. As regards 
the Fourth Gospel, nothing perhaps in recent criticism has 
been so generally approved as the contention that it is a 
treatise on the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, 
mystically associated by the Apostle with his Lord’s death 
on the cross, which he witnessed, and the piercing of the 
sacred side. We cannot indeed suffer ourselves to be carried 
away into allegories; but the fact of symbolic Church mean- 
ings in St John is undeniable, and it casts a broad light 
upon the temper of mind, contemplative in a high degree, 
which prevailed among Christians when the second century 
was beginning. That temper was one which threw into 
dramatic forms all it had learnt concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth. It dwelt upon Him as the great High Priest, and it 
was already substituting for the Temple which had passed 
away an altar with its everlasting sacrifice, a calendar of its 
own, a recited narrative leading up to Communion, and the 
watchwords whereby Christians should know one another. 

Elements, therefore, of ritual, which we discern in St 
Paul, become elaborate when we open the Apocalypse, give 
its inward meaning to the Fourth Gospel, and are accounted 
for systematically in the Epistle to the Hebrews. How 
striking is the resemblance in this liturgical mood between 
St John’s Gospel and another work not later than it—the 
Teaching of the Apostles—has been forcibly pointed out. Both 
documents employ a similar language; both regard Christ 
as ever present among His people. The one letter of St 
Clement of Rome which is genuine Dr Lightfoot calls “a 
great eucharistic psalm, which gathers about its main practi- 
cal aim, the restoration of order at Corinth.” Significantly 
enough, critics of the older school disputed its authenticity 
on the ground that hierarchical and sacramental features 
were too manifest in a Christian tractate alleged to be of one 
period with St John. But its long-lost ending has been re- 
covered, and this turns out to be more distinétly of an 
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hieratic nature than the chapters which we already possess- 
ed. Without supposing a fixed observance, we may = 
believe that the “chief pastor of the Roman Church” i 
here, in these antithetical forms and measured ioe 
recalling the language that his ministrations had made fami- 
liar to him. The ex tempore utterances to which Justin 
Martyr, forty years afterwards, seems to allude in his First 
Apology, “Fe that presideth sends up prayers and thanks- 
givings also, as much as he is able,” would in Rome itself, 
sooner than elsewhere, have given way to fixed supplica- 
tions. For the Roman love of order and authority, on which 
Pope Clement dwells with grave enthusiasm, did not tole- 
rate free prophesyings at any period, as the Montanists 
found in that crisis when their Puritan efforts were de- 
feated by the larger wisdom of the Pontifex Maximus.* 
Moreover, the Eucharist became a symbol of union with 
the bishop, and the giving or withholding it a test of ortho- 
doxy, in so marked a manner, that St Ignatius can appeal to 
the one altar exactly as he does to the episcopal divine 
right, combining both in defence against current heresies. 
When we read the Greek terms in Clement of Rome (see, 
for instance, section 41), which speak of ‘ eucharist,” 
“canon,” “liturgy,” and the like, our minds, acquainted 
with later epochs, are carried on insensibly to the day that 
stereotyped them as now they are in use. We seem to be 
present at the actual birth of our Church services. In St 
Ignatius of Antioch, the Johannine expressions concerning 
our Lord as “God’s bread,” and the flesh and blood 
received as pledges of incorruption, though not perhaps 
derived from our written Fourth Gospel, bear witness to 
a tradition which the martyr could take for granted in the 
West as in his native Syria. They need no change to find 
a place in our Roman Missal. This continuity of eighteen 
centuries is so perfect that it leaves us not a little amazed. 
But the most obstinate of critics cannot refuse Clement, or 


* Lightfoot, St Clement Rom., 1, 382-393; for the liturgical ending, 1, 
172-188. On the Didache, Batiffol, Six Legons, 131. 

t Ignat., Ephes., 4, 5, 20; Magnes., 3, 6, 7; Trall., 3, 7; Philadelph., 
1, 4, 7; Smyrn., 8. 
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postdate the Johannine writings more than a few years, or 
get rid of the Ignatian Epistles. All this literature is in its 
teaching highly sacramental, while in tone it anticipates 
the great public forms of worship, Syriac, Hellenic and 
Latin, which take us onward into the fifth century. Whe- 
ther we are able to date these precisely or not, certain it is 
that all their main elements and the laws of their combina- 
tion may be studied in writings published before the year 
150. Tosum up with St Clement, “The Apostles were sent 
by Christ, as Christ was sent by the Father. Having re- 
ceived this commission, they preached the kingdom of 
God, and appointed presbyters and deacons in every place.’* 
The one great permanent institution left to the Church b 
our Lord’s Apostles is the Mass. Baptism, called likewise 
“llumination,” gave the neophyte a claim to share in it; 
the ordained ministers were set apart especially as conse- 
crating the Eucharist; and from the synaxis, or meeting, 
the elements were conveyed by deacons to the absent and 
the sick. 

Statements to this effect are not inferences so much as 
quotations, which may be verified in documents of the sub- 
apostolic period. Justin Martyr, in the Apology, from which 
we took a sentence above, has described, with a Catho- 
lic feeling of its importance, what his editor cannot help 
recognizing as the “first Communion” of the convert who 
emerges from the waters of baptism. And in the following 
sections Justin proceeds to give in outline a picture of the 
Sunday celebration to which later times added nothing 
essential.t It has been reasonably argued that Christians, 
as regards the substance of public worship, would naturally 
build upon the lines traced by their Jewish predecessors ; 
that “the common Prayer, the lessons from the Law, the 
lessons from the Prophets, the chanting of the Psalms or 
of hymns; the exposition or homily, all were there ready 
for adoption”’; that “the Eucharistic celebration,” whereby 
our Lord’s Passion was commemorated and applied, fur- 

*Clem. Rom. Ep., seét. 42. 

T Justin M.1 Apol. 61, 65-67, edited by Otto; see 1, 154, quota- 
tion from Augusti, Christ]. Archeologie. 
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nished “the new and vivifying principle, the centre round 
which these adopted elements ranged themselves.’”’* But, 
while we trace the development of the Synagogue into the 
Catholic Church, that very passage of Justin which illus- 
trates it also brings home to us the mystery, not found 
in Hebrew ritual, of a sacrifice wherein the Deity became 
Himself the victim. ‘““We take these things,’ says the 
Martyr, “not as common bread or common drink. But, as 
through the Word of God Jesus Christ took flesh and 
blood . . . so the nourishment over which thanks have 
been recited in the word of prayer ordained by Him—we 
have been taught—is the Flesh and Blood of that incarnate 
Jesus.”’ T 

We understand now why Christians, as the Pagans 
knew or heard of them, fell into one category with Orien- 
tal mystics; why their rites were confounded in popular 
speech with those of Cybele, Isis and Mithras; why there 
was even talk of Thyestean banquets. Nor did our apolo- 
gists deny the resemblance. Justin dwells upon it more 
than once; Tertullian, following his example, uses it as an 
argumentum ad hominem; and Clement of Alexandria reite- 
rates, in a cloud of learned citations, the philosophy which 
ascribed to demonic craft and Greek plagiarism a likeness, 
in itself unquestionable, between the new worship and the 
seemingly more ancient laws of Crete, or the mysteries of 
Eleusis, Mount Ida and Egypt.f “Christianity,” observes 
Cardinal Newman, “came heralded and attended by a cloud 
of shadows—shadows of itself—impotent and monstrous 
as shadows are, but not at first sight distinguishable from 
it by common spectators.” He acknowledges even “old 
traditions of the truth, embodied for ages in local or in 
national religions,”’ which “gave to those attempts a doc- 
trinal and ritual shape.” § The fact, therefore, is abundantly 


* Lightfoot, St Clement Rom. 1, 393 ; Duchesne, Orig. du Culte Chrétien, 
45 seq. 

t Justin M., ut supr. 66, slightly compressed. 

} Justin M. 1 Apol. 21, 54, 66; on Dionysus, contr. Tryphon. 69 ; 
Tertull. Apo/. xxi, 85; Clem. Alex. Stromata, 1, 25, etc. 

§ Newman, Development of Christian Doctr. 211. 
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clear, be its explanation what it may, that in our liturgy, 
which renewed, as a sacred drama, Christ’s suffering and 
death, while offering to communicants the substance of 
His Body and Blood, all alike perceived analogies to rites 
not Hebrew in their origin, distinct from the ordinary 
Greek and Roman public services, and known under the 
special name of “ mysteries.” 

Thirty years, perhaps, before Justin’s-4pology (dated 138), 
which contains the earliest account in any detail of the 
Mass, Pliny opens its Latin history, so to speak, in writ- 
ing to Trajan from his government of Pontus.* He is 
shocked at the ‘stubborn and inflexible obstinacy” of these 
fanatics. He calls it madness, and their doctrine “a bad and 
excessive superstition,’ which, however, was emptying the 
temples of their worshippers. From renegades he learnt 
that “they were accustomed to meet before light on an 
appointed day and to recite with one another an incanta- 
tion (carmen) to Christ as God, binding themselves by oath 
(sacramento) not to do any crime, but rather not to commit 
theft, robbery, adultery,” etc. What Greek word is repre- 
sented by these two Latin terms we can scarcely conjecture. 
Not until the second century was drawing to an end do 
we read of Christian Latin. But it comes before us in 
Tertullian and the Novatians as passing already out of its 
first years. It had grown and thriven unofficially in pro- 
portion as the Western races, not merely slaves brought 
to the capital of the world, but urban citizens, farmers and 
professional men, had embraced the Gospel and created 
their own clergy from among themselves. Rome had always 
a mixed population, with Greek as its ingua Franca; but 
the aboriginal idiom was gaining the upper hand between 
the days of St Callistus, who still used Greek (as we learn 
from the Philosophumena), and those of the martyr Cor- 
nelius. This Pope’s correspondence with St Cyprian, and 


“Pliny Junior, Letters, x, 97. 

t Tertullian’s variation of Pliny’s language (4fo/. 1, 8) is remark- 
able: “allegans, preter obstinationem non sacrificandi, nihil aliud se de 
sacramentis eorum comperisse quam,” etc. Pliny’s “‘sacramentum” means 
an oath; Tertullian’s plural is equivalent to our Church usage. 
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the letters sent to Africa by the Roman presbyters during 
the vacancy which preceded his election, show that a new 
era had begun. From about the year 250 we may take it 
for granted that the Hellenistic dialect was no longer heard 
in the West among believers.* 

St Augustine, writing to Dioscorus in 410, throws out 
an unexpected suggestion : “ Duz tante urbes, Latinarum 
litterarum artifices, Roma atque Carthago,”’ he says, with 
a pride in his barbarian Africa somewhat disconcerting to 
the classical scholar.t But our Renaissance training blinds 
us to the highly artificial character of the books we take up 
in school. There is a world of Latin beyond them, and 
there always was. The Roman classics are, on the whole, 
exotic, an imitation of greater masters. De Quincey, who 
had looked far into this subject, concludes thus : “A better 
structure of Latinity, I will boldly affirm, does not exist 
than that of Petronius Arbiter ; and, taken as a body, the 
writers of what is denominated the silver age are for dic- 
tion no less Roman, and for thought much more intensely 
Roman, than any other equal number of writers from the 
preceding : ages,[”’ Those who have made the comparison 
will, it is probable, agree with De Quincey. The Cena 
Trimalchionis, for example, to which he alludes, comes 
upon us at first reading as a page torn from the liveliest 
and most natural of Italian compositions. Here is that /ingua 
bulgaris, lingua rustica, of which Pater says that it “offered 
a thousand chance-tost gems of racy or picturesque expres- 
sion, rejected, or at least ungathered, by what claimed to 
be classical Latin.”§ The common dialect, spoken with 
local differences in every part of Italy, in Gaul, Spain and 
Africa, saw its happy moment arrive when Christianity 
spread over those shores. A literature was in demand to 
which the standard authors might lend occasional phrases 
and a certain air, as we will immediately explain; but in 


* Tertull. vol. 111, in Migne’s collection. 

Tt St. Aug. Ep. 118, sect. g. 

} De Quincey, Letter IV on Education; Works, x, 59. 
§ Marius the Epicurean, 1, 102. 
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form and spirit they were utterly alien from a movement 
so foreign to old Rome. 

Let us distinguish carefully at this juncture. The Roman 
religion was poorest in ideas and least affecting in senti- 
ment of any which civilized nations practised. Janus him- 
self, in Ovid’s vision at the opening of the Fasti, seems to 
blush for these rude conceptions, multiplying prosaic epi- 
thets in a grammar of ritual; the god excuses them: 


Nomina ridebis; modo namque Patulcius idem, 
Et modo sacrifico Clusius ore vocor; 

Scilicet alterno voluit rudis illa vetustas 
Nomine diversas significare vices.* 


When Cicero, in his De Legibus, draws up a code of 
laws for public and private worship, the quaint idioms, 
lack of depth, and harsh accents, prove how external a 
thing was the tradition which he followed.t To his mind 
the service of the gods consisted in a recitation of ancient 
formulas compelling them to listen; the priesthood was a 
department of law. Such we find to be the religion of which 
he boasted that his Romans excelled all other nations in 
their regard for it.[ Beyond this legal definition, Livy, who 
affected a pious attitude, does not move. Concerning Numa 
he writes: 


Virginesque Vestz legit, Alba oriundum sacerdotium, et gentis 
conditori haud alienum. His, ut assidue templi antistites essent, 
stipendium de publico statuit; virginitate aliisque caremoniis vene- 
rabiles et sanctas fecit.§ 


The Vestals, who were thus chosen for an exalted state, 
nevertheless did not cultivate the Vita Devota, as Chris- 
tians conceive of it; they were neither called to be saints, 
nor bound to aspire towards ethical perfection. It is an 
often-quoted observation of Cicero that no man dreamt of 
asking virtue from the gods; a truth which in every allu- 
sion to sacred rites and ceremonies among the Romans is 

* Ovid, Fasti, 1, 129-132; Déllinger, ut supra, 526-534, 540-548, on 
the Roman year and its ritual. 

t Cic. De Legibus, u, 17-22. 

| De Haruspicum Responsis, 9. § Livy, 1, 20. 
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clearly evident.* Virtue was not in the bond; the regio, 
whereby gods and clients entered into partnership and 
rendered each other services—Deos homini quod conciliare 
paleret, says Ovid t—had no message for the conscience. 
Wealth, success, victory over the foe, the turning away of 
evils from house and field—Di melora piis, erroremque bos- 
tibus illum—such were the objects prayed for in the solemn 
supplications, the /eéfisternia, the vota and piacula, which 
fill so large a space in Roman history. Auguries, sacrifices, 
inspection of victims, Saliarian dances, the dapes pontificum 
which, originally a sort of communion, degenerated into 
luxurious banquets, had never borne a moral significance. 
It gave no offence that adulterers should be supreme 
pontiffs, When Clodius talked of religion being outraged, 
the Senators smiled, but did not think him unfit to occupy 
a sacred function; while Mark Antony, on “the feast of 
Lupercal,” was held capable of bestowing divine gifts, ex 
opere operato, as he ran by naked with his wild company. 
These rites had not in them anything spiritual; they were 
charms and spells by which an inscrutable Fate made the 
gods subject to men. Prayer, in the sense of petition for 
grace to lead a good life, was utterly unknown to the old 
Roman worship.f 

Yet, as Roman law built a foundation on which the In- 
stitutes of Popes and Councils were afterwards reared, so 
the language, not indeed of those mechanical formulas we 
have touched upon, but of religious enactments and notices, 
had a certain majesty, an amplitude and decorum, which 
passed into the new Catholic tradition. Of that style Cicero 
is the consummate master; Virgil adds to it a pensive grace; 
and Livy becomes almost hieratic whenever the story calls 
for recitation of portents, omens, feasts brought in, and 
priesthoods established. We feel as we read that if ever 
this dialect should be transposed to a genuine religious key, 
the result would be admirable. Illustrations, for which we 
cannot allow room, are at hand in such examples as the 


* De Natura Deorum, 1, 36. t Fasti, 1, 337. 
t Juvenal, v1, 385; Persius, 11, 3; Horace, Ep. 1, 16. 
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Somnium Scipionis, at every tenth page in Livy, and all 
through Virgil. The Sixth Book of the 4neid, however, is 
undoubtedly coloured by reminiscences of the Eleusinian 
drama, so that from this point of sight we do not esteem 
it Latin. Neither did it exercise any influence on our 
liturgy, direct or indirect. But the Fourth Eclogue is a 
fragment of Sibylline literature, derived by strange paths 
from Isaiah’s prophesyings; and its hexameters announce 
the connubium destined one day to take place between the 
Hebrew spirit and the daves, already associated with the 
Vatican Hill, to which he gave his name.* 

Two large movements appear to have gone forward at 
the same time in the course of this transformation, both 
distinétly visible when we turn to the African Church. One 
was the anonymous rendering of the Septuagint and New 
Testament in the version which is known as the Vetus 
Latina ; the other was an adaptation of dogmatic language, 
originally Greek, to the ruder Western idiom. Behind or 
beneath such a double process the Church’s ritual grew up 
in silence. No small part of the old Latin Bible is yet 
recoverable. It takes us back on many lines to the later 
second and early third centuries. Its dialect is the ver- 
nacular of which Plautus in his (omic Plays, Terence 
occasionally, despite his love of Greek elegance, and the 
shameless author of the Satyricon, have left us invaluable 
fragments. But we should bear in mind that the epoch- 
making appearance of both Testaments in Latin was due 
to individuals rather than to authority. It was brought to 
pass without observation, so that we can fix neither its 
date nor its place. No single writer is associated with it. 
Recent scholars would allow that it was produced “ under 
the auspices of the Roman Church.” ¢ But Africa may well 
have taken a share in the work, as it certainly did much to 
propagate and preserve it. For “the most advanced classes 
in Carthage, of Roman origin and Latin tongue, were the 
most Christian.” ¢ At all events this original Vetus Latina (if 

* Cic. De Divinatione ; Livy, 1, 18-223 vil, 2; x, 6, 9, on the Ogul- 
nian Law, may be consulted; Ovid’s Fasti, for mythology and folklore. 

t G. Ranke, Fragmenta Versionis S. Script. Antehieronym. 3. 

} Benson, Cyprian, xxxv. 
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Itala be a false leétion in St Augustine) determined the 
cast of speech ever after to be employed in the Mass and 
the Ordinal. It lives on, not only in the Books of Macca- 
bees, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, but, what is far more im- 
portant, in the Psalms which we recite every day. How 
daring was the enterprise thus achieved by humble Chris- 
tians we will point out when speaking of St Jerome’s 
Vulgate, not unfitly termed its second edition. 

Tertullian is the great name of this creative era. We 
have known scholars, and ripe ones, too, that could not 
read him without having their teeth set on edge; “they 
had come,” they would smilingly tell one, “fresh from the 
Pro Milone or the Tusculan Disputations.”’ He is, in fact, no 
more to be tamed by rules than Carlyle, whom, in his 
savage temper and the felicity of coining satirical phrases, 
he recalls. But no second Latin Father, not even St Au- 
gustine, excels or equals him in his gift of retorting on 
pagans and heretics their own arguments. His -4pologeticum 
remains the pattern on which all succeeding works of this 
polemical sort have been modelled; it is much the most 
picturesque, pregnant and forcible of its kind, now per- 
haps antiquated, but never surpassed. The minor Tracts 
which embroider on some of its themes are not only 
learned but astonishingly alive. But it is in such treatises 
as the ‘De ‘Prescriptione, the Adversus Marcionem, and the 
Contra Praxeam that we recognize the divine whose ter- 
minology gives the law to our scholastic Latin, so precise 
and adequate does it constantly appear. If on some points, 
even before his lapse into Montanism, Tertullian needs to 
be corrected, the fault is not in his language but rather in 
a certain crudity of thought which he shared with various 
of the earlier Christian schools. He seldom repeats him- 
self, is curiously original, yet keeps close to tradition. 
However, it deserves notice that strong and lasting as was 
the African master’s influence on Western theology, we do 
not trace it in our Church services. Tertullian was wanting 
in the tender grace which makes our prayers edifying ; he 
was more of a soldier than a contemplative. The tradition 
of fierceness which he bequeathed is not altogether praise- 
Vol. 138 297 20 
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worthy ; and, however stainless in his own life, he encour- 
aged the mad Phrygian ecstasies which it is the especial 
merit of the Catholic ordinal to have subdued by its healing 
rhythms.* 

St Cyprian, who called the sarcastic defender of the faith 
his master—Da magistrum, he would say when asking for 
a volume of Tertullian—was a rhetorician, not harsh and 
rugged, but somewhat declamatory, though earnest and often 
affecting. His Latin is cultivated, yet not classic. We be- 
come aware in his paragraphs of the “ Asiatic’”’ strain, re- 
dundant in words, and passing into a prose-poetry which 
offended the nicer taste of Rome, but for that reason was 
adapted to the movement of feeling apart from which the 
most refined liturgy would be dead and cold. His Anglican 
biographer, the late Archbishop Benson, credited him, fairly 
enough, with “the condensation and lucid arrangement of 
a pleader” in reproducing the sum of Minucius Felix, whose 
Octavius he has copied, and in rendering more accessible to 
average minds Tertullian’s “ magnificent presentment of 
the Person of Christ.” “ Cyprian’s merit,” he says again, 
“‘ was not limited to the turn of a phrase or the smoothing 
of a Postremissimus into an Extremi et minimi, or the inweav- 
ing of expressions as beautiful as his Law of Innocence.” St 
Jerome, dwelling on the triumphs of the cross over literary 
converts, names Cyprian among those who lay aside their 
eloquence and “content themselves with the majesty of 
Christian thoughts.”t To St Augustine it appeared that 
Cyprian and Ambrose were models of Catholic speech, pre- 
ferable before all others, though he found too great a rich- 
ness in some places of the Carthaginian bishop. The letter 
which that prelate sent to the Church at Thibaris,f and in 
which occurs the fine image of the Christian gladiator, 1s 
otherwise beautifully intimate, persuasive and touching. 
But, perhaps, the one best-known passage of St Cyprian is 
also the most admirable as metaphor and argument—that 
which, in the fifth chapter De (atholice Ecclesiae Unitate, 


* Some excellent remarks on Tertullian’s mind and writing in Preface 
to the Oxford translation. 
t Jerome in Jonam, c. 3. t Ep. 58. 
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tells us how the episcopate is a living organism, cujus a 
singulis in solidum pars tenetur. The sentences move upon a 
cadence such as after ages loved to repeat: 


Avelle radium solis a corpore, divisionem lucis unitas non capit; 
ab arbore frange ramum, fractus germinare non poterit; a fonte 
precide rivum, precisus arescit. Sic et ecclesia Domini luce perfusa 
per orbem totum radios suos porrigit; unum tamen lumen est quod 
ubique diffunditur, nec unitas corporis separatur.* 


How far the Prophets and Apostles themselves deserve 
the praise of eloquence—in other words, of literary charm 
—St Augustine has considered in the Fourth Book just 
quoted on Christian doctrine. He decides, with only the 
Vetus Latina before him, that they have a persuasiveness of 
their own, but that in the translation t/a musica discipiina, 
which forms so large a part of style, is sometimes or often 
wanting. And he analyses with curious ingenuity the phrases 
of his Latin St Paul. The principles to be observed in preach- 
ing and teaching, as Augustine lays them down, show that 
he was bent on one supreme purpose: so to speak as Afri- 
can ears, and those not learned or fastidious, should under- 
stand what was said. Quid enim prodest locutionis integritas, 
he exclaims, guam non sequitur tntellectus audientis? And on 
another occasion:f “ Better that grammarians should blame 
us than that the people should not comprehend.” Was this, 
then, opening the flood-gates of decadence? But Latin lite- 
rature, in the select meaning of the term, had lived its day. 
The tradition of the classics, between 150 and 400, gave 
birth to no achievements which are still on record. If the 
Roman language was not doomed to disappear, its renewal 
could be expected only from contact with life in the people 
at large. And a second period was granted, not less eloquent 
than the first. Jz istis autem nostris, observes St Augustine 
with profound literary insight, omnia magna sunt que dici- 
mus. T'o be popular as regarded style, but lofty and impres- 

* Benson, Cyprian, 9, 59, 258; Aug. De Doctr. Christiana, 1, 45-50; 
Cypr. De Habitu Virginum, 2, 3; De Unitate, 5. See also E. W. Watson, 
“The Style and Language of St Cyprian,” in Studia Bid/. Ecclesiast., 


Oxford, 1896. 
| Enarr. in Ps. 138, 20. 
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sive in meaning, was surely to unite the conditions under 
which the truest language would find its appositeness and 
beauty. The saint who thus despised mere ornament and 
tinsel rhetoric had given his best years to the composition 
of works which will last as long as the Eternal City: 


dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine Pontifex. 


Macaulay held that St Augustine in his Confessions writes 
like a field-preacher. It is Wesley in a Latin garb to him. 
But others, among whom J. A. Symonds calls for recogni- 
tion, have judged very differently of the marvellous periods 
in which every problem of the time is handled with so subtle 
and suggestive an apprehension. For sheer weight of thought 
Augustine beggars the classic writers of Rome; theyare chil- 
dren in comparison, as we might anticipate, for what had 
they not imported from the Greeks? But we should ap- 
praise a man’s language by the demands made upon it; 
and the question is whether he who planned and executed 
the De Trinitate no less than the De (ivitate Dei; who was 
capable of dissecting to the finest fibre every subterfuge of 
the Pelagians ; who put forth apologetic treatises such as De 
Ordine, De Utilitate (redendi, and so many more; who ina 
never-ending correspondence was always equal to the minds, 
young or old, that addressed him ; and whose religious bio- 
graphy touched chords unheard till then in his native litera- 
ture ; whether, we say, one so various, deep, tender, ardent, 
unconstrained and individual, has known how to forge an 
instrument responsive to his needs. There cannot be a doubt 
in the judgement of those who are qualified by study of St 
Augustine to return an answer. Considered in this light he 
stands alone among the Latins; he is a world in himself. 
No research can exhaust his abundance. Macaulay speaks 
as though this mighty genius had a single style; but he 
had as many as his themes required. He created not one 
manner but all those which we light upon when we turn 
over his vast folios: the pleasant, severe, playful, vehe- 
ment, arzumentative, hortatory, devout. Yet he is every- 
where the Augustine we know; his thoughts rise within, 
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flow out of their own accord, pursue their inimitable course, 
and have no concealment. Sincerity, originality, and as a 
consequence #aiveté—these are the warp and woof ina tex- 
ture that exhibits the Christian spirit under almost every 
one of its possible aspects. 

Yet Augustine teaches simply by interrogating his own 
mind. Quid mihi videtur? he seems to say. But asa fer- 
tile speculative intellect, obedient to orthodoxy while throw- 
ing out lights from the source within, our teacher of the year 
400 remains incomparable. He is found at the well-head of 
medieval thought wherever we pursue it. St Gregory the 
Great offers a replica subdued to an ignorant and barbarous 
audience of his general system. When philosophy starts again 
intheeleventhcentury, St Anselm takes up the broken thread 
from lines drawn in the Anti-Pelagian treatises. The Angeli- 
cal Doctor quotes him incessantly. And who shall measure 
the part which he plays during the conflicts where Luther, 
Calvin, Jansenius have won a doubtful fame? After the 
Vulgate, which deserves to be called the first of modern 
books—an indispensable prologue not only to all Romance 
languages but to English and German Christianity—come 
the writings of St Augustine, his ideas and the form in 
which he shaped them, not only for men who were pro- 
fessed theologians, but for all who read and studied. That 
immense collection, The City of God, was the commonplace 
book of Charlemagne and the Middle Ages. It foreshadowed 
the Holy Roman Empire; it distinguished between the 
Imperiuin and the Sacerdotium; its echoes may still be 
heard in every Encyclical which issues from the Vatican 
touching Church and State. We define it the Catholic 
Apocalypse. * 

A new religious key, we have said, was wanting by which 
to quicken the Roman hierarchical and ritual terms with 
a doctrine and worship worthy of them. If we may judge 
by what happened in the period reaching from St Ambrose 
to St Leo the Great (340 to 460 in round numbers), which 
includes the labours of St Jerome as well as of St Augus- 

* A robust archaic rendering by John Healey of T4e City of God, in 
three volumes, has been published among Dent’s ** Temple Classics.” 
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tine, we shall perhaps conclude that many of the sacerdotal 
usages had their origin at Rome, but the literature took 
its inspiration from sources outside. 

Modes of “impassioned prose” (to borrow De Quin- 
cey’s phrase) were not strange in the African writings. 
Pectus est quod facit disertum, Quintilian had said. It was 
that vehemence, the ground- -tone whenever he speaks, 
which drove Tertullian into paradox and at last into heresy. 
St Augustine never loses it, though in him it is mellowed 
by compassion for all suffering, by a deep sense of life’s 
perplexities, and by remembrance of his own past. Vehe- 
mence, intensity of thought and aim, heighten his rhe- 
toric, which had been at first an echo, graceful enough, of 
Tully's phrasing; but as the stronger genius learned its 
powers, that large, penetrating, widely-glancing style was 
elicited under whose touch every question took on facets 
beyond number and meditation found a form as concrete 
as the world of matter itself. 

We enjoy Augustine’s youthful essays in the familiar 
Ciceronian speech, knowing that they are essays, not 
masterpieces such as he will produce in riper years. The 
long succession of Tracts on Donatism, the controversies 
about grace and free-will, belong rather to science than to 
literature. The Sermons, with no care for composition, short 
and crisp in their sentences, antithetical, quaint, happy in 
single words, give us a language understood of the people, 
seldom classic, yet often surprisingly beautiful. We might 
instance as a perfect exercise in this Christian manner the 
lections read in our Breviary on St John’s Octave, and 
better still those of the Wednesday in Whitsun Week. 
Regretfully we deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting 
them.* But whoever will go over these passages aloud can 
surely not help feeling in them a movement, tender at once 
and passionate, joyous and majestic, altogether fresh to 
Latin as we learn it from the Pagan class-books. It is an 
interior style; the heavens have opened, man speaks to his 
brethren in the presence of his Maker; “Ecce,” cries St 

* Consult the fine version in Lord Bute’s Roman Breviary. The refer- 
ences are to Aug. on St John, 36, 26. 
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Cyprian, “agon sublimis et magnus et coronz czlestis pre- 
mio gloriosus, ut spectet nos certantes Deus, et super eos 
quos filios facere dignatus est oculos suos pandens, certa- 
minis nostri spectaculo perfruatur.”* The ancient liturgy is 
written in this temper of martyrdom. 

Passages of a new splendour abound in De Genesi ad 
Litteram, which often rises to sublime poetry, in the books 
on the Trinity, and whenever in The City of God Augus- 
tine dwells on Paradise and the angels. This Dantean string 
always resounds joyfully even amid the “inspissated 
gloom "’ which gathers about his last writings. But we re- 
turn by instinct to the Confessions as yielding in small 
compass the fruit of Christian Latin. Their tone is cer- 
tainly impassioned, not once alone, as De Quincey argued, 
when the saint mourns for his dead friend, but all through, 
in the story of his lapse from innocence, his wanderings 
through the mazes of speculation, his repentance and con- 
version. He charms by that constant fellow-feeling which 
gave us the word humanity, and which flows in such un- 
signed pages as the Epistle to ‘Diognetus, while it dictates 
the most exquisite prayers in the unpolished language we 
can still construe on epitaphs of the Catacombs. 

The Saint’s rhythmical invocations to his Maker are 
exceedingly human: Et /audare Te bult homo, aliqua portio 
creature tue. Perhaps there is no citation from mystic 
theology more affecting than Augustine’s discourse at 
Ostia with the dying St Monica, de regno celorum, as the 
chapter is inscribed,—Dicebamus ergo, Si cui sileat tumultus 
carnis, with what follows and what precedes. These words 
exemplify in a transport of which the most careless reader 
will be sensible, how the Latin speech that was rhetorical, 
unsympathetic and hard, has been softened by emotion, 
lifted on the wings of prophecy, made something with 
a soul in it, anda sacred tongue. By the same stroke it is 
fitted to discuss the mysteries of man as of God. Consider 
the meditations in the Tenth Book on the wonders of 
memory, in the Eleventh on time, as the spirit measures 
it—a conception bringing us up to the threshold of modern 

* Cyprian, Ep. 58. 
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schools. Is all this field-preaching ? Or must we not say 
rather that, as the ancient literature went down into its 
tomb, having spent the ideas on which it was nourished, 
the modern, called by its right name the Christian, rose 
above it, conquering and to conquer? 

Over against Cicero, then, representing a civilization 
that could not now survive, stands Augustine, conscious 
that one Platonic year of the world is ended, another 
begun. And of the second, more glorious cycle, he knows 
himself to be the prophet. The great Pan is dead. On the 
place of his sepulture a fresh dynasty of Supreme Pontiffs 
will proclaim: Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus im- 
perat. Laws, rites, language, the basilicas of justice, the 
marble columns which bore up shrine and temple, will be 
consecrated to an everlasting worship, a spiritual liturgy. 
No institution will ever deserve so truly the title of Catho- 
lic. For it will have absorbed into its life the elements 
which lay scattered through all religions—prehistoric Na- 
ture-worship, Eastern psalms and visions, the mysteries 
of Egypt and Greece, the Roman or Etruscan hierarchies, 
sifting and combining until the outcome shall be a form so 
beautiful, a virtue so divine, that henceforth wherever men 
celebrate visible rites they cannot but imitate or envy the 
Mass and the sacramental system in which it is embodied. 

So much by way of prelude. It remains to look more 
particularly into the memorable work done by St Jerome 
when he re-edited the old Latin Bible; to describe the 
general character of our Western Liturgies from the point 
of view we have chosen; and to give instances which the 
Liber Ordinum of Toledo shall furnish. We hope, mean- 
while, that the suggestions thus far thrown out will go a 
long way to prove that Catholic Latin is not a decadent 
form of literature, and that it ought to be judged by 
its own standard instead of having a pagan yoke laid upon 
it. The Missal and Breviary cannot be profitably revised 
from heathen sources. The Church created them; in her 
treasury she has the means of restoring them to their 
original grandeur. 

WILLIAM BARRY 
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AND M. CLEMENCEAU 
By a French Contributor 


‘rp newspapers have revived in the world of French 
journalism a fashion which had once a great vogue, 
but for a very long period had disappeared. They have 
revived polemics, that is to say, the exchange of arguments 
and attacks by means of articles forming a continuous series. 
Between the durore of M. Clémenceau and the Humantite 
of M. Jaurés, if there is ever a truce, it is only that the 
struggle may begin again soon, aroused by some new 
incident. 

It was the regular thing under Louis-Philippe, and again 
towards the end of the Third Empire. In those days the 
leading newspapers, taking some idea or some fact for their 
text, would dispute with each other during weeks, and even 
months. In answer one to another they published a number 
of articles, each of which filled two or three columns; and 
a whole series bound together would be equal in bulk to 
a stout pamphlet. 

Why was this method of controversy given up? It has 
been said, on the one hand, that the readers of our time 
lack the faculty of attention which their forbears possessed ; 
it has been said, on the other, that the journalists of to-day 
have less inclination than their predecessors towards work 
which calls for reflection, study, application. However that 
may be, the polemics which had entirely gone out of 
fashion, are now once more in use; and though it may be 
perhaps no permanent revival, the intermittent battle be- 
tween M. Jaurés and M. Clémenceau is at least food for 
the appetite of the curious. 

For in the first place you have here pitted against each 
other two celebrated men very different in temperament; 
and this excites a kind of artistic interest. It is like watch- 
ing the deadlock of two wrestlers who excel at different 
points—one wiry and the other muscular, one heavy and 
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the other agile. But the struggle is also, and more particu- 
larly, interesting because the motive of their conflict is a 
difference concerning a most important subject. M. Cleé- 
menceau and M. Jaurés dispute about the conception of 
patriotism, about the existence and purpose of the Army. 

Patriotism in France has come up for judgement. Side 
by side with the Socialist party has been formed a revolu- 
tionary party which has for programme the destruction 
of that venerable sentiment, duty towards country. These 
reformers preach universal peace, the abolition of frontiers, 
the fusion of all nations into one nation which shall be co- 
extensive with the human race. They attack the Army 
directly, and condemn it as an uncivilized, a savage, a 
shameful institution. They have organized a special pro- 
paganda to persuade soldiers of the Reserve to refuse in 
case of war to take up arms. Their policy is the policy of 
the military strike. The apostles of desertion are numerous. 
They deliver lectures almost continuously, and circulate 
books and pamphlets; they own new spapers and reviews. 
One of their leaders, Gustave Hervé, is a guondam pro- 
fessor, famous for his declaration that he hoped “to plant 
the French flag upon the dunghill.”” Some of their reviews 
have a great number of subscribers among workmen, 
peasants and head-teachers of schools. The review which 
was edited by Hervé himself has gained the support of 
14,000 school-teachers. 

It has been necessary to speak of this campaign against 
patriotism in order to make it clearly understood why 
M. Jaurés and M. Clémenceau, both of them ardent free- 
thinkers and revolutionaries, confront each other in battle. 
M. Jaurés, though he has pronounced against the method 
and the tactics of Gustave Hervé as extreme, has none the 
less declined to dissociate himself altogether from him. 
Again and again he takes him to task, and that severely; 
but, whenever he sees his opportunity, he will draw out 
some theoretical distinétion enabling him to associate him- 
self more or less with the propaganda organized by the 
enemies of patriotism and of the Army. 

M. Clémenceau sets his face against any alliance of this 
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sort. Although he has a thousand times attacked what he 
calls the exaggerations of the military spirit, he does not 
want to abolish the Army or to repudiate the old idea of 
patriotism; he will not even enter into any understanding 
or compromise with the “anti-patriots.”’ 

This, then, is the main factor in the pitched battle be- 
tween these two Republicans and free-thinkers, each alike 
inspired with the spirit of Revolution. 


Although they served what was practically the same 
cause during nearly fifteen years, and especially during the 
violent period of the affaire Dreyfus, they have always been 
separated by a contrast of talent and of character. The 
political personality of M. Jaurés is compounded of several 
elements, whereas M. Clémenceau is all of one piece. 

By birth M. Jaurés belonged to an environment very 
different from that in which he now exercises his influence. 
His dourgeois family had religious traditions, and he him- 
self readily adhered to them, so readily that he had one of 
his children baptised with water taken from the Jordan 
and brought all the way from Palestine. He taught philo- 
sophy at Toulouse; but before that, while he was a mere 
pupil at the Ecole Normale, he had shown that he was 
carried away by a powerful instinct for popular oratory. 
His school-friends amused themselves by making him 
deliver speeches without any preparation upon some sub- 
ject or other chosen at random. This aptitude of his de- 
veloped prodigiously. He not only became capable of speak- 
ing with profuse fluency for a space of two or three hours : 
he even achieved the distinction of inability to restrict his 
speeches within any shorter compass. When M. Jaurés was 
elected Deputy for the first time in 1885, he astonished the 
Chamber by abandoning himself to a perfect orgy of rhe- 
toric. But in the matter of ideas he then stood for modera- 
tion, belonging, as he did, to the Left Centre, a party which 
has now almost disappeared and of which M. Ribot remains 
the brilliant but almost solitary example. At that time M. 
Jaurés was a Christian, in feeling at least ; he was a Liberal, 
a bourgeois, a patriot, but in no sense a collectivist. 
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In 1889, the orator not having secured re-election, the 
philosopher returned perforce to Toulouse, there to occupy 
once more the Chair of Philosophy. It was his journey to 
Damascus. But he went in the wrong direction and by easy 
stages. Gradually the young Professor freed himself from 
his Christian and Jdourgeois traditions, plunged into the 
theories of free-thought and moved towards Socialism. 
Nevertheless, as elements in his philosophical position, he 
was unwilling to abandon the idea of God or the immor- 
tality of the soul; and so, up to 1891, he affirmed the 
existence of an infinite God “distinct from the world” and 
“superior’’ to the world. This formula and many others 
like it may be found in the thesis which M. Jaurés offered 
in order to obtain his doctor’s degree. In this thesis, which 
was headed “The Reality of the Sensible World,” very 
little, and that little very haltingly, is said about the sub- 
ject to which it is devoted; but it contains a marvellous 
number of oratorical, lyrical and poetic passages. One ga- 
thers from it, as from the speeches he delivered in the 
Chamber, that the philosophy of M. Jaurés was fed mainly 
on a diet of music and colour. But he became aware that 
this diet was not sufficiently nourishing. He set out, there- 
fore, in search of a theory of society and, adopting Social- 
ism, succeeded in capturing a seat in Parliament at a by- 
election. 

This was in 1892. The Chamber remembered the orator 
of the Left Centre ; it was surprised to find him transformed 
into a Tribune of the people and a prophet of Socialism. 

Among those Deputies who were most surprised and least 
pleased was M. Clémenceau, who for nearly fifteen years 
had performed at the Palais-Bourbon the funétion of leader 
of the advanced party called the Extreme Left. This group 
consisted almost entirely of dourgeois Radicals, the Socialists 
having then scarcely any representatives in the Chamber, or 
forming at least no distinét party in it. M. Jaurés re-entered 
Parliament with a boisterous and dictatorial manner. Al- 
though on the Parliamentary stage he was no longer sur- 
rounded by bands of Socialists, he yet adopted at once the 
tone of a party leader. His first speech was in the style of 
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a general taking up his command. It was an exposition of 
the Socialist programme; or, perhaps more exactly, it was 
the preamble of that new programme. A new and gaudy 
standard had been unfurled, eclipsing the faded banner 
which had long floated over the Radical party. M. Cleé- 
menceau felt at once that he had been pushed back into the 
second rank. He was destined besides to lose his seat be- 
fore long and to be kept out of Parliament for eight years. 

The elections of 1893 having gone well for a good num- 
ber of Socialists, M. Jaurés had in the Chamber an audi- 
ence after his own heart. By the extreme development of 
his republican and free-thinking doétrines he impressed 
Radical circles, and easily got them to rally round him. Then 
this Tribune of the people scattered the largess of his talents. 
He spoke on all questions that arose, on social reform no 
less than on matters of administration. He expounded 
Socialism as though it were a gospel, one and universal, a 
gospel of which he claimed to be the depository and the 
interpreter. He spoke with amazing profusion and fluency. 
His three-hour speeches became his ordinary allowance; 
again and again it was his distinction to occupy two whole 
sittings. His physical vigour seemed as admirable as the 
fertility of his imagination, the audacity of his wit, the 
suppleness and breadth of his style. His voice is not at all 
harmonious, but it is strong. His thought advances by bold 
transitions and with wide flights. The prince among gym- 
nasts who performs his perilous somersaults between two 
trapezes has not more assurance or more fearless ease than 
this orator who flings himself head downwards into the 
midst of contending theories, and always almost without 
fail fastens on to some dazzling formula wherewith to soar 
with the majesty of an eagle towards the point from which 
he had swooped. 

It has been noticed that in his thesis for the doctorate, 
published in 1891, M. Jaurés, in profuse and lyrical lan- 
guage, hailed God the Creator, whom he recognized as a 
Being, real and infinite, “distinét” from the world, and 
“superior ’’ to the world.* Four years later he had com- 


* Réalité du Monde Sensibic, 2nd edition, pp. 108-9. 
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pletely changed his view and was setting up against the 
eternal Law of God his new Right of Man. In the Chamber 
of Deputies, in the course of a long speech intended to 
glorify lay education, this philosophic demagogue exclaimed: 
“If God Himselfappeared before the multitudes in palpable 
form, the first duty of man would be to refuse Him obedience 
and to consider Him, not as a Master to whom men should 
submit, but as an equal with whom men may argue.” To 
fit this defiant statement on to the subject of his argument, 
he added: “ In this lies the beauty of our lay education.” 
Again in the same speech he said: 


The idea which we must cherish above all others is the idea 
that there is no sacred truth; the idea that no power, no dogma, 
may be allowed to limit the unending effort, the unending quest of 
the human race; for Humanity sits as a great Commission of 
Inquiry, the powers of which are unlimited ; the idea that every 
truth which is not of human origin is a lie; the idea that in its 
every act of assent our critical judgement ought notwithstanding to 
be on the alert.* 


These words were spoken in the Chamber of Deputies 
at the sitting of February 11, 1895. They are found in 
the French Hansard. M. Jaurés himself has quoted them 
in a book, L’ Action Socialiste, which contains an anthology 
of his speeches and articles; for already he had begun to 
write at length every day in the Petite République as he now 
does in the Humanité. 

At first the electors were not exactly grateful to him for 
this extraordinary zeal. In 1898 he was beaten for a division 
in the Département du Tarn. The Socialist leaders reproach- 
ed him with having behaved hitherto as an independent 
volunteer, an irregular soldier, who did not bother about 
the observance of discipline. 

*<Tidée qu’il faut sauvegarder avant tout, c’est ’idée qu’il n’y a pas 
de vérité sacrée ; c’est l’idée qu’aucune puissance, aucun dogme, ne doit 
limiter le perpétuel effort, la perpétuelle recherche de la race humaine ; 
’humanité si¢ge comme une grande commission d’enquéte dont les pou- 
voirs sont sans limites ; c’est l’idée que toute vérité qui ne vient pas de 
nous est un mensonge ; c’est l’idée que dans toute adhésion notre esprit 
critique doit quand méme rester en éveil.”—Compte-rendu Officiel, Séance 


du 11 février, 1895. 
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He decided to fall into line,and drew up a new profession 
of faith, in which he announced “‘dreams more beautiful” 
than those which had ever been cherished by Christianity, 
a body of do¢trine which, to his thinking, had received its 
death-blow. He promised to employ all his energy in “tear- 
ing up the deep roots by which Christianity retains its hold 
on our society.”” This provided some personal enemies of 
his with a pretext for divulging the story of the baptism of 
one of his children with water from the Jordan. M. Jaureés 
explained that his wife and his mother, with whose beliefs 
he had been unwilling to interfere, were alone responsible 
for the said baptism. At the same time, by means of his 
newspaper, he declared that the education of his children 
had never been “entrusted for a single instant to the reli- 
gious orders.”’ Finally, he presented his demand for recog- 
nition as a member of the Socialist party in these terms: 
“ Such as we are, will the proletariat accept our aid in this 
struggle ?’’* The leaders of the Socialist party granted the 
desired recognition ; and, thus authorized, M. Jaurés was 
able to exert over the Chamber, and as a general rule over 
the Government also, a lasting and complete domination. 

Up to last year this powerful orator was a resolute advo- 
cate of co-operation between the Socialists and a Ministry 
composed of bourgeois. Now his view has changed. He sup- 
ports the collectivists, who forbid compromise with the 
bourgeois, even though they be Radicals. 

He goes still further, since he makes a point of remaining 
a member of the group formed by Gustave Hervé. M. 
Jaurés declares that he does not wish, like his ally, “to 
plant the flag upon the dunghill”; neither does he wish, 
on the other hand, to break with the anti-patriots. He re- 
mains associated with the people who flaunt the anti-patriot 
programme. When challenged to explain his position, he 
elaborated distinctions about the conception of patriotism 
which no one could accept and which gave M. Clémenceau 
occasion for a series of severe and scoffing articles. 


M. Clémenceau has the singularly rare advantage of 
* Petite République, junc 14, 1898. 
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being one of those French politicians who have scarcely 
varied at all in their opinions. Except in a few matters of 
detail he thinks and desires, after thirty-five years of public 
life, just what he thought and desired when he entered it. 

This consistency is due to several causes, and its main 
cause is remarkable. With M. Clémenceau the ground and 
substance of his being, the main current of his will, consists 
in an ardent, positive e and deliberate spirit of revolt against 
God. And it is thus that this celebrated free-thinker has 
acquired a position peculiar and personal to himself amongst 
the various groups of which the revolutionary party is 
composed. 

There are in France large numbers of militant atheists. 
The majority of the Radicals and all the Socialists are of 
this way of thinking. There is, moreover, a host of moderate 
free-thinkers who make a point of establishing all their theo- 
ries, philosophical, political, moral and social, on the sole basis 
of human authority. But when they have completed this 
operation they speak of it no more, or at least very rarely; 
their ruling is that the case has been settled. Their position 
once defined, all their action against religion is thencefor- 
ward inspired by the desire to rid themselves of an organi- 
zation which annoys them, or which, having no longer in 
their view any reason for existence, occupies to no purpose 
a great place in society. When they mention the name of 
God, it is by the way, as one alludes to a memory hateful 
no doubt but distant—half effaced or just vanishing. 

In contrast to this attitude, M. Clémenceau’s hostility 
towards God has always been dired, living, burning. It is 
with him a fundamental and vehement passion which feeds 
and includes within itself all other passions. It directs his 
thoughts, his words, his acts. God is for him a personal 
enemy whom he insults and whom he defies, against whom 
he preaches uninterrupted warfare. So much does he love 
the idea of revolt that he enlists under the authority of the 
power opposed to God. Satan is the one external authority 
he recognizes. This he declares of his own accord and upon 
any excuse. 

In August last, when some of his opponents were re- 
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proaching him with having followed always his instinct for 
negation, M. Clémenceau proudly made answer : 


Ah! that terrible word négateur, with which Jehovah himself 
apostrophized Satan in revolt ; I do not forget that Jaures, agreeing 
with M. Barthou on this point as on so many others, has hurled that 
thunderbolt at me. All these people who construct dogmas out of 
their passing thoughts—whether it be Jehovah, Barthou or Jaures— 
anathematize those of us who claim to use our reason. Like my noble 
Father, the great fallen angel, I have no stomach for subservience.* 


In his first volume, called La Mélée Sociale, and published 
eleven years ago, M. Clémenceau touches many times on 
the question of free-will and responsibility and declares him- 
self always against God. Here is an example which sums up 


in this aspect the spirit of the book: 


What is absurd, a mad contradi¢tion in terms, is that notion of 
4 ee ene ° ~ . ~ 
the creature’s responsibility in the sight of his Creator. I say to God: 
“If you are not pleased with me as I am, you had only to make 
me differently ”—and I defy Him to make me an answer.t 


In Le Grand Pan, speaking of the law of suffering— 
which ordains that “even the most innocent life shall not 
reach the end of its journey without being burdened with 
a prodigious pile of abominable crimes against the lives 
which surround it’’—M. Clémenceau repeats his challenge: 


If in truth I were destined one day to be asked to render account 
for my misdeeds by a superior Being, the responsible Author of all 
things, I should take the utmost pleasure in replying to his impu- 
dent ““Why?”: “I beg your pardon, Master of the Universe, that 
is the very question which I was going to put to you.” 


Again and again, drawing his inspiration from old 
Hesiod, M. Clémenceau has glorified and proposed as an 
example for humanity in our time the revolt of the Titans. 


* “Ah! ce terrible mot de ‘ négateur,’ dont fut apostrophé par Jéhovah 
lui-méme Satan révolté, je n’oublie pas que Jaurés—en ce point, comme 
en tant d’autres, d’accord avec M. Barthou—m/’en a foudroyé. Tous ces 
gens qui se font un dogme de ce qui leur passe par la téte—que ce soit 
Jéhovah, Barthou ou Jaurés—ont en exécration ceux qui prétendent rai- 
sonner. J’en suis bien faché, mais, 4 l’exemple du grand déchu, mon noble 
pere, je n’ai pas le gofit de la soumission.” —L’ Aurore, August 7, 1905. 

t La Mélee Sociale, p. 163. } Le Grand Pan, p. 149. 
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Let us respond with new efforts to the repeated blows of fortune, 
and, without the aid of the lying promises of any theocracy, we 
shall go to the great repose with lofty resignation, content to have 
lived and proud to have made at least the sublime attempt to scale 
the heavens.* 


The preface of La Mé/ée Sociale ends with an enthusiastic 
appeal to the “Titanic atom.” In his book 4u Fil des Jours, 
M. Clémenceau pictures man standing erect “with majesty 
in an epoch of light, capable of matching himself with the 
powers of the world, worthy to take a place with the gods 
of a day.” t He is continually scoffing at the pagan gods 
and at the God of the Bible. Here is an example chosen 
at random: 


Poor perfect Gods, incapable of the divine sorrows, you who 
cannot die, cannot give yourselves, cannot sacrifice your lives for 
the good of anything external to yourselves! He among you who 
rises so high as to conceive such a thought, should, to realize it, be- 
come Man and derive from his superiority of imperfection the means 
of surpassing the gloomy Gods, condemned for ever to refer all 
things to themselves alone. What a flood of light is thrown by that 
avowal of the inferiority of the Gods! ‘The greatest of all Gods has 
need of paltry Man for the completion of his universe. What more 
noble destiny for the nonentity of yesterday? ‘To rise to the light 
in order to increase, by the sacrifice of oneself, the force which is 
making for the perfect balance of this world’s good and ill—that 
is the highest action, the despair of the very Gods, the privilege of 


Man.f 


This is the standpoint and the tone which Milton has 
assigned to the Great Rebel: 


. the inconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


* <“Répondons par des efforts nouveaux aux coups redoublés du sort; 
et, sans avoir besoin des promesses menteuses des théocraties, nous irons 
au grand repos, hautement résignés, contents d’avoir vécu, et fiers d’avoir 
au moins tenté la sublime escalade des cieux.”—-Le Grand Pan, p. 320. 

t Au Fil des Fours, preface, pp. vii, vill. 

| Le Grand Pan, preface, |xxxiil-iv. 
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But burning, vehement, exacting though it is, this idea 
of revolt against the power of God does not absorb all the 
will-power of M. Clémenceau. He preaches justice and pity 
also, virtues which should reign over an enfranchised world. 
We have seen that one of his grievances against God is the 
existence of pain among men. He gives expression to this 
thought very often, and associates with it an energetic call 
to the struggle against suffering. When he glorifies the 
“Titanic atom,” he imposes upon it the duty of infusing 
a noble element into the social struggle—the duty of com- 
bating egotism and protecting the weak. A few lines taken 
from Le Grand Pan will typify the numerous pronounce- 
ments of this nature which M. Clémenceau has made. 


My lamentation is not a barren plaint. It is an outburst of rage 
against the evil of which an iron law makes me the instrument. It 
is the cry of pity which is the prelude to helpful action. It is an 
appeal to Hope, a call to a future less cruel and an encouragement 
to make straight its way.* 


M. Clemenceau clings to a certain notion of liberty, 
though a very relative notion, it is true. Whereas M. 
Jaurés claims for the State complete monopoly in the 
matter of education, he refuses to subject the lay school- 
masters to the absolute authority of the State. But he has 
no scruple in denying to all priests the right of giving 
instruction in school, since the struggle against the idea of 
religion, against the Divine Law, ought to be the first and 
paramount task. 

This instinct for revolt, negation and destruction M. 
Clémenceau has followed through his political career. To 
overthrow Ministries has been his principal, one might 
almost say his exclusive occupation ; and accordingly he has 
brought upon himself the resentment of those Republicans 
who once formed a group around Gambetta or Jules Ferry 
or Méline. Thus he found himself without support when 
towards the end of the agitation provoked by the Panama 
scandals he was attacked to his face by M. Dérouléde at 


* Le Grand Pan, p. 150. 
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the tribune. And after that he remained more than ever 
alone, when he had lost in 1893 his seat in the Chamber. 

Even a man endowed with a great deal of courage and 
tenacity would seem to be destined under these conditions 
to succumb—to disappear, that is, from the political stage 
or at least to play no longer an important rdle on it. But 
the energy of M. Clémenceau is of a superior order. 

At fifty years of age this orator became a journalist. 
Perhaps he had no notion of the difficulties involved in the 
transformation. He had always taken a part in journalism, 
and was manager of a daily paper, La Fustice. But he only 
wrote in it at long intervals, and then it was only a little 
article, a short declaration or a note. He did not know 
what it was to fill two columns every day with a disquisi- 
tion on some subject or other. An undertaking of that kind 
is always difficult for men who are no longer young and 
who have acquired facility only in the style parié. The diffi- 
culties seemed insurmountable for an orator such as heis, 
by reason of the very quality of his talent for speaking. 

For the style of his speeches is dry, rapid, biting, tren- 
chant; it matches his personality exactly. M. Clemenceau, 
one might almost say, is essentially a duellist. He has 
always adopted the attitude of a combatant who stands ereét 
or advances along the ¢errain, with sword drawn or pistol 
cocked. He was known to be very skilful, especially with 
the latter weapon; so much so that not even the bravest of 
his adversaries has ever stood up to him without some de- 
gree of fear. He is as cool as he is courageous; even in anger 
he maintains a rare precision of thought, of expression and 
of purpose. Always on his guard, like the duellist who is 
bent on upsetting the calculations of his adversary and on 
seizing an occasion to wound him, he displays now an 
aggressive and contemptuous ill-temper, now an easy man- 
ner at once bantering, familiar and abrupt. One always feels 
there is in him a spring stretched to the utmost and only 
waiting to be whipped out like a blade. He has his out- 
bursts of enthusiasm, of capricious and fiery but perfedtly 
spontaneous enthusiasm. He speaks like a man who will 
brook no restraint, adapting, sometimes to very odd pur- 
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poses, the logic of which he believes himself the servant. 
In an unprepared speech this arbitrary and impatient rea- 
soner is quite at his ease. 

With a pen in his hand he had a sense of constraint till 
then unknown. The pen did not go fast enough, and seemed 
to him a heavy instrument. But he persisted. Despite his 
two score years and ten he did not disdain to set himself 
to the elaboration of his articles with all the conscientious- 
ness of a beginner. Little by little one could see him making 
progress and becoming master of his style. He treated of 
various subjects, linking them all to a kind of humanitarian 
philosophy, half political, half scientific; for in his youth he 
had been a doétor. Up to the end of 1897, for a period of 
nearly five years, M. Clemenceau practised in this way as 
a journalist; he even wrote one or two novels. But all the 
while he had the air of a man who no longer knows what 
path to follow. 

The affaire Dreyfus led him back into those violent 
struggles for which he obviously possesses an excep- 
tional aptitude. In the e4urore, founded to deal with the 
affaire, M. Clémenceau carried on a campaign parallel to 
that which M. Jaurés was prosecuting in the Petite Répu- 
blique and in the Chamber. Each of them attacked day by 
day the General Staff of the Army and its traditional spirit. 
M. Clémenceau added to his laurels by capturing once 
again a Parliamentary seat, which made him this time not 
a Deputy but a Senator—a Journalist-Senator, tied to the 
severe task of the daily article. 

Since then these two enemies of the Army and of Catho- 
licism have more than once been in disagreement and have 
often made violent attacks on each other. The social ques- 
tion divides them no less than the question of patriotism. 
However much inclined he may be towards bold reforms, 
M. Clémenceau has always refused to attach himself to any 
school of Socialism, chiefly from a spirit of independence. 
The idea of following the direction of a leader, particularly 
a leader who should boast the name of Jaurés, appears to 
him the poorest of jokes. We have not seen the last of the 
contrast and conflict between these two men. 
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WEISMANN AND THE 
GERM-PLASM 
THEORY* 


The Evolution Theory. By Dr August Weismann. Translated by 
J. Arthur Thomson and Margaret N. Thomson. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1904. 


INCE the appearance of Darwin’s epoch-making works 

and more especially since the death of their author, 
various attempts have been made, at divers times, to take 
stock of the state of scientific opinion as to the doctrines and 
theories therein expounded. 

To keep any accurate account of the passage of new 
theories more or less associated with this line of work 
would require, what every well-conducted business receives, 
an annual stock- -taking ; for as the seasons roll round and 
new flowers appear in our gardens, so fresh reconstruc- 
tions and novel developments of the Darwinian hypothesis 
come to birth and, in at least some cases, imitate the flowers 
of the garden by blooming for a while and then disappearing. 
This is, of course, exactly what might have been expected 
from the launching into the world of a great and wide- 
embracing generalization, backed by the vast accumulation 
of facts which the patient work of its author had enabled 
him to collect. Of course, we all know that the essen- 
tial features of the doctrine had been suggested by many 
others before Darwin arose; but those who most fully recog- 
nize this will also most fully recognize that it was the 
learning of its greatest exponent, coupled with the fact that 
he made suggestions as to the methods of evolution, which 
will always associate the name of Darwin with the trans- 
tormist theory. It is around the factors of evolution that 
controversy has raged and still rages most fiercely. For 
whilst most men of science freely accept the main hypo- 
thesis of evolution, biologists are divided into a variety of 

* This is the first of a series of articles, dealing with recent speculations 


on the Evolution Theory, which Professor Windle will contribute to the 
Dusiin Review.—Ebpiror. 
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even bitterly hostile camps professing diametrically oppo- 
site views on almost every theory which attempts to explain 
how that process of evolution has taken place. Of course, 
it should again be borne in mind that it is not wonderful 
that there should be divergence of opinion on the points in 
question, There is nothing intrinsically harmful in such 
divergence, perhaps even the contrary, for the clash of 
opinion has at least been successful in stimulating workers 
to search for and bring forward hosts of observations and 
facts which, without this stimulus, might have slumbered 
undiscovered for years, perhaps for ever. The regrettable 
part of the business is that every new theory is put forward 
as if it were a divine revelation and not as if it were a mere 
hypothesis, and that its adherents at times may be found 
to treat their opponents with a scorn and a contumely 
which would be painful if it were not amusing. Of course, 
it is perfectly true that the loudest-tongued in these frays 
are rather the camp-followers of science than the captains 
and generals in that army; yet even amongst these last 
there are not wanting those whose tongues would have done 
credit to our army in Flanders as commemorated by Cap- 
tain Shandy. 

Now a hypothesis which collects together a number of 
otherwise isolated facts and makes a whole of them, is an 
achievement and a useful one, even if it subsequently turns 
out that the hypothesis is incorrect; for without working 
hypotheses science is arid, dead, non-existent. The mere 
observation of isolated facts, though a necessary preliminary 
to scientific generalizations, is a matter of comparatively 
small interest, and one which gives little if any stimulus to 
further work. It is the combination of these facts into 
a working hypothesis which gives stimulus and leads to 
further harvests of knowledge. All this one freely admits, 
yet without seeing why the newly erected hypothesis should 
be treated by its adherents as if it were the most sacred of 
doctrines. But this is what actually happens. A hypothesis 
is put forward and supported by a number of facts. Its 
originator collects around him a band of energetic workers 
and supporters who bring forward a number of further 
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observations, all to the good of knowledge, capable of being 
interpreted in terms of the hypothesis and perhaps of other 
hypotheses also, if a little dialectical skill be employed. 
The new facts, thus interpreted, are held as being irrefutable 
proofs of the hypothesis which is now erected into a dogma. 
Severe scientific censures and cold contempt are the lot of 
those who cavil, so that the prime law of science, “ Try all 
things,” is almost forgotten, and those who would be 
critical, find it necessary to apologize for their audacity. 
What a singular fact, for example, that one of the most 
prominent morphologists of the day should, in the preface 
to one of his works, “ask for a lenient judgement if in 
some pages of this work I have seemed to take up an un- 
duly critical position with regard to views widely prevalent 
at the present time on some aspects of organic evolution”! 
Surely the more a scientific theory is criticized and sifted 
the better. But the dogma, for the time being, is sacred, so 
sacred that it is sometimes used to prove itself; that 
is to say, facts which might prove or disprove it are 
claimed as interpretable only in one way, because in any 
other way they would conflict with the dogma in question. 
Moreover, those who venture to doubt are discounted in 
some subtle manner. “The truth should now be frankly 
stated, that, as in the case of Cuvier and Owen, Professor 
Virchow’s vast knowledge and range of thought have been 
somewhat neutralized by his excessive conservatism,’’* says 
Professor Keane in explanation of the fact that Virchow, 
one of the giants of biological science, was not prepared to 
accept all the theories put forward by recent anthropolo- 
gists. Haeckel assures us that “deep emotional disturbance, 
painful experience and exuberant hope” had “ clouded the 
judgement” of Romanes, and prevented him from accepting 
the views of the author of The Riddle of the Universe. 
Or, finally, a man of science of the eminence of Lord Kelvin 
is told that he “ speaks without authority” if he ventures 
on a philosophical statement, some of the underlying facts 
of which do not come within the domain of physics. 

One would imagine that if there were any fields in which 

* Ethnology, Cambridge, 1896, p. 144. 
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the flower of humility ought to be found flourishing those 
fields would be in the country of science, when one reflects 
that it is not merely of enormous difficulty to compass an 
irrefragable theory, but really an immense task to estab- 
lish some of the facts on which vast superstructures of 
theory rest. Let us consider one example, an example 
which has been more often quoted than any other in evolu- 
tionary literature—the horse. The ancestry of the horse, 
in the first place, has been the commonplace of evolution- 
ary text-books. One of the last of the many little manuals 
on this subject brought out by rival and enterprising firms 
of publishers tells us that “this great service, the affording 
of unquestionable proof of this momentous theory [of 
transformism] mankind owesto its trusty servant the horse.” 
Yet, as has been pointed out time and again, there are 
various great difficulties still not cleared up in connexion 
with the much vaunted horse-pedigree, difficulties which 
render it quite absurd to assert that this affords “unques- 
tionable” proof of the theory in whose favour it is brought 
forward. Sedgwick,* in his masterly work, statesthe case fully 
and fairly. “So far as the characters mentioned are con- 
cerned, we have here a very remarkable series of forms 
which at first sight appear to constitute a linear series with 
no cross connexions. Whether, however, they really do this 
is a difficult point to decide. There are flaws in the chain of 
evidence, which require careful and detailed consideration. 
For instance, the genus Equus appears in the Upper Siwalik 
beds, which have been ascribed to the Miocene age. It has, 
however, been maintained that these beds are really Lower 
Pliocene or even Upper Pliocene. It is clear that the deci- 
sion of this question is of the utmost importance. If Eguus 
really existed in the Upper Miocene, it was antecedent to 
some of its supposed ancestors. Again in the series of equine 
forms, Mesohippus, Miohippus, Desmathippus, Protohippus, 
which are generally regarded as coming into the direct line 
of equine descent, Scott points out that each genus is, in 
some respect or other, less modernized than its predecessor. 
In other words it would appear that in this succession of 
* Student’s Text Book of Zoology, vol. 11, p. 600. 
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North American forms the earlier genera show, in some 
points, closer resemblance to the modern Eguus than to 
their immediate successors. It is possible that these diff- 
culties and others of the same kind will be overcome with 
the growth of knowledge, but it is necessary to take note 
of them, for in the search after truth nothing is gained by 
ignoring such apparent discrepancies between theory and 
ct 
So much for the actual state of the case with regard to 
the pedigree of the horse. We have not yet wholly done 
with that animal. Apart from the evidence of his skeleton 
there is another line of argument which has constantly been 
based upon the occasional occurrence of stripings on the 
skin of the legs and withers, stripings which Darwin 
thought were a reversion to the character of a very remote 
ancestor, the common ancestor, in fact, of all our present 
horses and asses ; an ancestor which was striped all over its 
body like a zebra. Of course, no one has ever seen this 
hypothetical ancestor, which is postulated to account for 
certain appearances, and may be a wholly imaginary crea- 
ture. Darwin considered that the striped Kathiwar horse 
was a typical example of the primitive dun-coloured striped 
animal from which our domestic breeds have come; and, 
as a matter of fact, such a Kathiwar horse is exhibited 
stuffed, as an example of the doctrine in question, in the 
National Museum of Zoology. Professor Ridgeway * has 
recently set himself to study again the horse problem, and 
has attacked this particular point with great acumen, indi- 
cating that a good deal depends upon whether the Kathi- 
war horses are indigenous and uncrossed, or at least un- 
crossed, for “if it should turn out that they are neither 
indigenous nor uncrossed, the argument founded on them 
by Darwin and succeeding writers will lose its validity.” 
And, after examining into the evidence, he concludes 
(p. 261) that these “dun-striped horses of Kathiwar are 
the result of crossing the upper Asiatic dun horses with 
Libyan blood.” And, finally, he sums up the evidence 
which he has been able to collect upon this point as follows 
* The Origin amd Influence of the Thorough-bred Horse. Cambridge, 1905. 
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(p. 464): “ Darwin’s view that the original ancestor of the 
Equide was a dun-coloured animal, striped all over, was 
based, not merely on the occurrence of stripes in horses, 
which we have just discussed, but on his belief that such 
stripes were common in dun-coloured horses, and that there 
was a tendency in horses to revert to dun colour. But it 
must be confessed that the facts do not warrant his conclu- 
sion. . . It is clear that stripes are at least as often a con- 
comitant of dark as of dun colour. Moreover, if Darwin’s 
hypothesis of a dun-coloured ancestor with stripes 1s sound, 
dark colours such as bay and brown must be of more recent 
origin, and accordingly there ought to be a great readiness 
on the part of a progeny of a light-coloured animal when 
mated with a dark to revert to the light. But Prof. Ewart’s 
zebra stallion has never been able to stamp his own peculiar 
pattern or his own colours on his hybrid offspring. The 
ground colour has been determined by the dams of the 
hybrid.” 

We have dwelt upon these points because it seems to us 
that the very great difficulties which quite obviously exist 
in ascertaining the exact state of the case in connexion with 
so many of the underlying facts—for many other matters 
as to which there is also grave doubt could be quoted—to 
say nothing of the difficulty of interpreting them, should 
indicate the necessity for great caution in accepting or claim- 
ing as proved, in the present state of knowledge, any but a 
few of the modern biological doctrines. 

Amongst these doctrines and theories the views enun- 
ciated by Weismann, by Mendel and by de Vries within 
recent years have attracted a very great amount of attention, 
and have profoundly influenced and are influencing the 
trend of scientific thought. With Weismann’s theories we 
propose to deal in the remainder of this article. 

Weismann has been before the world as a scientific 
writer for a number of years. He became familiar to 
workers when his Studies in the Theory of Descent were 
translated by Professor Raphael Meldola and given to the 
public more than twenty years ago. 

But it was not until the remarkable series of essays, 
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subsequently translated and brought out in a volume by 
the Clarendon Press, under the editorship of Professor 
Poulton, began to appear, that he attracted that amount of 
attention which has since been his lot. One need only men- 
tion his remarkable work, The Germ-Plasm, published in 
its English dress by Walter Scott, to remind ourselves 
that the views put forward in the volumes with which we 
are now dealing are not there enunciated for the first time. 
But these twogreat volumes contain the summing-up of his 
life-work, the pith and marrow of all the books which have 
preceded them. 

No one who carefully reads the chapter ‘On the 
Mechanical Conception of Nature” in the Studies in the 
Theory of Descent would place Professor Weismann in the 
category of blank materialists. He himself says (vol. n, 
p. 712): “ The consciousness that behind that mechanism of 
the universe, which is alone comprehensible to us, there 
still lies an incomprehensible teleological universal cause 
necessitates quite a different conception of the universe— 
a conception absolutely opposed to that of the mate- 
rialists.”’ 


And further (p. 716): 


I believe that I have shown that the theory of selection by no 
means leads, as is always assumed, to the denial of a teleological 
universal cause and to materialism. .. Mechanism and teleology 
do not exclude one another ; they are rather in mutual agreement. 
Without teleology there would be no mechanism, but only a con- 
fusion of crude forces; and without mechanism there would be no 
teleology, for how could the latter effect its purpose? 


Yet, on the other hand, it must be admitted that his 
views as to his “ teleological universal cause ’”’ are nebulous 
in the extreme ; perhaps even more nebulous in his later 
than in his earlier work. He quotes with approval and 
even adopts as his own the words of Erasmus Darwin: 
“‘ All that happens in the world depends on the forces that 
prevail in it, and results according to law ; but where those 
forces and their substratum [matter] come from we know 
not, and here we have room for faith.” Yet he concludes 
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that “at no time have organisms been called forth out of 
nothing by the mighty word of a Creator, but have been 
produced at all times by the co-operation of the existing 
forces of nature’’—the old phrase which gets us no farther 
forward, since it tells us nothing as to how nature, itself 
only a personification, attained the powers by which these 
mighty works have been done. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to enter into any 
account of all the points dealt with in these two large volumes. 
Nor is that task necessary, for large portions of them 
are occupied with an account—a most interesting account 
—of the main lines of the transformist theory, lines with 
which all educated persons are familiar. It will serve our 
purpose if we follow out one line of argument, that 
touching the influence of the environment on the indivi- 
dual and his progeny; for in following out that line we 
shall be brought in contact with the main features of 
Weismann’s teaching, features with which no person inte- 
rested in the progress of science at the present day can 
afford not to be acquainted. 

Jean Baptiste de Lamarck was born in 1744 in a vil- 
lage in Picardy. He made a considerable reputation by his 
Flora of France, and merits a niche in the temple of science 
as the founder of the category of “vertebrates.”’ For 
neither of these reasons, however, is his name now fami- 
liar, but for the fact that he was the author of the Phi/- 
sophie Zoologique, a work which, oddly enough, appeared 
in 1809, the very year in which Charles Darwin saw the 
_ In this work—one of the pre-Darwinian expositions 
of the doctrine of transformation—Lamarck taught that 
any great alteration in the conditions of life, if sufficiently 
prolonged, would cause a change in the needs of living 
things affected by them, and that this in time would cause 
them to adopt new habits. But new habits can scarcely be 
formed without some change taking place in the bodily 
organization, for they must give greater exercise to some 
parts and less to others than the earlier habits. The parts 
now more freely used, perhaps indeed now used for the 
first time, will tend to become more fully developed and 
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will improve, whilst those which have fallen into desue- 
tude will tend to atrophy and degenerate. To these theses 
there will be little opposition. No one will deny that a man’s 
muscles may be enlarged and improved by long-continued 
and well-regulated exercise. But it is another thing to 
argue, as some do, that new organs may arise in response 
to new needs. And it is also another thing to admit that 
the improvement in the old organs may be transmitted or 
that the newly-acquired organs may be transmitted to 
a younger generation. Lamarck died poor, blind and little 
regarded by his contemporaries; yet his influence is still 
strong, and the neo-Lamarckians are an important wing of 
the biological army. A single example will explain the 
meaning of Lamarck’s views and the distinction between 
them and the views of Darwin. The giraffe is provided 
with an extraordinarily long neck and very tall forelegs. 
These he acquired, according to the Lamarckian view, by 
constantly stretching after the foliage of trees, on which 
he feeds, and by ever reaching after higher and yet higher 
boughs. According to the Darwinian view certain giraffes 
were by reason of causes inherent in the embryo provided 
with somewhat longer necks than their fellows. In time of 
stress these giraffes could get food where others could not. 
Hence they survived, and their progeny, also long-necked, 
gave rise to animals with still further development in the 
some direction. This contrast will serve as an example of 
the difference in interpretation of the facts of the two men. 
The neo-Lamarckians take up the position that new habits 
may produce new organs. For example, Cunningham* 
argues that Darwin’s doctrine of selection can “never get 
over the difficulty of the origin of entirely new characters,” 
and proceeds: 


It may be said that the necks of the giraffe’s ancestors were of 
different lengths, and the selection of the longest produced the 
striking length of neck we now see. But how can it be said that 
the horns of ruminants arose? No other animals have ever been 
stated to possess the two little symmetrical excrescences on their 

* Organic Evolution, by Eimer. Translated by Cunningham. Translator’s 
preface, p. xx. 
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frontal bones as an occasional variation; what, then, caused such 
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- excrescences to appear in the ancestors of horned ruminants ? 
'S Butting with the forehead would produce them, and no other cause 
d can be suggested which would. 

0 , — 

- Darwin saw that variations occurred; he saw that they 
t might be inherited, and he postulated the existence of cer- 
. tain selective forces, natural and sexual, which could pick 
9 out the beneficial variations and fix them, just as a given 
e variation is picked out and fixed by the breeder of domestic 


] animals. Now with respect to the facts that variation takes 
f place and that there is such a thing as heredity there can 
be no doubt, for it is a matter of common notoriety that no 


descendant is exactly like his progenitors though more or 
i less resembling them. 

' With the question of natural selection we cannot deal 
' in this article, but the real point is that before your varia- 
(| tion can be selected, naturally, artificially or sexually, it 
must originate, and the question is how it originates. La- 
; marck believed in the influence of the environment, and to 
a less extent so did Darwin; butin sharp contradistinction 
f to these are at least the earlier views of Weismann with 


regard to the heredity of acquired conditions. 

In dealing with this part of the subject it will first be 
necessary to distinguish mutilations from other kinds of 
acquired conditions. When one comes to think of the num- 
ber of artificial deformities which have been regularly pro- 
duced by different races for centuries: circumcisions, break- 
ings of teeth, piercings of ears, nose and lips; and when 
one further reflects that there are no instances of the trans- 
mission of such deformities, still less of the formation of 
a permanently deformed race of individuals, it is rather 
dificult to understand how the belief in the possible here- 
dity of mutilations has survived so long. It must be set 
beside that other belief in maternal impressions, so old, so 
often exploded, yet still so firmly held by many. It is not 
possible here to go into the evidence in connexion with 
this question of mutilations. Those who desire to see the 
subject fully treated may be referred to the last essay in 
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the Clarendon Press collection of Weismann’s papers. Here 
it need only be said that belief in the transmissibility of 
mutilations has now disappeared from scientific minds. 

As regards the inheritance of other acquired conditions, 
Weismann was at first supposed to deny that the environ- 
ment could produce any effect upon the included germs 
and therefore upon the individuals into which they might 
develop. We say “ supposed,” for this was generally taken 
to be his meaning, though, in the work now under consi- 
deration, he states that this view was a misunderstanding 
of his position, and complains (11, 195) that he has “ been 
frequently and persistently credited with maintaining that 
the germ-plasm is invariable.”’ In any case, as will shortly 
be seen, he only allows that the environment can operate 
inavery roundabout manner uponthegerm-plasm. But what 
is this germ-plasm, and what, according to Weismann, are its 
characters? In order to explain this one must first consider 
the condition of a unicellular organism. Here we have an 
individual in which all functions, respiration, digestion 
and the like, take place in the same cell. When multipli- 
cation is to occur, the cell divides into two, each becoming 
a new and separate individual, neither of which can be 
spoken of as mother or as child. It is clear that such an 
individual can be killed by deprivation of moisture or by 
other means; but, given suitable conditions, there is no 
reason why such a form should ever die; it is potentially 
immortal. 

The first stage in the direction of complexity is to pass 
from the unicellular to the multicellular condition. A dif- 
ferentiation in function then takes places, certain cells 
being capable of one duty but incapable of another, until 
we come to the condition of complexity met with in the 
mammal, for example, where we have nerve cells, muscle 
cells, liver cells and the like, all derived from the single- 
celled fertilized ovum, and all capable of performing their 
own functions and no others. Now, according to Weis- 
mann, the first stage in this process of differentiation is the 
cutting off of some of the original germ-substance to form 
the germ-substance of future generations. This substance, 
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thus cut off, is as much derived from the first germ as the 
two unicellular organisms were developed from one. It is 
consequently, like these organisms, potentially immortal. 
The rest of the germ, which goes to make the body or 
soma, is mortal; it is the home, the protector and the 
nourisher of the immortal germ-plasm. The soma is the 
visible part; the germ-plasm is invisible except under 
the microscope; but it is the invisible part which is handed 
on, not the visible. Hence, according to this view of 
things, the germ-plasm in an individual is the same as 
that which was in his progenitors, and in theirs back to the 
n” generation. Consequently the individual really is his 
ancestors, and, therefore, naturally would resemble them. 

This is the first and most fundamental point in Weis- 
mann’s theory. Now for the next. Is this germinal sub- 
stance (which he considers to be the chromatin filaments 
of the nucleus of the germinal cell) a simple substance, or 
has it an architecture, so to speak, of its own? Simple in 
chemical composition it is not, for dead nuclein, which is, 
of course, the only kind which can be examined, has a com- 
plicated chemical formula. But is it otherwise simple or in- 
different? To put the matter plainly, if a little crudely, 
suppose we could divide the chromatin up into its ultimate 
units—not chemical but vital—always supposing that it 
consists of such units, would all these units be like to one 
another and capable, in case of necessity, of replacing one 
another? Or, on the other hand, would each have its own 
characteristics, as the cells of the human body have each 
their own characteristics and functions? Such is the guise 
under which the old question of preformation or epigenesis 
now presents itself to us. To the preformationists—or evo- 
lutionists, as they were then called—of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, unacquainted with the knowledge which the micro- 
scope has given us of the germ cells, the germ was almost 
a miniature—of course an extremely minute miniature— 
of the adult form, and its development was merely an un- 
folding of already existing parts. Bonnet, who was the pro- 
tagonist of this theory, did not hold that his miniature model 
was exactly like the perfect animal, but taught that it con- 
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sisted of “elementary parts’’ only, which he thought of as 
a net, whose meshes were filled up, during development, 
and by means of nutrition, with an infinite number of other 
parts. 

On the other hand the supporters of epigenesis, the first 
of whom was K. von Wolff, held that there was no minia- 
ture model in the germ. According to this school there 
arose in the simnle substance of the germ, from the forma- 
tive powers inherent in it, a long series of stages of develop- 
ment, each one more complex than that which preceded it, 
until the perfect form was arrived at. Weismann and Hert- 
wig may be looked upon as the exponents of the modern 
forms of these two views. The former believes that deve- 
lopment is the becoming visible of complexity previously 
hidden from us; the latter that it is a new formation of 
complexity. 


I assume [says the former] that the germ-plasm consists of a large 
number of different living parts, each of which stands in a definite 
relation to particular cells or kinds of cells in the organism to be 
developed, that is, they are “primary constituents”’ in the sense that 
their co-operation in the production of a particular part of the 
organism is indispensable, the part being determined both as to its 
existence and its nature by the predestined particles of the germ- 


plasm.— Vol. 1, 355. 
Hertwig, on the contrary, holds that 


the embryological development of an organism is no mosaic work. 
The parts of an organism develop in relation to each other, the 
development of a part depending upon the development of the 
whole.* 


It will be seen that these two views are diametrically op- 
posed to one another. 

Let us now follow Weismann’s theory a little more 
closely. The germ-plasm of a given cell is, he teaches, made 
up of a number of “ids,” each of which is the complex of 
primary constituents necessary to the production of a com- 
plete individual. A compound of several of these is an 

* The Biological Problem of To-Day. ‘Translated by Chalmers Mitchell. 
Heinemann 1896. 
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“idant.” The “id” is made up of “ determinants,” and 
there is one determinant for each portion of the body which 
is capable of independent variation. Some of these must 
belong to very minute areas. 


Thus, forinstance, in many human families there occurs a small 
pit, hardly as large as the head of a pin, in the skin of the ear, whose 
transmission I have observed from the grandmother to the son and 
to several grandchildren. In such a case there must be a minute 
something in the germ-plasm, not present in that of other human 
beings, which causes the origin, in the course of development or 
this little abnormality in the skin.—Vol. 1, 355. 


The “minute something” is the determinant for the 
part. It is obvious from this that there must be an enormous 
number of these determinants in the simplest form of body. 
But under further developments of Weismann’s system 
the multiplicity becomes something almost unthinkable. 
For it is clear that if we are to have a separate determinant 
for every part of the body capable of independent variation, 
and if—as we know is the case—the caterpillar and the 
butterfly, which comes from it, are both of them capable of 
independent variation, then the caterpillar must carry in its 
body the determinants which are subsequently to form the 
butterfly. Moreover, both sets must have existed side by 
side in the egg. Then there are the reserve determinants 
which will be mentioned in connexion with the question of 
regeneration. And, finally, we even hear of “highly deve- 
loped musical determinants, which we must assume in the 
case of musical genius”’ (vol. 11, 149). 

Smaller even than the determinants are the “ biophors,”’ 
which are the vital units of the germ, and may be looked 
upon as separate living things, so to speak, existing in that 
microcosm the germ-cell; units “which feed and reproduce, 
which assimilate and which bear a charm against the assimi- 
lating power of the surrounding protoplasm”’ (1, 401). 

In some shape or another such vital units have been 
thought of by many scientific writers, since we have the 
“physiological units” of Herbert Spencer, the “gemmules”’ 
of Darwin, the “idioblasts” of Hertwig, the “micelle”’ of 
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Nageli and the “ pangenes’’ of de Vries. These vital units 
are the bearers of the characters of cells in the adult 
organism. 

Perhaps it is well to pause at this moment, and to remind 
the reader that all these things just named and described 
are pure assumptions, not one of them being demonstrable 
by the microscope, unless indeed an “idant” may be the 
same as a single thread of chromatin, which is an unproved 
and probably unprovable assumption. It is necessary to 
insist upon this because, when reading the book, one is apt 
to be so much carried away by the writer’s earnestness and 
thorough faith in his own views, as to forget that the things 
of which he is treating are pure creatures of his imagina- 
tion, which may possibly have an existence, but, on the 
other hand, quite as likely may not. Now let us turn to 
some of the difficulties which have been brought forward. 
Let us see how Weismann answers them. During this part 
of our examination we shall be reminded of the writer who 
said, “Give me my one impossible situation, and I will 
construct you a story.’’ For Weismann seems to say: “Give 
me my determinants, and I will explain anything you can 
ask me.”’ First, it is inquired how galls can be accounted 
for, since there can be no such things as gall-determinants. 
“Of course there are not,” replies Weismann, but “ the 
specific nature of the different kinds of plant-cells, prede- 
termined by their determinants, is such that, through the 
abnormal influences exercised upon them by the larve, 
they are compelled to a special reaction which results in 
the formation of galls” (1, 385). Our writer will hear of 
no vital phenomena in the cell or the plant, but surely in 
the explanation given above—a kind of biological parallelo- 
gram of forces—we are not very far from something like 
the famous virtus dormitiva. 

Then, in the second place, he is asked how he accounts 
for the remarkable phenomena connected with the shaking 
apart of the cells which make up the eight-cell stage of the 
development of Amphioxus. Here each cell, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have formed one-eighth of an 
Amphioxus, forms an entire and undivided Amphioxus. 
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And his reply is, “it is only necessary to assume that the 
segmentation-cells, which develop in the isolated condition 
as Sf they were intact eggs, still contain the complete germ- 
plasm, and that the differential segregation into groups of 
determinants with dissimilar hereditary tendencies takes 
place later’’ (vol. 1, 406). 

Again, he is called upon to deal with the great question 
of regeneration. The fresh-water ydra can be cut up into 
almost any number of pieces, and out of each one of them 
a new complete Aydra may arise. The same may be done 
with a little moss known as Funaria hygrometrica, from every 
minute fragment of which a new plant will arise. Think 
how many willow-trees can be grown from a single willow 
by means of cuttings! Passing to worms, Lumbriculus has 
been cut up into twenty-six pieces each two millimetres in 
length, and most of them formed new complete animals. 
A much more highly organized animal, the water-newt or 
triton, can regrow its limbs. Spallanzani six times cut the 
legs off a single newt, and six times the animal grew those 
limbs again. Weismann admits that these cases “certainly 
do not afford any special evidence of its validity,” i.e., the 
validity of his theory, “as an interpretation” (xx, 11, 7), 
but he has his reply, for speaking of the Aydra, he says: 


The animal’s high regenerative capacity must, therefore, depend 
on the fact that certain cells of the ectoderm are equipped with the 
complete determinant-complex of the ectoderm, in the form of an 
inactive accessory idioplasm, which is excited to regenerative activity 
by the stimulus of wounding, and that, in the same way, the cells 
of the endoderm are equipped with the whole determinant-complex 
of the endoderm.—Vol. u, 5. 


Let us again pause and consider the enormous com- 
plexity of the cellular mechanism postulated by this theory. 
Fach cell, or, at least, a very large number of the cells, in 
an organism like /ydra, must contain not merely the sub- 
stances required for the carrying on of its own activities, 
but also the highly complex determinants necessary for 
the rebuilding of the body, should an accident occur and 
the cell in question be called upon to take up that duty. 
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Remember also that this is an accident which may not 
happen to more than one out of a million cells so provided. 
Surely this is a very wasteful expenditure of the highly 
organized germ-plasm and its determinants. Of course, the 
complexity of the theory is not necessarily an argument 
against it. It is not impossible for the tiny sphere of the 
germ-cell to be packed with a multitude of independent 
fragments. Nageli calculated thata “moneron” 0.6mm. in 
diameter might contain a 100 billions of vital particles, if 
its dry substance be taken as ten per cent of the whole. 
Professor M’Kendrick says: 


Small as the reproductive body formed by the fusion of the male 
and female elements is, it is still large enough to contain mi//ions of 
organic molecules having a complexity of structure as great as that 
of a molecule of albumen. 


Well has it been observed that 


the physicists report that the image of a Great Eastern filled with 
framework as intricate as that of the daintiest watch does not exag- 
gerate the possibilities of molecular complexity in a spermatozoon, 
whose actual size may be less than the smallest dot on the watch’s 
face. 


But it is at least fair to remark that the theory is a toler- 
ably complex one to be built up entirely upon a system of 
“vital units,” which no one has ever seen or can ever 
demonstrate. The author of the theory frankly admits all 
this, but contends that his assumptions are justified by the 
facts of nature. Well, let us see what another eminent 
scientific man has to say on that head. Professor Hertwig 
of Berlin is a man whose name is known wherever biolo- 
gists exist. He has no odium theologicum, nor is there any 
other reason why he should regard the facts as teaching a 
different lesson, but the reason that Weismann’s assump- 
tions are not the kind of assumptions which appeal to him. 
Let us hear what he says of the views which we have been 
explaining : 

When, to satisfy our craving for causality, biologists transform 
the visible complexity of the adult organism into a latent complexity 
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of the germ, and try to express this by imaginary tokens, by minute 
and complicated particles coherent into a system, they are making 
a phantasmal image which, indeed, apparently may satisfy the crav- 
ing for causality (to satisfy which it was invented), but which 
eludes the control of concrete thought, by dealing with a com- 
plexity that is latent and perhaps only imaginary. Thus, craftily, 
they prepare for our craving after causality a slumbrous pillow, in 
the manner of the philosophers who would refer the creation of the 
world to a supernatural principle. But their pillow of sleep is dan- 
gerous for biological research; he who builds such castles in the air 
easily mistakes his imaginary bricks, invented to explain the com- 
plexity, for real stones. He entangles himself in the cobwebs of his 
own thoughts, which seem to him so logical, that finally he trusts 
the labour of his mind more than nature herself.* 


Poor Weismann! this was “the most unkindest cut of 
all,’ that he should be reckoned as no better than one of 
those who believe in a Divine Creator. 

But we have not yet done with our “vital units” and 
their performances. They not merely exist, side by side, in 
that microcosm the germ-cell, says their inventor, but they 
war ceaselessly with one another. This struggle between 
the vital units is the process of “germinal selection”? which 
Weismann postulates in order to account for the occurrence 
of variations and to explain how the environment can act 
on the germ. There are, he says, marked fluctuations in the 
nutritive stream supplied to the germ-plasm as it lies in the 
body; fluctuations which may be, and, in many cases, doubt- 
less are, the result of changes in the environment. Such 
changes in the nutritive stream may affect some of these 
determinants favourably and some unfavourably. Thus in 
that internecine strife in which they are engaged, some will 
be assisted to gain the mastery, whilst others have impedi- 
ments placed in their way. Such very briefly is the theory 
of germinal selection; and any one who considers care- 
fully what it means will see that, through it, Weismann 
once more comes back to that influence of external condi- 
tions upon the germ which he set out, if not to deny, at 
least to minimize. For if the vital units make up the germ, 


* The Biological Problem of To-day, p. | 
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and the vital units can be affected by the nutritive stream, 
and this again may be altered by external conditions, is it 
not clear that external conditions alter the character of the 
germ, which is precisely what Lamarck and Darwin claimed? 
Let us look at one example of this. Po/yommatus phlwas, the 
“fire-butterfly,” presents two forms, a northern and 
southern, with different colourings. Now the colouring of 
the southern form can be induced in the northern, by 
the action of a higher temperature, showing 


that the direct influence of higher temperature affects the quality of 
the nutritive fluids in the germ-plasm, and thereby at the same time 
the determinants of one or more kinds of wing-scales are caused to 
vary in all the ids in the same direction, in such a fashion that they 
give rise to black scales instead of the former red-gold ones. It is 
thus certain that there are external influences which cause particular 
determinants to vary in a particular manner.—11, 137. 


It will now begin to be clear to the reader that it is pos- 

sible to explain anything which may be discovered in nature 
in terms of the “vital unit” theory. On the one hand 
“the phyletic modification of the limbs in the ungulates 
has taken place with striking uniformity in the fore and 
hind extremities; no animal has ever been one-hoofed in 
front and two-hoofed behind” (vol. m, 189). Clearly we 
have to do with “ germ-plasmic correlations, and we have 
assumed from the very first that the different determinants 
and groups of determinants do indeed stand in definite and 
close relationship to one another” (vol. 11, 189). On the 
other hand, we find the kangaroo with remarkably large 
and strong hind-limbs and equally remarkably small = 
weak fore-limbs—that is to say, with a striking want of 
uniformity in his fore and hind extremities. « This, it 
seems to me, is only possible when amphimixis””—of which 
we have yet to treat—“ brings about in one individual a 
favourable coincidence of the chance germinal variations of 
the determinants of the fore- and hind-limbs”’ (vol. 1, 
197). Finally, as a crowning example of what may be done 
in the way of explaining facts, /umbriculus, of which men- 
tion has already been made, can regenerate itself if cut 
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into a number of segments transversely, but cannot re- 
generate itself if it is divided longitudinally. 


The reason must lie in the fact that the primary constituents for 
this kind of regeneration are wanting, and they are so because a 
longitudinal splitting of this cylindrical and relatively thin animal 
never occurs under natural conditions, and thus could not be pro- 
vided against by nature. 


Here again we seem to be within measurable distance of 
our old friend the dirtus dormitiva. 

Mention has just been made of the word amphimixis, 
a state of affairs in which Weismann finds another cause of 
variation. It is well known that whilst most forms above 
the rank of unicellular organisms multiply bi-sexually, 
parthenogenesis occurs in other forms, and, it may be 
added, in a rather wide range of forms. 

In the ova of both forms certain changes take place be- 
‘ore development or even fertilization—in the cases where 
1-sexual development or amphimixis is the rule—can com- 
mence. These changes consist in the extrusion of part of 
the nuclear material in the form of what are known as 
“nolar bodies.” Two of these are cast out in cases of 
bi-sexual, one in parthenogenetic development. Now, 
according to Weismann, this process relieves the ovum of a 
certain number of particles of ancestral germ-plasm, chance 
determining which may be taken and which left. Thus in 
one descendant the germ-plasmata of a, e, i, 0, u ancestors 
may be got rid of, in another those of v, w, x,y,z. The result 
will be that the two descendants will vary in accordance with 
the kind of germ-plasms which they retain or lose. Hence 
amphimixis, or bi-sexual development, is, according to his 
reading of the facts, a mechanism for causing variation. 
According to others, as Haycraft, it is a mechanism for 
keeping the race constant—an absolutely opposite conclu- 
sion. Karl Pearson, from a biometrical study of the results of 
the two kinds of development, says, “ Variability is not a 
product of bi-parental inheritance. .. Whatever be the 
physiological function of sex in evolution, it is not the 
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production of greater variability.”” And Archdall Reid 
concludes: 


Though nearly all biologists have supposed that progressive variation, 
and therefore evolution, is largely due to bi-parental reproduction, 
there is, in fact, in the whole range of biological literature not one 
iota of evidence which supports that view. Men, as in so many 
instances, have accepted a dogma without proof and have held it 
without inquiry. 


Here then again we come to a direct and fundamental 
difference of opinion amongst men of science as to the 
interpretation of one of the best-known and most remark- 
able phenomena of life, that of bisexual development. In 
the face of this contradiction, what is one to think of 
theories which are built upon so uncertain a foundation? 
That the question should be discussed; that any number 
of facts should be brought together; that provisional 
hypotheses should be set up with a view to seeing how facts 
tally with them—all this is well. But that such hypotheses 
should be erected into dogmata and belief in them de- 
manded, is to ask more than one is prepared to concede. 

Weismann’s “vital units” live their own lives, so to 
speak. But granting this to be true we are still confronted 
with the question: What makes each of them live? 
What sets agoing and keeps agoing the processes, compli- 
cated and potent, of which these little units are the theatre? 
To this question Weismann has a clear negative answer. It 
is not a vital process of any kind. If one seeks for a further 
explanation and asks why vital influences are out of court, 
it is true that one obtains no very certain response. In the 
last analysis it would seem to be argued that there is no 
such thing as a vital force because it cannot be seen or 
demonstrated, a form of argument which, if one agreed with 
it, might be turned with considerable force against the 
doctrine of the “ vital units” itself, and indeed against the 
whole of the germ-plasm theory. 

But if there is no such thing as vital force, what does 
the work? Is it a chemical, or a physical, or a chemico- 
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physical operation? It is quite clear that no explanation of 


this kind will suffice. 


Thus from all sides we are forced to the conclusion that the 
germ-substance on the whole owes its marvellous power of de- 
velopment not only to its chemico-physical constitution, whether 
that be eminently simple or marvellously complex, but to the fact 
that it consists of many and different kinds of “primary consti- 
tuents” (4n/agen), that is groups of vital units equipped with the 
forces of life, and capable of remaining latent in a passive state, 
until they are affected by a liberating stimulus and on this account 
able to interpose successively in development.—V ol. 1, 402. 


Again we hear of “internal forces”; of “ vital affinities ” 
(vol. 1, 347); and of mysterious “ stimuli.”’ 


That double determinants, male and female, for the differently 
formed parts of the two sexes, must be assumed to exist in the 
germ-plasm has already been said, and we have to suppose that the 
same stimulus—usually unknown to usx—which incites the determi- 
nants of the primary sexual characters to activity also liberates those 
of the secondary characters.—Vol. 1, 389. 


Some of these may be external stimuli, but there are also 
“intra-organismal stimuli, that is, the influences exerted 
in a mysterious manner by other parts of the animal on 
parts which are in process of regeneration” (vol. 11, 24). 
Finally we read of “constellations of energy, co-ordina- 
tions of matter and the energies immanent therein” 
(vol. 1, 403). 

But it is clear that none of these things are, in their 
describer’s mind, at all like a “vital force,’’ for this he 
denies and brings arguments to show that it is not neces- 


5 5 . . . . . 
sary “to fall back upon a belief in a spiritus rector in the or- 


ganism ”’ (11, 19). 

Lastly, has the author anything to tell us as to how these 
vital units first came into existence? Yes, he has essayed a 
reply to this question also. 

As we have already concluded that “at no time have 
organisms been called forth out of nothing by the mighty 
word of a Creator”’ (1, 6)—though nothing is said as to the 
possibility of a Creator having formed living organisms 
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from pre-existent matter—there are “only two possibilities: 
either they have been borne to our earth from outside, 
from somewhere else in the universe [which would, of 
course, only shift the question of their origin one stage 
further off |, or they have originated upon our earth itself 
through what is called ‘spontaneous generation ’—generatio 
spontanea”’ (11, 364). Now, as we all know, every effort to 
prove the existence of spontaneous generation has so far 
failed. It is true, all that this amounts to is that no ex- 
periment has ever yet succeeded in showing that spontane- 
ous generation takes place, and there are those who urge that 
some experiment may yet turn out to be successful. Well, 
science is based on observed facts; and this at least may be 
said that all the facts so far observed, and all the observa- 
tions of Pasteur and the most acute experimentalists who 
have yet lived, are totally opposed to the theory of spon- 
taneous generation. Others, again, have held, like Huxley, 
that if we could “look beyond the abyss of geologically 
recorded time,” we might be witnesses “of the evolution 
of living protoplasm from not- living matter.”” Weismann 
agrees with those who deny the possibility of the introduc- 
tion of living matter on a meteorite from some other 
sphere, and hence for him spontaneous generation is a 
“logical necessity” (11, 366). He admits that up to now 
“all attempts to discover the conditions [under which 
spontaneous generation might occur] have been futile.” 
Moreover, he does not believe that such experiments can 
ever be successful, “not because the conditions must be so 
peculiar in nature that we cannot reproduce them, but 
above all because we should not be able to perceive the 
results of a successful experiment” (11, 367). Here, again, 
we find ourselves in a region where observed fact is impos- 
sible. Huxley desired us to cast our gaze upon a period 
which no man ever saw and of which no man can know 
anything ; Weismann tells us that if there had been a man 
there, and if he had been provided with the most complete 
scientific armamentarium, he could not have seen what was 
taking place. And this, he continues, “I shall be able to 
prove convincingly without difficulty.””» What is his proof? 
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Well, if one admits the existence of vital units living side 
by aide! in the microcosm of the germ, it is only one step fur- 
ther to imagine them carrying on independent existences 
outside the germas detached organisms. Clearly then the first 
organisms were biophors, and, as we cannot see a biophor, 
it is obvious that when they first appeared, even if the 
observer had been there and had been searching for them, 
his search must have been in vain. Indeed it would be hard 
to prove that they are not being produced all around us 
every day at this very moment. 

It may be well to quote the actual words of the writer 
on this point. 


In regard to them [the biophors] alone is the possibility of origin 
through purely chemico-physical causes, without the co-operation 
of life already existing, admissible. It is only in regard to them 
that spontaneous generation is not inconceivable. We must, there- 
fore, assume that, at some time or other in the history of the earth, 
the conditions necessary to the development of these little invisible 
particles must have existed, and that the whole subsequent develop- 
ment of the organic world must have depended upon an aggrega- 
tion of these biophors into larger complexes, and upon their diffe- 
rentiation within these complexes. We shall never be able, then, 
directly to observe spontaneous generation, for the simple reason 
that the smallest and lowest living particles which could arise 
through it, the Biophoridz, are so extremely far below the limits 
of visibility that there is no hope of our ever being able to perceive 
them even if we should succeed in producing them by spontaneous 
generation.—ll, 369. 


In his amusing excursus on the “awful German lan- 
guage "’ Mark Twain declares that the sentences in that 
language are too much given to parenthesis; there is the 
parenthesis, the re-parenthesis, the re-re-parenthesis and 
theall-embracing King parenthesis. So in this theory we have 
the assumption, the re-assumption, the re-re-assumption and 
the all-embracing King-assumption. It is assumed that the 
substance of the germ-cell is not simple but complex; it is 
assumed that this ‘complex body is made up of determinants 
for different parts of the body ; it is assumed that these 
again are built up of vital units each living its own life, 
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struggling with its neighbours, influenced by the nutritive 
stream by which it is bathed; and, finally, by an all-embra- 
cing King assumption, these unseen, unprovable vital units 
are erected into a new family of living beings, the “ Bio- 
phoridz,”’ and we are told they were spontaneously gene- 
rated, and that no man can prove the contrary, for they 
are, and must always be, invisible. Surely the spinning of 
theories can go no further than this. 

Even its author at times allows himself to doubt ; for in 
one place he says—and with these wise words we must 
leave the subject of this book : 


While dead albumen is certainly nearly allied to living matter, 
it is precisely life that it lacks; and as yet we do not know what 
kinds of chemical difference prevail between the dead proteid and 
the living ; indeed, we must honestly confess that it is a mere 
assumption when we take for granted that there are only chemico- 
physical differences between the two. It cannot be proved, in the 
meantime, that there is not another unknown power in the living 
protoplasm, a “‘vitalistic principle,” a “‘life-force’’ on the activity 
of which these specific phenomena of life, and particularly the con- 
tinually repeated alternation of disruption and reconstruction of the 
living substance, dissimilation and assimilation, growth and multi- 


plication depend (vol. m1, 369). 
BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE 


































IRISH UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


(): July 1, 1901, a royal warrant was issued appointing 


a Commission “to inquire into the present condition 
of the Higher, General and Technical Education available 
in Ireland outside Trinity College, Dublin.” 

At the same time the most explicit assurances were given 
by the Lord Lieutenant that the Commission was not a mere 
device for shelving the question of University Education, 
which was then being agitated-rather energetically by she 
Catholicsof Ireland. The Government, heannounced, meant 
business, and his word was accepted as the pledge of the 
Cabinet that legislation would follow on the report. 

Needless to say it has not. The final report of the Com- 
mission was issued on February 28, 1903, but from that 
day to this nothing has been done. The Unionists soon after 
entered on their course of reaction, and sank more deeply 
into the mire of Orangeism under the distinguished leader- 
ship of Mr Sloan, M. P. ,and Lord Londonderry, until their 
disappearance afew months ago;and thereportof their Royal 
Commission will probably be found by their successors in 
some pigeon-hole in the Castle. 

Yet this report has not been altogether lost. [t lets in a 
flood of light on the manner in which Ireland is governed, 
and the condition to which the education of her people has 
been reduced. This Commission, composed almost entirely 
of English and Scotch educational experts of the very high- 
est eminence, has put on record a description of education 
as it exists in Ireland of which one may with perfect safety 
affirm that it could not be paralleled in any country of the 
civilized world. 

Ireland is poor, and for many years has been sinking into 
a deeper poverty ; its population has been decreasing at a 
rate which is a source of national anxiety; every phase of 
lifeisexhibiting symptoms of failure and decay; yet the brain- 
power of its people, the one element of strength and health 
which the country possesses, and by which, if properly 
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developed, everything might be regained, lies a neglected 
and wasted force which, for some inscrutable reason, no 
English Government will bring into play. 

Over thirty years azo Mr Gladstone said that the con- 
dition of university education in Ireland was “bad, scanda- 
lously bad.” Is it better to-day ? Since the year 1873 what 
strides every country of the civilized world has made in 
education! For us the one change, whether we are to call it 
improvement or not, was the substitution of the Royal for 
the old Queen’s University. For a university of a true type 
academically, although by the conditions of its constitution 
it was available only for a small section of the people of the 
country, we got an examining board for all parties. Instead 
of widening the charter of that university by a constructive 
policy, the British Parliament destroyed the one true prin- 
ciple which it embodied ; broke the key-stone of the arch, 
and scattered its colleges into isolation from one another and 
from all university life; and instead of education gave exa- 
minations impartially to the Catholics and the Presbyterians 
of Ireland. The result is that the twenty-seven years of the 
Royal University’s existence have been barren of any national 
results, and, if any good is to be done now, we have to strike 
back and pick up the true idea of a university as an institu- 
tion that teaches. 

On these points nothing could be more distinét and em- 
phatic than the findings of the Royal Commission, of which 
it will be useful to quote a few: 


But while those who have administered the system have done 
their utmost to make it work well and smoothly, the system itself 
suffers from incurable defects.—P. 22. 

Degrees are conferred without any evidence of academic training. 
—P. 22. 

The sole test of merit lies in the examination results.—P. 22. 

Hence we have the spectacle of an examining university which 
fails to exhibit the one virtue which is associated with a university 
of the kind—that of inspiring confidence in its examination results. 
—P. 24. 

It is not too much to say that the great dis-service rendered to 
Ireland by the Royal University consists in the lowered ideal of 
university life and education which too generally prevail.—P. 25. 
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To the students the decay of the old academic principle has been 
an incalculable loss.—P. 25. 

It has seriously impaired the value of the university education 
which was previously in existence. On this side its influence has 
been one of positive destruction.—P. 24. 


Reading thiscondemnation of the very institution of which 
this same report states that “for the mass of the Irish people 
it has been the Royal University or nothing,” one asks in 
wonder how it is possible that any Government can treat a 
nation so cruelly and unjustly. We know of old that there is 
little or no correspondence between Irish opinion and the 
laws under which we live. Our position is the reverse of that 
in England. There the rule is, find out what the people want 
and do it. With us it 1s, find out what the people want and 
don’t do it. Yet there must be some limit to the unreason- 
ableness and perversity of alien legislation; and one might 
hope that it would be reached at the state of things reveales 1 
by this report of the Royal Commission. 

In the first place the responsibility rests upon the Union- 
ist party. [he Royal Commission was appointed by them 
with an express engagement made bytheir Lord Lieutenant, 
who was a member of the Cabinet, that its report was not 
to be left a dead letter. Besides, as Unionists they were 
pledged to the principle that the Imperial Parliament could 
and would do for Ireland everything that a just Irish legis- 
lature would do; and in this particular instance the very 
religious difficulty, which was a bar for others, did not exist 
for them, who in England and Scotland were avowed and 
uncompromising denominationalists. 

Yet with every reason of political consistency and expe- 
dience urging them to do a great and far-reaching act of 
justice they allowed the least enlightened of their followers 
to dictate their policy in Ireland, "and by doing so roused 
against themselves such a feeling of contempt and anger 
that even the undoubtedly great and beneficent measures 
which they had passed for the country received little or no 
recognition. 

Well, they are gone; and the question is, how shall we fare 
under their Liberal successors? In some respects the con- 
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ditions of the problem have changed. There is no use in 
disguising from ourselves the fact, with which we have to 
reckon, that the Liberals, on the whole, have not much 
sympathy with religious education other than that of the 
Nonconformist type. But as a compensation for us Irish 
Catholics they appeal to their Home Rule principles, which, 
as they practically cover the whole field of politics, neces- 
sarily would include the settlement of our own educational 
claims. Up to a certain point there is some force in this 
contention, but it does not seem to be a complete answer. 

In the first place, apart from the question of Home Rule, 
it can hardly be claimed that the British Parliament, as long 
as it makes laws for Ireland, has a right to determine the 
nature of those laws by English religious prejudices, and not 
in accordance with the needs and wishes of the Irish people. 
Lord Dudley’s famous dictum, “ to govern Ireland accord- 
ing to Irish ideas,” seems to be valid for Whigs and Tories, 
and any other conception of government can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from tyranny. 

Then, as against the Liberal party the case 1s more or less 
foreclosed. In the year 1898 the present writer addressed a 
letter to the Times in reference to a statement made by Mr 
John Ellis, M.P., to the effect that there was amongst the 
Liberal party “a deep-rooted and widespread hostility”’ to 
the project of setting up a university for Catholics, and 
inquired how, if that were so, the same Liberals, in the year 
1893, voted to a man for the following clause of the Home 


Rule Bill: 


The powers of the Irish Legislature shall not extend to the 
making of any laws whereby there may be established or endowed 
out of the public funds any Theological Chair or any University or 
College in which the conditions set out in the University of Dub- 
lin Abolition of ‘Tests Act are not observed. 


To this Mr John Ellis replied in a letter to the Times of 
November 25, 1898, that he did support the 1893 Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, and did assent to the words quoted 
being inserted in the Bill on August 18, 1893,0n the motion 
of the Government; that nothing that had happened since 
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caused him to regret that vote; that he refused to answer any 
hypothetical question as to what he would do in respect of 
a Bill not then promulgated; but that the academic and in- 
teresting discussion of the previous February 16 and 17 
“did not at all reveal in speech the widespread and deep- 
rooted hostility existing on both sides of the House to the 
idea thrown out.”’ 

This letter did not carry us much further than the origi- 
nal statement of which it was simply arepetition, but another 
member of Parliament—a very prominent Liberal, I believe, 
Mr R. W. Perks—offered in the Times of the same date an 
answer that in itself is most complete, and if it only fulfilled 
one very essential condition would entirely exonerate the 
writer and the whole rank and file of the Liberal party from 
any charge of inconsistency. According to him the genesis 
of the clause was singular. It “ was not in the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893 as introduced. It was slipped into the Bill with- 
out notice being put upon the paper late one evening in 
August before the Bill went to the House of Lords. The 
clause was agreed to by the two front benches, and was 
adopted without a division.” This statement would certainly 
relieve Mr Perks and the body of the Liberals from a great 
part of their responsibility, but at the expense of convidt- 
ing Mr Gladstone and Mr Morley, with the complicity of 
Mr A. J. Balfour, of underhand and dishonest conduét. It 
labours, however, under the greater disadvantage of being 
at variance with fact. The clause was not “slipped” into 
the Bill. It is true that it was not in the original draft, be- 
cause it arose out of an amendment which was moved by 
Mr Balfour, who was sustained by the full strength of the 
Unionist opposition. The report of the debate in Hansard 
for August 18, 1893, on this very clause, fills forty-one 
columns, and it was only at the end of this prolonged dis- 
cussion that finally,on the motion of Mr Morley, the clause 
was accepted on all hands as a reasonable compromise. In 
the face of these facts Mr Perks’ defence of himself and 
his allies would suggest that he did not follow the Home 
Rule debates with very close attention, or give his votes on 
grave constitutional issues with an appropriate sense of his 
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responsibilities. Possibly he was not very much in earnest 
at the time, and may have salved his conscience with the 
hope that the Home Rule Bill would not become law. 

It was obvious that these letters of Mr Ellis and Mr 
Perks were insufficient, and accordingly a further, and |] 
must allow a much sounder explanation, was given by Mr 
Carvil Williams in a letter which appeared in the Times of 
the 29th of the same month. His view was that “ that clause 
only permitted, by implication, the Irish Legislature if it 
thought fit to create a Roman Catholic University for Ire- 
land, provided that no Theological Chair were endowed out 
of public funds and that the conditions of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Abolition of Tests Act were observed. Had the 
measure become law and had such an institution been 
founded, the responsibility would have rested on the Irish 
people through their Parliamentary representatives. But 
what is now proposed is that the Imperial Parliament repre- 
senting England, Wales and Scotland, as well as Ireland, 
shall assume the responsibility of creating an Irish Roman 
Catholic University and of endowing it out of Imperial 
funds.” 

But this answer also is insufficient. An English politician 
may certainly with a clear conscience vote to establish a Par- 
liament in Ireland, although he well knows that it will do 
things which he and the English Parliament would not do. 
But, on the other hand, it may be said that on this question ot 
Higher Education the Liberals went much farther than pro- 
posing toset upan Irish Parliament, taking chance for its legi- 
slation. By positive enactment they committed to it powers 
defined in explicit terms to deal with the question. This will 
appear more evident by contrasting their attitude towards 
Church endowment with this clause about the university. As 
Liberals, they would not endow the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, nor would they endow a university for Catholics; but 
thetr opposition was very different in each case. On the en- 
dowment of religion they expressly reserved all powers from 
the Irish Legislature; dealing with the university ques- 
tion, they measured and weighed the powers which they 
were willing to concede, and within these limits gave full 
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freedom of action to the same body. It was as if they said, 
“Endowment of a Church in Ireland we consider bad, and 
on no condition: shall we give you power to grant it: a 
university for Catholics is a different thing ; and, provided 
you adopt the Tests Act and do not endow the teaching of 
Theology, you may work away.” And it is worth while 
noting that Mr Morley has always maintained that this 
clause in the Bill of 1893 was final against the Liberals that 
voted for it. 

But, as we say in Ireland, all this is “neither here nor 
there.’’ The Liberals are now in power, and command such 
a majority that they can almost do what they like. If they 
are still faithful to their views and principles of 1893, not 
theoretically and in abstracto, but in the concrete form of 
legislation, then we have no more to say about university 
reform, which is covered and included by the concession of 
Home Rule. 

But, on the other hand, if the Liberals are only theoretic 
Home Rulers, and are actual Unionists, or will only ad- 
minister HHome Rule in homeopathic doses, we are surely 
entitled to ask them what they propose to do in the mean- 
time for the proper government of Ireland in the matter 
of Higher Education, which is in a state that is a scandal 
to the Government and an insuperable barrier to all pro- 
gress. Their sympathy with our aspirations for self-govern- 
ment is excellent in its way: their suggestion that in some 
future Parliament they may be able to bring the question 
into the region of fact may have an element of hope in it 
for some minds, but for us who are looking at generation 
after generation of the youth of our country going out 
into the world scarce half “made up,” to be told that reform 
in education must wait upon Home Rule, and that Home 
Rule must be deferred to the Greek Kalends, “is not,”’ as 
the Americans say, “good enough.” 

But if this unwillingness of many Liberals to deal direct- 
ly with the question of Higher Education in Ireland is 
not a mere cover for religious bigotry and intolerance, 
and represents a sincere though illogical frame of mind, it 
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does not seem impossible to find a course which would 
meet their difficulty. 

They want a “ buffer”’ between them and the endowment 
of any institution which may be serviceable to Catholics: 
well, it seems to me that they have it in the senate of the 
Royal University. If they will not give us political, surely 
they may allow us educational Home Rule. If they will not 
permit Irishmen to manage their own national affairs, it is 
not easy to see on what grounds men of their principles, at 
least in theory, can refuse us the power to manage our own 
education. 

The senate of the Royal University labours for Irishmen 
under the disadvantage, which will probably be its greatest 
recommendation to the English Parliament, that nearly all 
its members have been nominated by the Crown. Anyhow 
this will clear them of all suspicion of denominationalism or 
any undue leaning towards Catholic or National interests. 
On the other hand, I must say that while in theory the 
constitution of the senate is indefensible, it has in fact 
worked well, and within its limited powers has acted fairly 
and impartially towards all interests that depend upon it. 
It is almost entirely non-elective, yet it is really represen- 
tative in a wide sense. Every religious body in Ireland— 
Catholics, Episcopalian Protestants, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists—have some of their members upon it, and I think that 
it speaks eloquently for the good sense and sagacity and 
judgement of the senate that it has no religious difficulty to 
deal with, or rather, that by its wise administration, it settled 
the religious difficulty long ago to the complete satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. Englishmen are prone to think of us 
here in Ireland as torn by religious dissension and ready to fly 
at one another’s throats ; it would be a surprise to them to 
witness the deliberations of the senators of the Royal Uni- 
versity, and see how Irishmen, if left alone, can come to 
know and to respect each other’s convictions, and work 
together for a common purpose. One of the supreme 
advantages, it seems to me, of entrusting the reform of 
university education to the senate of the Royal University 
is the fact that they have already surmounted the religious 
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difficulty, which looms as large as a mountain before the 
mind of every Englishman who attempts to deal with it. 

The senate includes the heads of the colleges which in 
a teaching university would become its constituents; and 
its graduates elect their representatives in convocation. 
The faculties of law and medicine are practically, although 
not formally, represented by some of the most distinguished 
judges and the most eminent medical men in Ireland, and 
together with these the wider interests of the general pub- 
licare provided for by a number of distinguished laymen. 
So that taking it altogether one would not find it easy to 
collect in Ireland a body so diversified in its constituents, 
so truly representative of what is most valuable in the 
intellectual life of the country, and so capable of co-ordi- 
nating the various interests which must meet in a national 
university. 

A very important consideration too isthe great experience 
which the senate has acquired through the administration 
of the Royal University. 

They-know, because they have touched with their hands, 
all the conditions of the problem to be solved; the materials 
and resources on which they can count; the possibilities of 
the case; the shoals and quicksands to be avoided. In a word, 
being Irishmen who have been administering for many 
years a very imperfect but at the same time influential and 
widespread institution, they know its shortcomings and 
the way to remedy them, and they understand the under- 
currents of Irish intellectual, social and religious life which 
have to be allowed for in any satisfactory solution of the 
case. 

For these reasons, it seems to me that an easier, a more 
thorough or a more national way of dealing with this ques- 
tion cannot be found than to put it into the hands of this 
body of Irishmen, and allow them to settle it. And if they 
were entrusted with that duty I would add that the less they 
were hampered by instructions and limitations devised in 
Parliament the better. They should get a free hand to do 
the best they could, but it would be most unsatisfactory if 
they found themselves pulled up at every turn by restric- 
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tions invented on 4 priori grounds in London by men who 
really do not understand this or any other Irish case. 

In the University Education Act of 1879 it was pro- 
vided by clause nine: 


And whereas it is desirable to promote the advancement of learn- 
ing in Ireland by means of the creation, out of the monies to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of exhibitions, scholarships, fellowshipsand other 
prizes, and also by the erection of suitable buildings in connexion 
with the university to be established under the said charter: Be it 
enacted that it shall be the duty of the senate, within twelve months 
of their first appointment, to prepare and forward to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or other chief governor or governors of Ireland, a scheme for 
the better advancement of university education in Ireland, by the pro- 
vision of buildings, including examination rooms and a library, in 
connexion with the university to be founded under any such charter, 
and by the establishment of exhibitions, etc., in which scheme the 
following conditions shall be observed. 


Then follow conditions that prizes of various kinds may 
be given tor proficiency in subjects of secular knowledge 
only, that they shall be held subject to a liability to perform 
duties as the senate shall think expedient, and that no student 
should hold any of them without taking into account the 
value of any previous prize, etc., which he may hold in any 
other university or college endowed with public money. 

No better or more pertinent precedent could be found 
now. If the same senate got the same freedom to reform 
their university according to modern needs that they re- 
ceived originally to organize it within the limits of examina- 
tions, it is extremely probable that Parliament and the 
country would find one great Irish question settled for 
them, and one element of discontent and disunion perma- 
nently removed. 

In the clause of the Act of 1879 which has just been 
quoted two things stand out: first that carte blanche was 
practically given to the senate, and secondly that they were 
to be provided with money by Parliament. 

With regard to the first, it has to be said that the scheme 
which the senate passed, making of course due allowance 
for their limited powers, has worked with perfect smooth- 
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ness, and has been accepted, as far as principle goes, with 
entire satisfaction by the people of every class who use the 
Royal University. 

Every one knows that the real purpose for which the Act 
of 1879 was passed was to bring university education, or 
rather university degrees, within the reach of Catholics 
without requiring them to study in the Queen’s Colleges. 
It was in the nature of a relief Act for Catholics; and we 
Catholics have to allow that the Protestant members of 
the senate have used their powers in the most broad- 
minded and liberal manner, and have enabled Catholics to 
avail themselves to the fullest extent of the advantages 
which the University offers. 

In this respect they went some length in the direction of 
the reform which is now being advocated. The creation of 
a body of fellows, and the assigning them as teachers to 
various colleges was a step, and an important step, towards 
that positive work of teaching which is far beyond the mere 
function of examination for which the University was 
founded, By this part of its scheme the senate made pos- 
sible for Catholics the maintenance of University College, 
which is the only institution in which university education 
in any sense is available for them. Fifteen of the Fellows of 
the Royal University hold their offices under an obligation 
imposed by the senate to teach in University College. 
Without this staff of teachers, with their salaries, which 
amount to £6,000 a year,it would have been simply impos- 
sible for the Catholic body in Ireland to take anything like 
the important part they have taken in the work of the 
Royal University. For this we undoubtedly owe a debt of 
gratitude to the senate, particularly to the Protestant 
senators. 

The Royal Commission terms this “an indireét and 
underhand”’ endowment of a Catholic denominational col- 
lege. However that may be, there it has been for the last 
twenty-seven years, and no one in Ireland objects to it or 
would dream of proposing to withdraw it. 

But its importance, in the present argument, is that it is 
the germ of the whole reform that is needed. Wherever a 
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Fellow of the Royal University teaches by the authority of 
the senate, whether in the Queen’s Colleges or in Univer- 
sity College, there is at once established, in however faint 
and imperfect a degree, an organic connexion which may 
be developed into the relations of a true teaching univer- 
sity with its constituent colleges. What the senate has 
begun, with the most distinct and evident advantage, it may 
be allowed to expand into some completeness. Anyhow, on 
the ground of principle, it is not easy to see how those who 
are responsible for the germ can object to the full organism. 

As to the money one or two remarks may be made. For 
education, as well as for everything else, nothing is so 
much needed in Ireland. And we may add confidently that 
there is nothing which we have a greater right to claim from 
a Liberal Ministry. They cannot escape the findings of the 
Royal Commission on the financial relations of these coun- 
tries, on the plea that the Commission was sped and consti- 
tuted with a view to the Home Rule Bill of 1893. That 
argument may suit Unionists; it is simply absurd in the 
mouths of the men who were responsible both for the Home 
Rule Bill and for the Financial Relations Commission. 

We may then expect that the present Ministry will deal 
liberally, 1 mean generously, with us in money matters; and, 
if they touch this university question at all, that they will 
have regard to the rate at which the costliness of education 
has grown in recent years. [The Royal University ought to 
receive an ample endowment. It has £20,000 a year already. 
There can be no question of principle involved in raising 
this toa sum which would enable it not merely to pay salaries 
to a number of Fellows who teach in different colleges, 
but to make full and complete provision for the equipment 
and maintenance of these colleges up to the level of modern 
standards, 

Given plenty of money, its work is easy; and if Parlia- 
ment for once would deal in a broad and trustful manner 
with this question of higher education, it would see an 
illustration of Irishmen’s capabilities of managing their 
own affairs. 

If it said to the senate of the Royal University: You 
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are Irishmen, you represent the different religious, profes- 
sional, academic and social interests of your country; you 
know your University and its shortcomings, your country 
and its needs—well then, take this endowment and settle 
the whole question amongst yourselves; if it thus trusted 
this body of Irishmen, I have not the least doubt that, with- 
out friction and in a very short time, they would produce 
a satisfactory scheme. 

Advocates of a solution on totally different lines may dis- 
like this plan. The idea of one national university for all 
Ireland has fascinations for some persons; association in 
some shape or form with Trinity College, Dublin, seems 
to be the one solution which will satisfy others. For my- 
self, I am content to take the line of least resistance for the 
present. Larger and more ambitious projects are very at- 
tractive on paper, but for one who has spent many years 
of fruitless almost hopeless endeavour, the first considera- 
tion is the immediate feasibility of any proposed scheme 
of reform. 

Then the transformation of the Royal University into a 
true teaching university would be in any case an immense 
step forward and not inconsistent with future developments. 
It would involve an adequately equipped college in Dublin 
in place of thelittle University College in St Stephen’s Green, 
and it would lead to such changes in the constitution of the 
Queen’s Colleges as would make some of them at least 
available for all the people of the localities in which they 
are placed, If Cork were so reconstituted, it might and cer- 
tainly would become a great centre of intellectual life 
throughout the whole province of Munster. Whatever any 
one may regard as the best, all must agree that this much, 
if it never went further, would mean great progress. 

But dealing with such institutions you cannot set limits 
to their possible growth, nor determine in what direction 
it may proceed. London University, which began as a mere 
examining body, has been transformed, and now has taken 
up into one organization a number of most miscellaneous 
institutions in that city. On the other hand, Victoria Univer- 
sity has progressed by division, and each of its colleges, at 
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Leeds, Manchester and Liverpool, has expanded into a 
complete university. 

We cannot foresee the future developments of Irish 
university institutions, whether towards federal union or 
separation. But our first care, particularly for the great 
Catholic body in Ireland, should be to provide them as soon 
as possible with some teaching institution of a true type 
for their higher education. Once that is gained we are 
masters of our own destinies, and in a position to consider 
independently and at our ease whatever plans for further 
development may be proposed. It is possible that in a few 
years Belfast may desire to set up a university of its own, 
and we should then have to reconsider the situation. If a 
federal union with Trinity College were suggested, we should 
have a college in faét, and not as now in nubibus, to bring 
into the federation. However things progressed, we should 
be in a very different condition from our present miserable 
and helpless state; and therefore I am satisfied that the 
special interests of Catholics in this instance coincide with 
those of the country generally in making it desirable that 


the Royal University should, as the first step in educa- 
tional reform, be changed from a mere examining body into 
a true teaching university. 


Mh EDWARD THOMAS 
Bishop of Limerick 


Nore.—A meeting of the Senate of the Royal University was held in 
Dublin on March 7, at which the Rev. Dr Molloy, Vice-Chancellor, pre- 
sided. On the motion of the Most Rev. Dr O’ Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, 
seconded by the Rev. Dr Hamilton, it was resolved : “That the report of 
the Royal Commission, in its animadversions on the University as an ex- 
amining body, indicated truly the essential defect in its constitution, and we 
believe that its reform in this respect, so as to make it a teaching Univer- 
sity, with colleges adequately constituted and brought into organic con- 
nection with it, is a matter of urgent need, both for the University itself 
and for the interests of higher education in the country.” —Epiror. 














EXPERIENCE 
AND TRANSCENDENCE 


T is doubtless true, that one not inconsiderable cause of 
the intellectual discomfort and unrest so unmistakeably 
revalent in the educated religious world of to-day, lies in 
the fact that, while the methods of the other sciences have 
become as induétive as their respective subject-matters 
allow, and whilst the races which now lead in thought are 
generally addicted to apprehending Reality as concrete and 
organic, and by means of Intuition during or after practical 
Action and Experience; the official method of Theology, 
especially of Catholic Theology, still remains predominantly 
deductive, as it was fashioned by those Greco-Roman races 
that loved the discursive and abstractive method of ap- 
proaching and conceiving truth. Yet the intuitive method 
has ever had its place in Christian and Catholic thought, 
in the writings of the mystics. Thus, not indeed as regards 
theAbiding Content and the Ethicaland Spiritual Conditions, 
yet as concerns the temper and method of their intellectual 
analysis and presentation, there has long been a difficulty 
in adjusting conflicting claims, for those to whom the in- 
tuitive method makes a special appeal, and who at the same 
time desire to unify their intellectual and spiritual life. 
Perhaps the point at which this conflict would seem to 
be at its keenest, and to be complicated by grave difficulties 
intrinsic to the inductive solution itself, is the question as 
to the possibility and nature of our Knowledge or Experi- 
ence of God. For the inductive method would seem bound, 
here if anywhere, to prove its efficacy. Yet how can man, 
the Finite and Contingent, solidly experience the Abiding 
and Infinite? Would not the assumption of such an expe- 
rience lead straight to pure fanaticism? And if that method 
and this supposed experience be accepted here, what shall 
we think of the Catholic analysis and theory concerning 
this point in the past, especially as they were presented by 
the Scholastics ? And what would be the proofs and charac- 
teristics of this experience? What its perversions, and what 
its safeguards and its tests? 
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I propose, in answer to these queries, first to show how 
modern is the clear conception and empirical demonstra- 
tion of our actual Experience, as ever distiné from and 
exceeding our concurrent Attention or even our subsequent 
reflex Knowledge; and how greatly increased is our evidence 
for holding some such dire¢t and deep, though dim and only 
indirectly ascertainable, experience by the human soul of the 
Infinite and God ; yet how profound has been the convic- 
tion of possessing such an experience, and of the distin¢tion 
between this dim experience and all clear analysis, among 
the greatest of the Church’s children in every age and race, 
whether this their analysis was Scholastic or not. And I shall 
then describe and criticize three persistent excessive con- 
ceptions concerning the difference and the relations between 
the soul experiencing and the Reality thus experienced; and 
shall insist upon three main tests and safeguards which would 
further elucidate the position taken up. A few words as to 
two unvarying characteristics that bind together all man’s 
past and present shall conclude the whole. 


I 


Perhaps nothing is more striking in the history of paint- 
ing than the lateness of any systematic perception and at- 
tempt to picture open-air atmosphere, out-of-doors shifting 
colour, and the continuous movements of untamed nature. 
Constable, Turner, Corot, Rousseau—the beginning and 
middle of the nineteenth century—these recent eyes and 
times first explicitly recognized and persistently studied 
what had been experienced by man ever since he began his 
life on earth. And similarly the reality and immense opera- 
tiveness of dim Experience, as distiné& from reflex Know- 
ledge, was first systematically recognized and explained by 
Leibniz, between 1701 and 1709, 1n his Noubeaux Essais, 
not published till 1765. Sowith regard to sense-impressions: 

The perception of light and colour which holds our attention, Is 
composed of a quantity of small perceptions to which we do not 
attend ; and a sound which we perceive obscurely, but to which 
we do not attend, becomes attended to, by a small augmentation 
of sound. For if what preceded had made no impression upon the 
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soul, this little addition would still produce no effect, indeed the 
whole would leave us unaffected. 


So too, as to general Ideas and Principles. These “do not 
come to us from the senses; we find them within ourselves 
without forming them, although the senses give us the occa- 
sion for becoming aware of them. . . These general principles 
enter into our thoughts,” and “ are as necessary to them, 
asthe musclesand tendons are necessary for walking, though, 
as in the case of these latter, we do not reflect upon them.”’ 
So even “ the Idea of God,” though “ not yet the idea of 
Him” explicitated and confirmed, “as we,’’ historical reli- 
gionists, and especially as we Christians, “ have it and de- 
mand it, is at the bottom of our souls”: “ the inclination 
that we have to recognize the Idea of God, is in human 
nature.” Hence generally, 

Ideas and truths are innate within us, as inclinations, disposi- 
tions, habits, natural virtualities, and not as full aétuations: and yet 
these virtualities are ever accompanied by some action, though this 
is often not clearly perceived by the agent.* 

This profoundly important general truth was fully ack- 
nowledged though often forgotten by Kant. Hesaysin1798: 

To have Presentations and yet to be unconscious of them seems 
self-contradictory: for how can we know that we have them, if we 
are not conscious of them? Answer: we can be mediately conscious 
of having a presentation of which we have no immediate conscious- 
ness. 

And, directly reproducing Leibniz: “ Such Presentations 
are called ‘ obscure’; the others are ‘ clear’: and if their 
clearness extends also to the constituents which make up 
the whole presentation, they are ‘ distinét.’’’ Now “the 
field of our dark presentations is immensely large, whilst 
our clear ones constitute but infinitely few points: only a 
small number of spots on the great map of our apprehen- 
sion are in the full light.” * Indeed, concerning a further 


* Nouveaux Essais sur 1’ Entendement: Die philosophischen Schriften von 
G. W. Leibniz, ed. Gebhardt, vol. v, 1882, pp. 9, 10; 121, 122; 67; 
69; 45. 

* Anthropologie : Kant’s works, ed. Hartenstein, vol. vit, 1867, pp. 445, 
446. 
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extension and operativeness of such dim experience, Pro- 
fessor William James can point to “the discovery, first made 
in 1886, that, in certain subjects at least, there is not only 
the consciousness of the ordinary field, with its usual centre 
and margin ’’—Leibniz and Kant had not got beyond this 
margin—“ but an addition thereto, in the shape of a set of 
memories, thoughts and feelings which are extra-marginal 
and outside of the primary consciousness altogether, but 
which must be classed as conscious facts of some sort, able 
to reveal their presence by unmistakeable signs.”* And note 
that we know well that the clear presentations would be im- 
possible without an ample margin and reserve of dark ones, 
and indeed of Sub-Consciousness ; whilst this dark region 
and activity is in various degrees stimulated, concentrated, 
revealed and tested by the clear presentations and the mind’s 
and will’s definite thoughts and acts. 

Now it is plain that we are dealing here primarily with 
objects and conditions well within the range of sense- 
impressions or of other psychic mechanisms, or at least 
with contingent and finite things and their apprehension. 
Yet even so, the simple existence of these cases abolishes 
any rough and ready alternative between the reflexly con- 
scious possession and the simple non-possessing of such 
and such a presentation, be it sensation, idea, feeling, or any 
combination from among these. And if we consider the 
evidences for mankind possessing, in some such dim though 
powerful way—and here also not separately, but occasioned 
by and in turn giving a special character to the apprehen- 
sion of the various kinds of the Finite—a sense of the 
Infinite; or rather for the Infinite itself somehow pressing 
in upon and influencing all men in indefinitely various de- 
grees and ways, yet ever really: I think we cannot but find 
these evidences impressively profound. For note how the 
most universal and specificof human characteristics is a keen 
sense of our relativity, of our little anthropomorphisms 
and provincialisms in face of Objective Reality. “ Man never 


* Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, p. 233. 1 would recommend 
M. Pierre Janet’s now standard work, L’ Automatisme Psychologigue, 4th ed. 
1903, as a sane and lucid survey of this entire field. 
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knows how anthropomorphic he is,”’ says Goethe. True; 
yet it is a man, Goethe, and at bottom all men, in propor- 
tion as they are truly such, who have somehow discovered 
this truth, and who suffer from it as spontaneously as from 
the toothache or from sleepless nights. Nor is it as though 
we had not now grasped the nettle of the difficulties and 
uncertainties of History. Indeed, an astonishingly augment- 
ed and perfected knowledge of an endless mass of apparently 
mere relativities of all sorts; a keen consciousness of the 
merely approximate and largely reversible character of this 
knowledge and of the contingent character of its subject- 
matter; and yet, for all that, an ineradicable, indeed height- 
ened sense of and longing for the Infinite and Abiding, 
somehow within as well as without these merely contingent- 
seeming faéts and apprehensions, are with us now more than 
ever. And the man of physico-mathematical science does not 
escape from, nor find even a working substitute for, this 
sense, as soon as ever he seriously examines how he comes to 
know, as more than his own merely subjective impressions, 
the things which, alone or above all other things, seemed 
to him beyond question, and why loyalty, often at a pain- 
ful cost, to truthfulness in such matters should be accounted 
as binding upon the consciences of men. Creative Art again, 
as distinguished from merely technical quasi-artistic repro- 
duction ; original philosophic Thought, as other than a diler- 
tante eclecticism ; fruitfully inventive philanthropy and nobly 
daring constructive statesmanship; all and every attempted 
revelation in human thinking, feeling, doing, quasi-creative 
production, or being, of the hidden meaning and reality of 
things, ever presents the same general characteristics. There 
is an opening wide and energizing of the whole human be- 
ing inan aspiration and effort after the Infinite and Abiding; 
a pathetic half-belief of having at last fully reached it, with, 
however, even then and there a strongly operative sense 
that, after all, the reality aimed at remains indefinitely greater 
and nobler than this attempt, or than the sum-total of all 
human attempts, to adequate it or exhaust it; and then a 
more or less early discovery, on the part of this very labourer 
or of others, that his work was largely limited and permea- 
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ted by ignorances as to its subject-matter and passing modes 
of thought and feeling as to its appropriate categories; and 
hence that, to remain operative at all, it has to be sifted out, 
re-interpreted, transformed and incorporated by other minds 
and generations, whoin their turn again, on the eternal quest, 
are as certainly doomed to a similar noble disappointment 
and unrest. And yet with regard to all work performed 
with such singleness of aim and fullness of self-donation 
there is ever a sense during its performance of the Infinite 
operating within and through this work back upon the 
worker, and out upon those who will come upon it in simi- 
lar dispositions, on and on. Thus all human devotedness, 
in its very appearance of simple contingency, ever in reality 
outleaps it; there is ever more than mere process, than the 
simply spatial and clock-time mechanisms, about all charac- 
teristically human history. 

Now what is it that can have so immense and all-pene- 
trative a force throughout human life as this? Man is, to 
all appearance, a creature compact of sense-impressions, 
an exceedingly indolent, shortsighted, cowardly, easily 
self-contented, utterly provincial being. Whence then, shut 
up apparently within the mere contingencies of his life, this 
painful sense of the utter inadequacy of all mere contin- 
gency and pure subjectivity; this practical inability to ac- 
quiesce in these as the sum-total of his capacities and end? 
I take it that the one unforced explanation of this univer- 
sal, utterly ineradicable, boundlessly powerful movement 
throughout human life, is that we never do have, and 
never could have, this clinging, penetrating, stinging sense 
of the relative and finite, of the merely human, except be- 
cause we are all the while, in some manner and degree, 
experiencing not only this relative series but a contrasting 
Other. For the sense of the contrast is too keenand unavoid- 
able, above all too universal and operative, for its two terms 
not to fall, both of them, somehow within and not without 
our consciousness. 

It is true that that Other gains and maintains such clear- 
ness as it has for us, only in connexion with the concomi- 
tant, contrasting and “relative” series; and that if we wil 
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take and keep the Otherness too long apart, and treat our 
at first vivid experience and apprehension of it as an articu- 
Jated “‘distinét” comprehension and as a starting-point and 
object of strict ordinary science of the mathematico-deduc- 
tive type, it will rapidly lose its life and reality for us, and 
our deductions concerning it will quickly lead us into 
various antinomies and vicious circles of thought and rea- 
soning. And then it will seem plausible to attribute so un- 
workable an experience to a simply subjective impression 
of our own. Yet such explanations explain, I think, only 
what, in that experience, on the assumption of being what 
[ am claiming for it, needs no explanation; and leave un- 
explained or explain away precisely its very centre. For if 
it be, however true, yet still a human apprehension of the 
Infinite, it will necessarily be varying and, in itself, obscure: 
how for man, with all his.present physical and psychical 
limitations and distractions, could it be static and clear? 
But how, if it be simply subjective, it ever got intoa being 
who is,in any case, largely contingent and whom the sceptic 
claims as contingent altogether, and how it can continue to 
be the all-inspiring and all-dwarfing force and check of all 
his life;—this does require explanation, and this does not get 
explained. 

Again, it is true that all the “characteristic” religions 
consider this sense of the Infinite as but religiosity, a re- 
quirement and aptitude for religion; and that they place 
specific religion in the devout use of certain special rites, 
channels and instruments for the development of this sense 
into a conviction of God, in the believing acceptance of cer- 
tain special, historical manifestations of God in the lives and 
doctrines of particular human teachers, prophets and saints, 
and in the resultant deeply spiritualised and supernatura- 
lised life of the soul in and with God. Christianity, above 
all, proclaims in Jesus Christ the supreme term and starting- 
point, the full measure, means and model of an indefinitely 
long and wide series of other, lesser manifestations: He is 
the central Revelation, the final Incarnation of God in man. 
But if only thus we get a definite, “characteristic” religious 
practice and conviction, Faith in God and the Sense of the 
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Infinite seem to be foreign, indeed opposed, to each other. 
In the one case we have, apparently, something general, 
cosmic, non-personal; in the other we have, seemingly, 
something definitely particular, which also introduces cer- 
tain personal qualities and categories into the conception of 
God Himself. Hence some able thinkers have maintained 
that Philosophy indeed has to do with the Infinite, but 
Religion has only to do with God; for that these two 
objects and man’s respective approaches to them ever re- 
main parallel and distinét, and never succeed, stimulate 
or supplement each other. 

Yet a convergence of strikingly various facts disproves, 
I think, this contention. For one thing the universally 
human sense of the Infinite, which alone we are consider- 
ing, ever springs up, as we know, only in connection with the 
the apprehension of finite things, and these things are 
simultaneously felt as surrounded and fulfilled by and 
manifesting that Infinite; so that this sense already finds 
some of that Self-Manifestation in the Infinite which be- 
comes so marked a feature at the stage of an historical reve- 
lation of God. Again, this confusedly concrete sense of 
the infinite, spontaneously at work in the living human 
soul and compact of feeling as much as of reason, requires 
careful distinction from the reflex, philosophical, clear, 
abstractive idea of the Infinite, which is purely intellectual 
and has obviously little or no connection with religion. 
Once more the Infinite has, by its penetrative power over 
our minds and lives, already proved not only its reality, 
but at the same time its spiritual character. For nothing 
that was less than Spirit could thus profoundly move 
spirit. A certain affinity and likeness, deeper even than 
the difference and the sense of it, must then exist here. 
However infinitely more and nobler is that Spirit, yet it 1s 
still and at least spirit—spirit of the most perfect kind. 
And then we have to guard against a plausible delusion 
connected with the important question of “ personality.” 
For as long as we talk of the Infinite, our picturing faculty, 
which, if necessary to clear thinking, ever as necessarily 
modifies spiritual reality into some spatial-material form, 
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presents us with some infinitely fine air—or light-like 
substance, which readily fills and penetrates our entire 
world. Whereas speak of Personality or Persons, and we 
cannot but see before us what, however richer in content, 
seems, as concrete and organic, to be necessarily here, and 
hence not here ; now, and hence not shen. A fish is higher 
in the scale of reality than water ; but water I can picture 
as present everywhere, whilst the fish occupies but a little 
space. And thus, more or less, on and on: the richer and 
richest life, consciousness, self-consciousness, spiritual per- 
sonality, appear successively as more and more restricted 
to fewer and fewer, to ever more complex physical 
organisms, from which at best they have an indefinitely 
wide radiation of influence. And under the domination of 
this analogical reasoning a personal God cannot be vividly 
pictured except as localized. We are seeking the Concrete 
Universal; and in actual existence every object that is also 
a subject appears to be individual and limited. Yet all this 
only proves that we cannot picture to ourselves mind with- 
out body (indeed, that we cannot picture mind in itself at 
all), but leaves all the evidences for a supreme Spirit affect- 
ing our own spirit unimpaired. And from the consideration 
of what is involved in the concept of “personality,” and of 
what are the causes of the essential imperfection attaching 
to our own human personality, we can conclude with 
Lotze that “these hindrances to a perfect ‘ Personality’ 
are the necessary consequences of our finitude, so that per- 
fect personality not only is compatible, but is compatible 
only, with the conception of an infinite Being, and is only 
more or less approachable by finite ones.” * 

It is, in any case, certain that no amount of simply ex- 
terior attestation or appeal, of whatever kind or degree, 
could occasion within our minds any answering perception, 
interpretation and assent, unless we already possessed, in 
some amount of exercise, a sense and apprehension which 
could answer to those attestations or appeals, although these 


"Herman Lotze, Grundzige der Religionsphilosophie, 1884, pp. 45, 46. 
See on this matter the solid book of Mr J. R. Illingworth, Personality, 
Human and Divine, 1895, 1903. 
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latter would no doubt further develop this sense. Indeed, 
great representatives of the “characteristic,” historical 
religions have often profoundly described this actual, 
though vague, apprehension of the Infinite to which the 
historic revelation comes as the ever more or less neces- 
sary, full stimulation, expansion, response and transforma- 
tion. Here that able opponent of all Mysticism, the strongly 
Protestant Professor Wilhelm Hermann, is profoundly un- 
satisfactory. “We are Christians, because in the Humanity 
of Jesus we have struck upon a fact which is incomparably 
fuller than all the feelings that arise within ourselves.” But 
how can I apprehend and accept even Christ Himself, if I 
have not some response within my soul, of which feeling 
is one of the chief? I cannot adhere to Beethoven’s noblest 
symphony, without ears or some sense of music. “I would, 
without doubt,” he writes, “not have recognized the hand 
of God even in the benefits conferred upon me by my dead 
father, had not, by means of a Christian education, God 
appeared to me in the historic Christ.’’ Yet Moses, Jere- 
miah, Judas Maccabzus loved their fathers and loved God 
in them; Gautama taught India much that cannot but be 
dear to God ; and if Christ Himself be “the true Light that 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world,”’ He 
cannot be this Light solely by means of men’s historic know- 
ledge of the historic Christ, since even now the large ma- 
jority of men have no such knowledge of Him.* 

If now we turn to the Christian testimonies to such a 
direct and universal, though dim, experience of God, we 
get St Paul’s discourse at Athens, in the Adts of the 
Apostles: “God... the Lord of heaven and earth... 
giveth to all life and breath ...and hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men . . . that they should seek the 


* Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott, ed. 1892, pp. 28, 231. My debt, 
on the points hitherto treated, is great to Prof. Rudolf Eucken, especially 
to the first four sections of his great book, Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion, 
1901, which is soon to appear in an English dress ; to Prof. Ernst Troeltsch 
in his“‘Grundprobleme der Ethik,” Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, 19023; 
and the Abbé L. Laberthonniére’s penetrating Essais de Philosophie Rel- 
gieuseé, 1903, which would so well deserve careful translation. 
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Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, 


though He be not far from every one of us: for in Him 
we live and move and have our being.” * St Augustine is 
full of the same conception. “Behold Thou wast within 
me, and I was without, seeking Thee outside me. Thou 
wast with me, but I was not with Thee. . .” “Thou affor- 
dest life to the body’s mass, O soul: but thy God is life 
even to thine own self.” “Thou, O God, never with- 
drawest [altogether from us]; but we, on our part, barely 
return to Thee.” “ Unless the soul in some way knew the 
Unchangeable itself, it could not with such certainty prefer 
this Unchangeable to the Mutable.” “ Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and restless is our heart until it rest in Thee.” 
“If Moses were to speak in Hebrew to me, he would in 
vain strike my sense of hearing; if he spoke Latin, I should 
understand what he said. But whence should I know whe- 
ther he was speaking truth? Were I to know this, I could 
not surely know it from himself. Within me, within, in 
the dwelling-place of my mind, no Hebrew, Greek, or Latin 
speech, but Truth itself would say, ‘He speaks the truth’; 
and I, straightway certain, would confidently answer that 
man, ‘ Yes, thou speakest the truth.’ ” T 

Ruysbroek, the great Low Countries mystic, draws out 
finely the difference between man’s “ natural” and neces- 
sary, and his free and supernatural union with God: 


The unity of our spirit with God is of two kinds—essential and 
actual. . . Our spirit receives, essentially, in its inmost part, in virtue 
of its very nature, an impression of its own eternal Image, without 
mediation or intermission. .. The actual unity of our spirit with 
God is caused not by nature, but by grace, and confers upon us 
not His image, but His likeness. . . We cannot lose the image of 
God, yet if we lose His likeness we shall be damned. And this 
likeness comes to us intermittently and through mediations.t 


Both the Image and the Likeness are here held to be 


* Aéts xvii, 24-28. 

t Confessions, bk x, cc. xxvii, xxviii, 6; bk vit, c. iii; bk vit, c. xvii; 
bk 1, c. i; bk x1, c. ii. 

t Die Zierde der geistlichen Hochzeit, cc. xlv, xlvi; Vier Schriften von 
TFohannes Ruysbrock, ed. Ullman, 1848, pp. 105-107. 
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Christ. The doctrine would, I think, be more perfect if the 
Image and the Likeness were not distributed among Nature 
and Grace respectively, but were both taken as, in various 
degrees and ways, the work of Grace in and with Nature. 
And St Teresa dwells repeatedly upon the reality of some 
kind of direct experience of God: 


In the beginning I did not know that God was in all things. . . 
Unlearned men used to say to me that He was present only by 
His grace. I could not believe that; He seemed to me to be present 
Himself. A most learned Dominican told me that He was present 
Himself. . . This was a great comfort to me. The living God was 
in my soul.* 

If we next take the Scholastics, and St Thomas in parti- 
cular, we doubtless get, for the most part, so great an ab- 
sorption, with respect to this point, in Aristotelian methods 
of thought, that those deeper conceptions are eliminated or 
ignored. Yet the admission of the necessity of some imme- 
diate experience, “confused knowledge,” by the soul, of 
God’s nature is emphatically made by St Thomas in his 
important “ Exposition of the Book of Boetius on the 
Trinity.” For after the usual arguments to show that we 
know indeed shat God is, but not what He is, at most, only 
what He is ot, he concedes: 


We should know, however, that it is impossible, with regard to 
anything, to know whether it exists, unless we somehow know what 
is its nature, either with a perfect or with a confused knowledge. 
. .» Hence also with regard to God, we could not know whether 
He exists, unless we somehow knew what He is, even though ina 
confused manner.t 


And an ancient scholastic treatise, long attributed to St 
Thomas himself, contains a passage closely like St Teresa: 


Already in this life we ought continuously to enjoy God, as a 
thing most fully our own, in all our works. . . Great is the blind- 
ness and folly of many souls that are ever seeking God . . . whilst 
all the time they are themselves the tabernacle of the living God.} 


* Life Written by Herself, tr. David Lewis, ed. 1888, pp. 130, 430. 


See also pp. 35, 58, 63, 161, 174, 355. 
t In Lib. Boetii de Trinitate; D. Thome Aquin. Opp. ed. Veneta altera, 
vol. vill, 1776, pp. 341b, 342a. I De Beatitudine, c. 1, 3 prince. 
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And this general position has been emphasized, since the 
Vatican Council, which some have invoked even against 
its Catholic orthodoxy, by so direétly apposite an autho- 
rity as Cardinal Dechamps, the Redemptorist Archbishop 
of Malines, one of the leaders among the defining Bishops: 


It is a truth of the very first order that the Catholic dogmas re- 
spond divinely, supernaturally, to the great questionings of our soul, 
to the aspirations . . . the lights and shadows, the good and the evil 
hidden deep down within us: in other words that man, taken as he 
is, is the actual condition of his nature, is truly a pierre d’attente 
[what English builders call “ toothing,” a block of stone projecting 
from the wall of one house, with a view to incorporation into the 
wall of another, future, adjoining house] of Revelation. . . I have 
chosen this expression because human nature is not and never has 
been, although it might have been, in a condition of “ pure nature,” 
but has ever been, and in spite of the Fall continues to be, posi- 
tively destined by its Author to a supernatural end, and consequently 
interiorly prepared and disposed for such an end.* 


Now this position—and here we reach my third point— 
involves a conception as to the nature of God and the nature 
of man, which is largely Platonic and I think alone fully 
Christian, but for which, in strict Aristotelianism, there is 
no logical place. And if two currents can here be traced in 
St Thomas, it is profoundly satisfactory to note how warmly 
emphatic becomes his tone when insisting upon the older, 
Patristic position. Along the Aristotelian current, man’s 
perfection consists in the exercise of one faculty, the in- 
tellect, upon one thing, the truth: “In the active life, 
occupied with many things, there is less of beatitude than 
in the contemplative life, busy with one thing only—the 
contemplation of truth”; “beatitude must consist essen- 
tially in the action of the intellect, and only accidentally in 
the action of the will.’ So, too, with God: “God’s Intel- 
ligence is His Substance’’; “ Volition must be in God, since 
there is Intelligence in Him,” and “Love must be de- 


* Ocurres Complétes de S. E. le Cardinal Dechamps, vol. 1, pp. 373-375: 
I have abridged the passage, but all the words retained and the italics are 
the author’s own. 
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clared to be in God, since there is Volition in Him.”* 
God is still, in a sense, shut up within Himself: “as He 
understands things other than Himself, by understandin 
His own Essence, so He wills things other than Himself 
by willing His own Goodness.” “God enjoys not anything 
besides Himself, but enjoys Himself alone.” And we get 
so exclusive an absorption of man in God as, if pressed, 
to take all permanent value for the soul from God’s actual 
creation of its fellow-souls. “He who knoweth Thee and 
creatures, is not therefore happier than he who knows them 
not; but he is happy because of Thee alone”; “the per- 
fection of love is essential to beatitude, with respect to 
the love of God, not with respect to the love of one’s 
neighbour. If there were but one soul alone to enjoy God, 
it would be blessed, even though it were without a single 
fellow-creature whom it could love.” t 

Yet the Saint’s own deeply Christian sense, explicit say- 
ings of our Lord, and even in part certain noble intuitions 
of Plato and Plotinus, loved by him in their Dionysian 
formulation, can bring him to entirely satisfactory analyses 
on each of the points indicated. Thus we get a distinct 
knowledge of individual things and a volitional operative- 
ness, indeed productive fruitfulness, as essential consti- 
tuents of all true perfection, since they are overflowingly 
present in God. “To understand something purely in 

eneral, not in particular, is to understand it imperfectly.” 

Our Lord Himself says that “the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered” ; hence “God must know all individual 
things with a distinct and proper knowledge.” And “a 
thing is most perfect when it can make another like unto 
itself. But by tending to its own perfection, each thing 
tends to become more and more like God. Hence every- 
thing in so far as it tends to be the cause of other things, 1s 
tending to be like God.” t We get a full insistence with St 

* Summa Theologica, 1a 2%, qu. iii, art. 2, ad 4.3 art 4, concl. i, qu. xi¥, 
art. 4, in corp. ; qu. xix, art. 1, concl.; qu. xx, art. 1, concl. 

t Ibid. 1, qu. xiv, art. 11, 3; qu. xiv, art. 2, ad 2; 1a 22, qu. ill, 
art. 2, ad 43 I, qu. xil, art. 8, ad 4; Ia 2, qu. iv, art. 8, ad 3. 

tIbid. 1, qu. xiv, art. 8, in corp.; art. 11, contra et concl.; art. 8, 
concl.; art. 11, concl.; Contra Gentiles, \ib. 111, c. xxi, in fine. 
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Paul upon our love of God, an act of the will, as nobler 
than our intellection of Him ; and with Plato, and above 
all, St John, upon God’s own love for His creatures, as 
a kind of self-alienation, and the very crown of His per- 
fection. “ Everything in nature has, as regards what it pos- 
sesses of good, a certain inclination to diffuse itself among 
others as far as possible. And this applies in a supreme 
degree to the Divine Goodness, from which all perfection is 
derived.” ** Love, joy, delight can be predicated of God:” 
love which by its very essence “causes the lover to bear 
himself to the beloved as to his own self”; so that we 
must say with Dionysius that “ He, the very cause of all 
things, becomes ecstatic,’ moves out of Himself, “by the 
abundance of His loving goodness, in the providence 
exercised by Him towards all things extant.””* 

Indeed all our Lord’s “synoptic” teachings belong to this 
type of doctrine, where man is a microcosm, and God is 
the supreme spiritual organism, and where God is in man, 
and man is in God. For there the two great command- 
ments are simply inseparable; there God’s interest in the 
world is direct and detailed—it is part of His supreme 
greatness that He cares for every sparrow that falls to the 
ground; and there man, in the kingdom of God, will sit 
down at a banquet, the unmistakeable type of social joys.f 

But indeed the greatest teachings of the Old Testament 
as well as the noblest utterances of St Paul, above all our 
Lord’s whole life and message, become unintelligible and 
the Church loses its deepest roots, unless the Kingdom of 
God is as truly part of our ultimate destiny as is God 
Himself. For God Himself reveals to us His own deepest 
nature under the symbol of the Good Shepherd, the lover 
of each single sheep and of the flock as a whole, a love 
previous even to their existence, and persistent after they 
were wandering far away from Him.f{ 

* Summa Theologica, 2a 22%, qu. iil, art. 4,43 I, qu. xiv, art. 2, in corp.; 
qu. xx, art. 1, ad 1, ad 3; art. 2 ad 1. 

t Mark xii, 28-34 and pare'lels; Matt. x, 29; Luke xii, 6; Matt. xxv, 
10; Mark xiv, 25 and parallels, and elsewhere. 


t Ezec. xxiv, 12-19; 1 Cor. xii, xiii; Matt. xvii, 12-14, Luke xv, 1-10; 
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We have then found that experience, at all the levels of 
our life,exceeds our powers of direct demonstration or clear 
analysis, and yet can be traced as operative by certain in- 
direct indications and methods; that, in this latter way, we 
can show mankind to possess a direct experience of the 
Infinite, which however springs up only on occasion of 
our sensible and contingent apprehensions, and which, to 
become charatteristically religious, requires to meet and 
accept fuller, more articulate manifestations of the presence 
and grace of God in other human lives; that this double 
spiritual experience, the general and inevitable, and the 
characteristic and free—each requiring the other, as the 
ear and a sense of music, stimulated only by the sounds 
of nature, require the organized tones of music to actually 
reveal the full soul of music to them—have left numberless 
records in the history of mankind and especially of its saints, 
and have been most delicately described by the Mystics and 
by the more Platonic element in the Scholastics; and that 
this whole position involves a conception of God as pro- 
foundly prevenient, self-manifesting, immanental as well 
as transcendental, a conception which alone is fully, spec- 


fically Christian. 
II 


Three plausible excesses concerning the nature of, and 
the right approach to, the Reality thus experienced, now 
demand some description and discrimination. 

There is, first, the ultra-ascetical, abidingly dualistic ex- 
cess. Sdren Kierkegaard, that most stimulating Danish 
religious thinker (1813-1855), so like, in his life and 
temper, to the great Frenchman Blaise Pascal, lived and 
expressed it with a classical intensity. In Ethics, so Kierke- 
gaard held, the individual has to do with himself alone, his 
own reality: in Religion he is claimed, without limits, by 
another reality, God. And God is a being absolutely diffe- 
rent from man, who cannot confront man as man’s ideal, 
and who, nevertheless, is to reign within man. “ No won- 
der the Jew held the vision of God to mean death, and the 
Gentile believed that to enter into relations with Him was 
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the beginning of madness.” Thus religious suffering is 
distinguished from other suffering, in that it is inevitably 
involved in the relation itself. Man is to live ina medium 
that conflicts with his essential nature: a finite being is to 
live in the infinite: yet he is here a fish upon dry land.* 

Now, though undoubtedly expressive of moods traceable 
in great heroes and saints, this position cannot be pressed 
as ultimate. For, as Professor Hoeffding well points out, 

The absolute difference abolishes all possibility of a positive rela- 
tion towards God. . . If religious zeal, eager to exalt the object of 
religion, establishes a yawning abyss between that object and the 
life whose pattern that object is to be, it contradiéts itself. A God, 
who is not ideal and example, is no Gcd.t 


But this extreme is not characteristic of Mysticism as such. 
Certainly with Kierkegaard continuous volitional strain and 
conflict left him no time for mystical contemplation. And 
yet, as Professor Hoeffding remarks: 

Conflict, tension can indeed be necessary for the truth and force 
of the spiritual life... But it follows from the general nature of 
consciousness as an organizing unity, that concentration also has 
to come to its rights, as long as consciousness endures. Life’s decisive 
element cannot reside in tension alone.f 


And the position I speak of is profoundly paradoxical, 
for the very reason that it is not really Agnostic. For 
though God, as absolutely different from the soul, ought 
to be utterly unknowable by it, the soul somehow knows 
that He is absolutely different. This is closely like Kant’s 
combination of complete ignorance as to the thing-in-itself, 
with complete certainty that this thing is entirely different 
from all our conceptions of it; the epistemological distinétion 
between thought and reality is unconsciously confounded 
with a metaphysical contradiction between them, as is ad- 
mirably proved by Professor Volkelt. Man being un- 
doubtedly part of a larger whole, nothing would seem 
more natural than that there should be some real rela- 
tion and similarity between that whole and man’s appre- 

* Siren Kierkegaard, by Prof. Hoeffding, German translation, 1896, 


pp. 118-120. 
t Ibid. pp. 121-22. } Ibid. pp. 130-31. 
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hension of it; yet to Kant such a pre-established harmony 
is the most preposterous assumption.* In the case of the 
saints, the usual course observable is that as the, at first 
refractory, body is more and more transformed by grace and 
devotedness into aninstrumentand expression of the human 
spirit, this spirit is, in its turn, found to be more and more 
penetrable by, and not all unlike, the Spirit of God Himself. 
There is next the counter-extreme, the ultra-unitive or 
pantheistic. Here the better self simply is God. Jacopone 
da Todi, the author of the Stabat Mater, if it is fair to press 
a soaring Mystic’s raptures, maintains such a literal identity, 
transformation, or substitution, in one of his grand Lodi: 


Since my soul is truly transformed into Thee, O Christ, O Love; 
to Thee and not to me can be imputed what I do: hence, if I please 
Thee not, Thou pleasest not Thyself, O Love.t 


Sayings almost as trenchant could, back from St Paul down- 
wards, be quoted from many a saint. Here we have in- 
dications of a position which, in philosophy, has been 
deliberately maintained, if not by Hegel himself, yet cer- 
tainly by some of his followers. Professor Andrew Seth 
has well discriminated here. 


Self-hood may be said to imply that, in one aspect of my exis- 
tence, I am universal, seeing that I discriminate my individual 
existence from that of other beings, while embracing both within 
a common world. . . But though the self is in knowledge a prin- 
ciple of unification, it is in existence a principle of isolation. . . I 
have a centre of my own, a will of my own, which no one shares 
with me or can share—a centre which I maintain even in my deal- 
ings with God Himself. Only in a person, in a relatively indepen- 
dent or self-centred being, is religious approach to God possible. 
“Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” But this is a se/f- 
surrender, a surrender which only self, only will, can make. 


I take this apparently excessive sense of unity, often 
traceable in religion, to be largely not Pantheism, but a 
vivid, hyperbolically worded Panentheism, an intense con- 

* J. Volkelt, Kant’s Erkenntnisstheorie, 1879, pp. 54-57- . 

t Laude di Frate Facopone da Todi, Loda \xxxviii, v. 22 (Editio prin- 
ceps), Firenze, 1490. 

tA. S. Pringle Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality, 1893, pp. 226-29- 
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sciousness of the prevenient, all-penetrative presence of God, 
and, in so far, to be entirely right. But itnodoubtalsosprings 
froma similar attitude towards the self, as that which produced 
the ultra-dualistic conclusion. Whilst however in that case 
this attitude subsisted in an exclusively ascetical tempera- 
ment, and led to an extreme sundering of the whole self and 
God, in this it operates in an excessively unitive disposition, 
and occasions a substitution of all this self by God, or a dis- 
covery that the better self is simply God. And this would, 
of course, be a profound theological error. Finally, it has 
also arisen from a false conception of simplicity, as a sheer 
numerical or material oneness, and not asa perfectly harmo- 
nized organization, simple in proportion to the variety 
successfully penetrated and unified. That conception per- 
meates most of Neo-Platonism, and much of the other 
Greek philosophies: and the lapses of intense Scholastics 
such as Erigena, Averroés and Eckhart, into such Pan- 
theistic simplicity shows clearly how powerful remained 
this leaaven among the Jewish and Christian philosophers 
of the Middle Ages. 

And there is a third, apparently intermediate, position, 
the ultimately agnostic and abstract, in which God’s In- 
finity and Incomprehensibleness are so conceived as, in 
strictness, to abolish all objective superiority of one experi- 
ence or conception regarding God over another. Through- 
out the greater part of his writings the Areopagite, who 
wrote about the year 500, maintains such a strain. “ The 
super-Unknown ... is altogether incomprehensible to all. 
... To none is it permitted to celebrate the supremely 
Divine Essentiality either as word or power, as mind or 
life or essence, but only as pre-eminently separated from 
every condition.” “Neither do we apply the very name of 
goodness, as making it adequate to It.”* Yet elsewhere 
he has grades of appropriateness in the attributes of God. 

It is necessary that those who place attributes upon That which 
is above every attribute, should derive the attributive affirmation 
from what is more cognate to It; but that they who abstract, with 

* Divine Names, c. i, sect. § ; c. ii, s. §, 83 ¢. xiii, s. 3. English Transl. 
by Parker, 1897, pp. 8, 9, 19, 22, 125. 
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regard to It, should derive the abstraction from things which are 
further removed from It. Is He not, ¢.g., more nearly Life and 
Goodness than He is air or stone? And is He not further removed 
from debauch and wrath than He is from unspeakableness and in- 
conceivability ? * 


And he here puts the attribute of life above that of 
simple being, and the attribute of wisdom above that of 
life; and the Angels, as possessing being, life, thought, 
intuition, are declared to participate more in the bound- 
lessly-giving God, to be more divine, than those creatures 
that have fewer attributes.t But the fact is that, as his 
Jesuit commentator Belthazar Corderius well remarked in 
1634, everywhere, in his most negative propositions, e.g,, 
“God is not being, nor life, nor one, nor wise, nor good,” 
there underlies and is pre-supposed a certain affirmation 
and positive apprehension, e.g., “God is being, life, one, 
wise, good, in a manner and degree infinitely more sublime 
and perfect than we can comprehend.” And it is the dim, 
direct experience of God which, already nobly described 
by Plotinus and indefinitely deepened by Christianity, fur- 
nishes this underlying positive conviction. 

Finally I would distinguish the whole position taken up in 
this paper from Atomism, Ontologism and Pure Mysticism. 

By Atomism I would mean the proclamation of any single 
faculty of the soul or of any number of them short of all, 
as being, for man as we know him, sufficient to apprehend 
and affirm any full reality, especially the supreme Reality, 
God. As a matter of fact, all the faculties, from sense-per- 
ception, through imagination and intelleé, up to feeling 
and will, ever interstimulate, interpenetrate each other; and 
the interaction becomes more and more close, the more 
complete or the deeper is the mental and spiritual apprehen- 
sion or act of man. Hence that direct experience we have 
insisted on, could not be considered as a simple intellection, 
or a simple conation, or a simple anything else, even if we 
could get sufficiently close to it to judge. 

And Atomism would stand for any doétrine of the single 

* Mystic Theology, c. iii. Parker, pp. 135, 136. 

t Divine Names, c. v, ss. 1, 2. Parker, pp. 73, 74. 
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human individual being, by himself, adequate to the vivid or 
deep apprehension of rea:ity. It is in human society, affecting 
him from the rich past and the poignant present, that he re- 
ceives the stimulations and most of the materials towards his 
mental and spiritual manhood, as it is in recollection and soli- 
tude that he assimilates and elaborates them. And finally 
Atomism would represent all positions which, from the faéts 
of the real difference between nature and grace, and of grace 
not being uniformly omnipresent, would deny all pre-estab- 
lished correspondences between them, and would hold 
that, in actual life, any soul is entirely without every kind 
of grace. 

Ontologism would also be rejected; for there has been 
here no attempt to find direct clearness, still less “ dis- 
tinctness” in the experience of God, and especially not to 
base an argument for the reality of this experience upon 
such direct clearness. Our proof lies not in simple intel- 
lection of any kind, but in the persistent pressure and 
fruitfulness of a strongly contrasting sense of non-contin- 
gency, of the more than merely anthropomorphic, ever 
awakened by all specifically human acts and impressions. 
Thus Descartes’ rule, that “those things which we conceive 
very clearly and very distinctly are all true,” would once 
more appear as applicable only to our unapplied mental 
categories. Reality, when apprehended by us, 1s ever in part 
obscure, and proves its presence chiefly by its indefinite 
fruitfulness and power to interpret what otherwise would 
remain entirely without meaning. 

And Pure Mysticism is here rejected on a double count. 
For since our minds would be unable to acquire or long 
to retain any vivid sense of the Infinite, and to articulate 
itinto the apprehension of God, perfect because infinite 
Spirit and Personality, except by close contact with our 
other objects and means of experience, we would insist 
upon regularly recurrent, precise and loyally docile contact 
with, and labour at, some kinds of contingency. Only in the 
shock between simply finite-seeming mind and simply finite- 
seeming fact, like cold steel striking against cold flint, does 
the latent fire, the affinity to the Infinite of all true life, spring 
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forth for a moment; only in the patient pressure applied by 
the mind to these dusty-looking facts, as when our hands 
press an apparently empty sponge, are the hidden waters of 
life wrung from the seemingly arid givenness of the con- 
tingent. Especially all human history, particularly religious 
history, and above all its great prophets, and in their midst 
our Lord, the supreme self-manifestation of God, are here 
the fullest stimulations, channels and revealers of all entirely 
articulate, concrete religion. 

And again, Pure Mysticism is rejected in so far as it claims 
to hold God at anyone moment in absolute purity, or to base 
the proof for any or all contact of the soul with God upon 
the moment and experience of the contact alone. For though 
our position would hold God Himself to be present in the 
soul, yet He is present as it were under and mingled with 
the human spirit itself, with its never complete docility and 
its ever necessarily limited capacity of assimilation to the 
Divine Spirit; and He is present there, not for the develop- 
ment of a solitary moment, or even of a whole solitary life- 
long relation, but as the divine link between all moments 
and all souls, and as the centre of the Kingdom of God. No 
doubt each moment in every life, and each soul in the King- 
dom has, in God’s intention, its untransferable worth and 
quality: we are eachto become unique Personalities. Yet both 
moments and lives can become thus only as necessary con- 
stituents and docile parts of the larger whole, as members, 
through a visible organization, of the Invisible Church. 
Thus the test as to the reality of the divine contaé will 
become ever less restri¢ted to the moment or even to the 
individual life, as the soul, dying to all solipsism, grows in 
true spirituality. 

To conclude. Man’s spirit has ever lived in the first 1n- 
stance by experience and conscience, and only secondarily by 
knowledge and science. “ Experience,” as Professor James 
Ward admirably puts it, “has ever been the wider term for 
man: knowledge has fallen within experience, and experience 
has extended beyond knowledge.” “ Objective reality *’ has 
been for him “ immediately ‘ given ’ or immediately there, 
not inferred.”” And especially has this been the case with 
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God, our origin and foundation, our closest, all-penetra- 
tive environment, and our all-englobing end. And our re- 
ceptivity, with regard to all reality, has “ never been mere 
receptivity, but has been a conative or selective activity.” 
And specially has this been so with respeét to God, whom 
we have ever required and willed as much as we have known. 
And “ the interaction of these two factors which constitutes 
experience,” has ever been “‘a real relation antecedent to, 
but never completely covered by, the reflective know- 
ledge we come to attain concerning it.” 

“ As the hart panteth after the fountain of water: so doth 
my soul pant after Thee, O God.” “ Let us love God:” 
we can and ought to do so, “because God first hath loved 
us.” “ We are fellow-labourers with God.” And yet, “O 
the depth of the, riches of the wisdom and of the know- 
ledge of God; how incomprehensible are His judgements 
and how unsearchable His ways.” f 


FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


* «Present Problems of General Psychology,” (American) Philosophi- 
cal Review, 1904, pp. 606, 607. 
t Ps. xli, 1, 2; 1 Johniv, 19; 1 Cor. iii, 9; Romans xi, 33. 





TO THE ENGLISH 
MARTYRS 


AIN, rain on Tyburn tree, 
Red rain a-falling; 

Dew, dew on Tyburn tree, 
Red dew on Tyburn tree, 
And the swart bird a-calling. 
Thence it roots so fast and free, 
Yet it is a gaunt tree, 
Black as be 
The swart birds alone that seek, 
With red-bedabbled breast and beak, 
Its lank black shadow falling. 


The shadow lies on England now 


Of the deathly-fruited bough, 


Cold and black with malison 
Lies between the land and sun; 
Putting out the sun, the bough 
Shades England now! 


The troubled heavens do wan with care, 

And burthened with the earth’s despair 
Shiver a-cold; the starved heaven 

Has want with wanting man bereaven. 

Blest fruit of the unblest bough! 

Aid the land that smote you, now! 

Which feels the sentence and the curse 

Ye died if so ye might reverse. 

When God was stolen from out man’s mouth, 
Stolen was the bread; then hunger and drouth 
Went to and fro; began the wail, 

Struck root the poor-house and the jail. 

Ere cut the dykes, let through that flood, 


Ye writ the protest with your blood; 
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Against this night wherein our breath 
Withers, the toiled heart perisheth, 
Entered the caveat of your death. 
Christ, in the form of His true Bride, 
Again hung pierced and crucified, 
And groaned, “I thirst!” Not still ye stood,— 
Ye had your hearts, ye had your blood; 

And pouring out the eager cup,— 

“ The wine is weak, yet, Lord Christ, sup!” 
Ah, blest! who bathed the parchéd Vine 

With richer than His Cana-wine, 

And heard, your most sharp supper past, 

“Ye kept the best wine to the last!” 


Ah, happy who 

That sequestered secret knew, 

How sweeter than bee-haunted dells 

The blosmy blood of martyrs smells! 

Who did upon the scaffold’s bed, 

The ceremonial steel between you, wed 

With God’s grave proxy, high and reverend Death; 
Or felt about your neck, sweetly, 

(While the dull horde 

Saw but the unrelenting cord) 

The Bridegroom’s arm, and that long kiss 

That kissed away your breath, and claimed you His. 
You did, with thrift of holy gain, 
Unvenoming the sting of pain, 

Hive its sharp heather-honey. Ye 

Had sentience of the mystery 

To make Abaddon’s hookéd wings 
Buoy you up to starry things; 

Pain of heart, and pain of sense, 

Pain the scourge, ye taught to cleanse; 
Pain the loss became possessing; 

Pain the curse was pain the blessing. 
Chains, rack, hunger, solitude—these, 
Which did your soul from earth release, 
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Left it free to rush upon 

And merge in its compulsive sun. 
Desolated, bruised, forsaken, 

Nothing taking, all things taken, 
Lacerated and tormented, 

The stifled soul, in naught contented, 
On all hands straitened, cribbed, denied, 
Can but fetch breath o’ the Godward side, 
Oh to me, give but to me 

That flower of felicity, 

Which on your topmost spirit ware 
The difficult and snowy air 

Of high refusal! and the heat 

Of central love which fed with sweet 
And holy fire i’ the frozen sod 

Roots that had ta’en hold on God. 


Unwithering youth in you renewed 
Those rosy waters of your blood,— 
The true Fons Juventutis—ye 
Pass with conquest that Red Sea, 
And stretch out your victorious hand 
Over the Fair and Holy Land; 
Compasses about 
With a ninefold-battled shout, 
Trumpet, and wind and clang of wings, 
And a thousand fiery things, 

And Heaven’s triumphing spears: while far 

Beneath go down the Egyptian war— 

A loosed hillside—with brazen jar 

Underneath your dreadful blood, 

Into steep night. Celestial feud 

Not long forbears the Tudor’s brood, 

Rule, unsoldered from his line, 

See unto the Scot decline; 

And the kin Scots’ weird shall be 

Axe, exile and infamy; 

Till the German fill the room 

Of him who gave the bloody doom. 
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Oh by the Church’s pondering art 
Late set and named upon the chart 

Of her divine astronomy, 

Though your influence from on high 
Long ye shed unnoted! Bright 

New cluster in our Northern night! 
Cleanse from its pain and undelight 
An impotent and tarnished hymn, 
Whose marish exhalations dim 
Splendours they would transfuse! And thou 
Kindle the words which blot thee now, 
Over whose sacred corse unhearsed 
Europe veiled her face, and cursed 
The regal mantle grained in gore 

Of Genius, Freedom, Faith and More! 


Ah, happy Fool of Christ! unawed 
By familiar sanctities, 
You served your Lord at holy ease. 
Dear Jester in the Courts of God! 
In whose spirit, enchanting yet, 
Wisdom and love, together met, 
Laughed on each other for content! 
That an inward merriment, 
An inviolate soul of pleasure 
To your motions taught a measure 
All your days ; which tyrant king, 
Nor bonds, nor any bitter thing 
Could embitter or perturb ; 
No daughter’s tears, nor more acerb, 
A daughter’s frail declension from 
Thy serene example, come 
Between thee and thy much content. 
Nor could the last sharp argument 
Turn thee from thy sweetest folly ; 
To the keen accolade and holy 
Thou didst bend low a sprightly knee, 
And jest Death out of gravity 
As a too sad-visaged friend ; 
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So, jocund, passing to the end 
Of thy laughing martyrdom, 


And now from travel art gone home 


Where, since gain of thee was given, 
Surely there is more mirth in heaven! 


Thus, in Fisher and in thee, 
Arose the purple dynasty, 
The anointed Kings of Tyburn tree ; 
High in act and word each one. 
He that spake—and to the sun 
Pointed—* I shall shortly be 
Above yon fellow.’”” He too, he 
No less high of speech and brave, 
Whose word was: “Though I shall have 
Sharp dinner, yet I trust in Christ 
To have a most sweet supper.” Priced 
Much by men that utterance was 
Of the doomed Leonidas,— 
Not more exalt than these, which note 
Men who thought as Shakespeare wrote. 


But more lofty eloquence 
Than is writ by poets’ pens 
Lives in your great deaths: O these 
Have more fire than poesies! 
And more ardent than all ode 
The pomps and raptures of your blood! 
By that blood ye hold in fee 
This earth of England ; Kings are ye, 
And ye have armies—Want, and Cold, 
And heavy judgements manifold 
Hung in the unhappy air, and Sins 
That the sick gorge to heave begins, 
Agonies, and Martyrdoms, 
Love, Hope, Desire, and all that comes 
From the unwatered soul of man 
Gaping on God. These are the van 
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Of conquest, these obey you; these, 
And all the strengths of weaknesses, 
That brazen walls disbed. Your hand, 
Princes, put forth to the command, 
And levy upon the guilty land 

Your saving wars; on it go down, 
Black beneath God’s and heaven’s frown ; 
Your prevalent approaches make 
With unsustainable Grace, and take 
Captive the land that captived you; 
To Christ enslave ye and subdue 

Her so bragged freedom: for the crime 
She wrought on you in antique time, 
Parcel the land among you: reign, 
Viceroys to your sweet Suzerain! 

Till she shall know 

This lesson in her overthrow: 
Hardest servitude has he 

That’s gaoled in arrogant liberty ; 
And freedom, spacious and unflawed, 
Who is walled about with God. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
in an Early Eastern Church 


1. The Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian Sage. Edited by W, 
Wright, Ph.D., LL.D., London: Williamsand Norgate. 1869, 
2. Patrologia Syriaca. Pars I, tom. 1. Aphraatis Sapientis Perse De- 
monstrationes. Ed. Dom J. Parisot. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1894. 


VERY abuse of the medieval, and even of the later Roman 

Church—Papal Infallibility, the Immaculate Conception, not 

to speak of a host of others—can be not unreasonably defended 
from the usage of the sixth, the fifth, the fourth and even of the 
third century. This may seem a strong assertion, but in spite of 
the great authority of Jewel it can be maintained. Church history 
is a stream of development, and it is not possible to draw a line 
across it at any point and say that what comes before that line is 
sound and what comes after is corrupt.* 


These words were spoken by Dr Bigg, Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, against 
those who would set up the sixth or any preceding century 
as a court of appeal in matters of dogmatic theology. Theun- 


satisfactory nature of attempts to locate the first beginnings 
of so-called corruptions in doctrine on this side of the New 
Testament and of the age of the Apostles is becoming day 
by day more keenly felt by earnest Christians of all shades 
of thought. And by many it is coming to be realized that if 
doctrines there be in the cycle of Catholic teaching which are 
to be accounted corruptions, some at least of these have their 
roots deep set in the very earliest writings of Christianity. 


Many persons at the present time [writes the Dean of Wett- 
minster] are exceedingly impatient of elaborated formulas, and de- 
sire to send us back to the most elementary statements of Christian 
truth, ignoring the whole process of their subsequent development. 
You may as well try to force the oak back into the acorn. The 
divine revelation is a living thing, it is a seed which grows as soon 
as it is planted in a congenial soil, and which cannot but grow in 
accordance with a law contained within itself. . . There is indeed 
but one escape of a rational and intelligible kind from the result of 
this process of development. It is to declare, as some eminent scho- 


* See The Times, March 2, 1905. 
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lars abroad are now declaring, that the true substance of Christianity 
consists solely in the recorded words of Jesus Christ as we find them 
generally in the first three Gospels, and to regard the whole of the 
teaching of St Paul and St John about the Person of our Lord as 
a subtle corruption which began in the very first age to mar the sim- 
plicity of the original Gospel.* 


Dean Robinson writes, of course, as a champion of the 
Catholic doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

We shall endeavour in the following pages to illustrate 
the view of Church history taken by these two representa- 
tive English scholars from the beliefs and practices of a 
branch of the early Church whose importance in the history 
of Christian doctrine has not yet received due recognition. 
But, at the risk of “‘making a long prologue and being short 
in the story itself,” we must first quote at some length the 
words of one who, like the school referred to by the Dean 
of Westminster, would carry the search for primitive purity 
in Christian teaching behind the New Testament itself. His 
words will be the more in point since they were written by 
way of preface to a study of the very subject which is pre- 
sently to occupy our attention. 


The story of the early life of Jesus of Nazareth [writes Mr F.C. 
Burkitt] tT and of the first days of the infgnt community was known 
to the Church, and has come down to us, only through certain lite- 
rary channels. ‘Those events of the early Galilean ministry which 
are recorded in St Mark’s narrative are known to us, but how few 
others! ‘he Church’s acquaintance with the first stage of Christi- 
anity rested on written documents, not on living tradition ; for good 
and for evil the Greeks did not know Christ after the flesh. Let me 
remind you in passing that this is not a mere literary question of 


* Some Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed, p. 13. 

t Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 5. Mr Burkitt, who 
has recently been elected Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, is 
one of the greatest of English authorities on early Syriac literature in its 
bearing on the text of the Gospels. Besides the book here quoted, which 
comprises two lectures delivered in Trinity College, Dublin, in 1899, 
we shall have occasion to refer to another volume of lectures published by 
him in 1904, entitled Early Eastern Christianity. Professor Burkitt’s great 
achievement is his monumental edition of the Old Syriac version of the 


Gospels, the Evangelion da Mepharreshe. 
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Quellenkritik. On the contrary, it is the keystone of Protestantism. 
The one thing which historically justifies us in breaking with the 
Catholic tradition is this breach of continuity at the earliest period, 
We are entitled to criticize the Greek Gospels freely, to suggest on 
due evidence that phrases or figures have been wrongly or imper- 
fectly apprehended ; in a word we have a right privately to revise 
the judgements of the Church mainly because the Church of the 
second century was so far removed in spirit and in knowledge 
from the life of Judza in our Lord’s day. . . But if between the 
Church of the second century and the Apostles there is a great 
gulf fixed, in what words are we to describe the difference between 
the Nicene and post-Nicene Church and primitive Christianity? 
Here all will acknowledge the vastness of the change. At the same 
time it may be said that the change was due to natural growth. The 
line that it took was, as a matter of fact, the historical development 
of Christianity. After all, the creeds are merely the formal ratification 
of the best theology of the great churchmen. The new constitution 
was, in fact, inevitable—like the promulgation of the Pope’s infal- 
libility at a later day, long after the dogma had been a pious infer- 
ence in the mind of the Roman communion. 


Professor Burkitt is not here accusing the Church of 
having thrown over or lost sight of the essentials of Christ’s 
teaching either at the earliest period or at any other point 
in her history. On the other hand, while he recognizes 
that development was inevitable, since “the work of the 
Church was to overcome the world, not to furnish material 
for archeologists,’ he would hold that she had no assur- 
ance of being divinely guided along a path of perfect 
consistency with the teaching and aims of her Founder ; 
and that, as a consequence, when she was driven from her 
early Semitic home and came into the world of Greek 
thought, she began to enlarge upon the message first de- 
livered to her, and, under the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, to elaborate a system of dogmatic teaching far 
in excess of the simple moral lessons given to the world 
by Christ. There is here no question of growth in accor- 
dance with a divinely implanted law : the development of 
doctrine in the Church followed the fluctuations of secular 
history and human thought; and that the Church has sur- 
vived as “Catholic” is but the realization of one of many 
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things that “‘might have been.”” The Church might as well 
have become Arian or Monophysite, had the world’s his- 
tory taken a different course from that which it actually 
has taken: the attitude of the discerning believer towards 
Christianity would remain the same. 


This brings us to the threshold of our main subject. 
There is one branch of the early Church, and only one, 
which, in Prof. Burkitt’s opinion, presents a satisfactory 
example of a development of Christianity independent of 
Greek thought. This is the Church of the Euphrates 
Valley, whose language was Syriac and whose capital was 
Edessa. Though in full communion with the Churches, 
Roman and Greek, of the Empire, it was in character 
neither Greek nor Roman, but, from its foundation in 
the middle of the second century until well on in the 
fourth century, strongly Semitic. 

Though we do not think that the isolation of the Syriac- 
speaking Church was so complete as Prof. Burkitt is in- 
clined to conclude, it still remains a fact that its tendency 
was strongly conservative both in doctrine and in practice, 
and that the introduction of Greek philosophy into the 
region of theology was resented in the middle of the fourth 
century by so orthodox a Father as St Ephraim. It is 
obvious that this Eastern conservatism would make itself 
felt even more in matters disciplinary and liturgical than 
in the sphere of pure theology; and as a witness in these 
matters the importance of the Syriac-speaking Church of 
the early fourth century, especially of that part of it which 
lay outside the Roman Empire, is not to be measured by 
its mere chronological position. There can be no doubt that 
its worship and discipline at this time had undergone com- 
paratively little change since the time when Christianity was 
first planted in the Euphrates Valley. 


It is necessary here to give the reader a very brief account 
of the origin of the Church of Mesopotamia, and of the 
materials at our disposal for forming a judgement on its 
beliefs and practices. 

According to the most probable opinion the Gospel was 
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first preached in Edessa about the middle of the second 
century by one Addai, who, it has been suggested, may 
have been a Jewish Christian of Palestine. The venerable 
tradition known to Eusebius, that this was one of the 
seventy-two disciples of our Lord, together with the story 
of the correspondence between Christ and King Abgar, must 
be abandoned as a pious myth. The real Addai became the 
first Bishop of Edessa about 160 a.p., and was succeeded in 
due course by his disciple Aggai the Martyr and others, 
About 200 a.p. there seems to have been a break in this line 
of succession, and the new bishop, Palut, was ordained by 
Serapion, Bishop of Antioch. “ Serapion, Bishop of An- 
tioch,”’ says the Doctrine of Addai, a document which arrived 
at its present form about the end of the fourth century, 
“ himself also received the hand from Zephyrinus, Bishop 
of the City of Rome, from the succession of the hand of 
the priesthood of Simon Cephas, which he received from 
our Lord.” This statement is unhistorical, for Zephyrinus 
only became Bishop of Rome in 202 a.p., the year in 
which Serapion died. It is possible that Serapion may have 
received consecration from a Roman Pontiff ; but it 1s 
perhaps more likely that, as Professor Burkitt suggests, the 
tradition originated in the anxiety of the Edessene Church 
of the fourth century to claim direct descent from the chair 
of the Prince of Apostles. Another document, which pur- 
ports to relate events of the reign of Trajan, The Martyrdom 
of Barsamya, gives a similar account of Serapion’s ordina- 
tion by Zephyrinus, tracing the succession of the latter 


back to St Peter. “The general ecclesiastical meaning,’ 


says Prof. Burkitt, “is, of course, quite clear. It means 
that Palut was the accredited missionary of the great 
Church of the Roman Empire. Palut was the child of 
Peter.” The language used by other writers of the fourth 
century about St Peter will occupy our attention further on. 


Of any native literature, such as might give us an insight 
into the early history and inner working of this Eastern 
Church, scarcely a vestige has survived. If we leave out ot 
account the teaching of the Gnostic Bardaisan, preserved 
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for us by his disciple Philip in the Dialogue on Fate, and 
the Acts of Judas Thomas, containing the great Gnostic 
poem, The Hymn of the Soul, there is practically no informa- 
tion forthcoming about the orthodox communities of the 
Euphrates Valley until we come to the writings of Aphra- 
ates in the middle of the fourth century. The “ Persian 
Sage”’ was the first “Father” of the Syriac-speaking 
Church. And, since he lived and wrote outside the Roman 
Empire, what has been said of the comparative primitive- 
ness and isolation of that Church applies in a special degree 
to him.* 

Aphraates is controversial, but his polemic is directed 
almost solely against the Jews. As we read his Homilies 
through, the amazing fact gradually dawns upon us that he 
is, if not ignorant of, at least but little interested in, the great 
struggle which was convulsing Western Christendom, and 
which seemed at one point to have ended in victory for the 
Arians. And yet there are not wanting indications that 
Aphraates was acquainted with the writings of some of the 
earlier Greek Fathers ; or, at least, that there had already 
been a considerable infiltration of Greek ideas and tradi- 
tional exegesis into the Churches of the far East. Still, 
whatever may have been Aphraates’ indebtedness to Greek 
writers, it was not in the line of philosophy. He indulges 
after the Eastern fashion in fanciful analogies, and his refer- 
ences to the current discipline and practice of his own 
Church are often made in terms of their Old Testament 
types, and so wrapped up in Old Testament imagery that 
it is sometimes difficult to know what he really means. At 
other times he is simple and straightforward ; but he is 





* He wrote twenty-two Homilies, or “ Demonstrations,” in the form 
of letters to a friend. The first ten of these were composed in the year 
337, the rest in 344 a.D. To these he added another in 345. His writings 
were first edited in 1869 by Dr W. Wright. Another edition (not, how- 
ever, containing Hom. XXIII), with a Latin translation, was brought 
out by Dom J. Parisot, Paris, 1894. Dr J. Gwynn, in vol. xi of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, has translated eight of the homilies, viz. : 
I, V, VI, VIII, X, XVII, XXI and XXII. Quotations from these homilies 
will be given for the most part in his translation. The same volume con- 
tains also translations of some of St Ephraim’s writings. 
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always Semitic. What then has Aphraates to tell us of the 
beliefs and practices of his Church? 

In attempting to answer this question we shall deal only 
with Aphraates’ teaching on the Sacraments, and other 
matters of Christian belief not directly connected with the 
Creed. A discussion of his Creed would carry us beyond 
the limits of space here imposed, and so it must suffice to 
say that we believe there was a Creed in use in his Church 
which would bear comparison in the matter of orthodoxy 
with not a few of the Greek formulas of the same period, 
We begin then with baptism. 

1. Aphraates taught that baptism is a sacrament, or 
mystery, by which men are regenerated and made mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. None but baptized persons 
can, under the New Covenant, enter into life. It is only 
by baptism that the curse of death inherited from Adam 
is removed from the individual soul, even though the 
universal reign of death was abolished by the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. 


When he [Adam] transgressed the coiamandment and ate of 
the tree, death began to reign over him and over his children: even 
over those who had not sinned with the transgression of Adam. 


—XXII, 2. 


Should any one say that the Apostle’s words mean that 
death reigned only from Adam to Moses, “let him under- 
stand from what the Apostle said, namely, ‘It passed upon 
all men,’ that assuredly it passed upon all men from Moses 


to the end of the world ”—X XII, 2. 


From baptism we receive the Spirit of Christ; for in the hour when 
the priest calls upon the Spirit, It opens the heavens and comes down 
and broods upon the waters, and those who are being baptized are 
clothed in It. For the Spirit stands aloof from all that are born 
bodily until they come to the [second] birth, by water; and then 
they receive the Holy Spirit. For in the first birth they are born 
with an animal spirit [/t. a spirit of life], which is created in man, 
and is not thereafter subject to death, as it is said: Adam became 
a living soul. But in the second birth, that by baptism, they receive 
the Holy Spirit from a communication [/t. a particle] of the God- 
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head; and It [also] is not hereafter subject to death. Now when 
men die, the animal soul is buried with the body, and sense is taken 
away from it; but the heavenly Spirit which they receive goes ac- 
cording to its nature to Christ.—XII, 14. 


Christian baptism is not the same as the baptism of John, 
but was instituted by Christ when He washed the disci- 
ples’ feet before the Last Supper. John’s baptism availed 
only for repentance, but the true baptism brings remission 
of sins. “ Not until that night did our Saviour give the 
true baptism.”’ Till then the baptism of the Law pre- 
vailed, “but on that night He showed them the mystery [or 
sacrament] of the baptism of His passion and death ”’ 
—XIlI, 10. 

Baptism was conferred during Easter week, and was given 
in the triple name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


2. With baptism we must treat of confirmation, since 
these two sacraments were closely connected in the early 
Church. Thus Tertullian tells us that after baptism the bap- 
tized were “anointed with the blessed unction.” After this 
came the laying on of the hands, “invoking and inviting the 
Holy Spirit.” Elsewhere he mentions that the sealing, or 
anointing, came between baptism and the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

The remarkable thing about the anointing, or “ giving 
of the sign,” in the Syriac-speaking Church is that it came 
before the laver of baptism; at least there is no trace of 
any anointing after baptism. Aphraates, in speaking of 
baptism, mentions the “ giving of the sign”’ first. For the 
due observance of Easter, he says, there must be fasting 
and prayer and chanting of the psalms, “and the giving of 
the sign and baptism according to its due observance,” and 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist (XII, 13). 

St Ephraim, a junior contemporary of Aphraates, several 
times puts the signing before baptism. The following ex- 
ample from his third hymn on the Epiphany may suffice: 


The leper of old was cleansed, the priest used to seal him with 
oil and lead him to the waterspring. The type has passed, and the 
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truth is come. Lo! with chrism have ye been sealed, in baptism ye 
are perfected, in the flock ye are intermixed, from the Body ye are 
nourished, 


But lest these passages should appear inconclusive, we 
must give an extract from the very early Syriac Acts of 
Judas Thomas which describes the baptism of Mygdonia by 
the Apostle: 


And he took oil and cast [it] on her head and said: Holy oil, 
which wast given to us for unction, and hidden mystery of the 
Cross, which is seen through it—Thou, the straightener of crooked 
limbs, ‘Thou, our Lord Jesus, life and health and remission of sins 
—let ‘Thy power come and abide upon this oil, and let ‘Thy holi- 
ness dwell in it... And when he had cast the oil on her head, he 
told her nurse to anoint her, and to put a cloth round her loins; 
and he fetched the basin from their conduit. And Judas went up 
[and] stood over it, and baptized Mygdonia in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Spirit of Holiness. And when she 
had come out and put on her clothes, he fetched and brake the 
Eucharist and [filled] the cup, and let Mygdonia partake of the table 
of the Messiah and of the cup of the Son of God.* 


It seems clear from this that there was no anointing be- 
tween the laver and the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 


3. Of the Holy Eucharist it will be enough to say that 
Aphraates believed quite simply in the real presence of 
Christ: to touch the Eucharist was to touch Christ. Take 
such language as the following: 


It doth not beseem thee, O man, that by the door where the 
King doth enter in should come forth filth and dirt! For when a 
man will fast from all that is abominable and will take the Body 
and Blood of the Messiah, let him take heed to his mouth whereby 
the King’s Son doth enter in.—III, 1. 


In the words of Professor Burkitt, “ Aphraates assumes 
quite crudely the real presence of Christ in what He gave 
to the twelve at the Supper.’’t And again, “There can 
be no doubt that Aphraates teaches that our Lord is phy- 
* Wright, Apocryphal Acts, p. 258. 
t Early Eastern Christianity, p. 124. 
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sically present in the consecrated elements.’’* St Ephraim’s 
belief was one with Aphraates’: “In the Bread and in the 
Body the first and also the last have seen Thee. Yet Thy 
visible Bread is far more precious than Thy Body; for Thy 
Body even unbelievers have seen, but they have not seen 
Thy living Bread.’’t a “‘ Hear Him also, O ears; and 
see Him, O eyes; and feel Him, O hands; and eat Him, O 
mouth.” f 

In Homily XII, 6, Aphraates quotes a passage that looks 


like a liturgical formula of Institution. 


After Judas was gone out from them, He took bread, and blessed 
and gave to His disciples, and said to them: This is My Body: 
take and eat of It all of you. And over the wine also He blessed in 
like manner, and said to them: This is My Blood, the New Testa- 
ment, which is being shed for many for the remission of sins. ‘Thus, 
He said, be ye doing for a memorial of Me, when ye are gathered 
together.§ 


The Holy Eucharist was approached fasting, and re- 
ceived standing. 


4. The points to be carefully noted in Aphraates’ 
teaching on penance are: (1) the priests are to exhort men 
to confess their sins to them; (2) although the penance was 
public, yet the priests were not to make known the sins of 
the penitent ; (3) confession of sins with penance brings not 
only reconciliation to the Church but also forgiveness of 
the sins; (4) those who refuse to make known their sins 
through shame or any other motive are threatened with the 
second death ; (5) confession must be made to the priests, 
who are said in this matter to hold the keys of the doors 
of heaven with the power either to open or to shut; (6) the 
repetition of penance is spoken of as possible but extremely 
rare. 

We shall now illustrate these points from the homily On 


* Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, p. 48. 
T Gwynn, p. 244. 

} Gwynn, p. 232. 

§ See Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca, tom. 1, p. 54. 
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Penitents (VII), and most will, we think, agree that some of 
the language used about penance is very remarkable, com- 
ing from the bishop of a remote Church at this early date 


(A.D. 337): 


There is a drug [says Aphraates] for every disease, and when a 
skilful physician has found it, [the disease] is cured. And for those 
that are wounded in our contest there is the drug of penance, which 
they may put upon their sores and be healed. O ye physicians, 
disciples of our wise Physician, take you this drug, and with it ye 
shall heal the plagues of them that are sick. . . For God rejects not 
penitents; for Ezekiel the prophet says, ‘I will not the death of 
the dead sinner, but that he turn from his evil way and live.” 

It is your duty, O ye physicians, . . . not to withhold healing from 
him that has need to be healed. Whosoever shows you his wound, 
give him the physic of penance. And if any one is ashamed to show 
you his disease, counsel him that he hide it not from you. And 
when he has revealed it to you, publish it not, lest on his account 
even the innocent be held guilty by [our] enemies. 

Whosoever confesses his sin, God forgives him. 

Hear, ye also who hold the keys of the doors of heaven, and 
open ye the doors to penitents. 

You, again, that are wounded, I counsel that ye be not ashamed 
to say, ““We have been worsted in the contest.”’ Receive for naught 
the drug, and be converted and live or ever ye be killed outright. 

But he also that has shown his sore and has been cured, let him 
have a care of that place that was healed, that he be not smitten 
thereon a second time; for when one is smitten a second time his 
cure is hard, even to a skilful physician. For a wound received on 
an [old] scar is not to be healed; and even though it should be 
healed, he cannot again put on armour; or should he even dare to put 
on armour, he will usually suffer defeat. 


In another homily (XIV) Aphraates apparently gives 
formulas for readmission to and rejection from Church 
communion after penance. The former seems to have been: 
“God is merciful, He forgives sins, enter in, come to 
prayer’; the latter, “Thou art bound and excommunicate 
of heaven and of earth.”’ 


5. Ordination was conferred by the laying on of hands 
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and the anointing with chrism. The sacerdotal idea was 
firmly fixed in the mind of the Syriac Church. We have 
already seen the part ascribed by Aphraates to the priests 
in the administration of penance. We may compare also the 
following : 


And He gave His stewards [i.e., the priests] authority over all 
His treasure-house ; and he gave moreover into the hands of the 
stewards the chains and the prison house and the prisoners; and 
He gave them authority to bind and to loose.—XIV, 44. 


And from St Ephraim: 


That he should purge his mind, and cleanse also his tongue: 
that he should purify his hands, and make his whole body to shine: 
this is too little for the priest and his title, who offers the living 
Body. Let him cleanse himself wholly at all hours, for he stands as 
mediator between God and man.* 


6. There is no indication in Aphraates’ writings that he 
considered matrimony a sacrament, or, indeed, that he 
held that there was anything peculiarly sacred in Christian 
marriage, that is to say, the marriage of baptized persons 
as distinct from that of the unbaptized. He speaks of mar- 
riage as ordained by God for the propagation of the human 
race, and as a thing in itself good. This, however, applies 
to all marriages, whether of the baptized or of the unbap- 
tized. But the actual teaching and practice of the early 
Syriac-speaking Church on this point has been greatly 
obscured by the extreme ascetical tendencies of its repre- 
sentative writers. Aphraates himself belonged to a class of 
ascetics who were probably of native Mesopotamian origin, 
and who seem to have resembled more than anything the 
friars of the middle ages. They were bound by the strict- 
est rules of continence and poverty, and used apparently to 
go about the towns and villages teaching the people, re- 
lieving the poor and caring for the sick. Thus we find 
Aphraates constantly exalting the celibate state almost to 
the disparagement of matrimony. 


* Nisibene Hymns, xvitt, Gwynn, p. 188. 
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To such an extent is this the case that Professor Burkitt 
has been led to the belief that in Aphraates’ Church, and 
probably, at an earlier date, throughout the Syriac Church, 
no married person was admitted to baptism until he or she 
had given a promise to live for the future a life of strict 
continence, in other words, to join the ranks of the ascetics; 
and that, should a baptized person “lapse” into matrimony, 
he would be prohibited from approaching the Eucharist. 
This view cannot here be discussed, but it rests mainly on 
a sentence in the homily Ox Penitents, in which Aphraates 
says that persons who approach baptism with a view to 
joining the ranks of the ascetics had far better, if they do 
not feel sure of themselves, marry before baptism.* A pos- 
sible explanation is that within the Persian Empire, where 
gross immorality received the sanction of religion, Chris- 
tians were bound to choose their state of life before being 
admitted to baptism, and either to marry or make a pro- 
visional promise of celibacy. The whole passage is difficult 
and obscure, but one thing seems certain: the final choice 
of persons for the ascetical life was made after baptism; and 
there is no positive reason to think that those who did not 
embrace the life were relegated to the ranks of the excom- 
municate. 


7. There is no certain reference in Aphraates to the 
anointing of the sick. Speaking of the various sacramental 
uses of oil, he says in one place : 


He took away the darkness of the minds of many, and by the 
rising of the light of conscience, and by the fruitfulness of the light- 
giving olive, wherein is the signing of the mystery of life, where- 


* For a detailed examination of this point the reader is referred to an 
article in the Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1905, entitled “* Aphraates 
and Monasticism,” and to Professor Burkitt’s reply in the October number. 
There is no trace of Encratite tendencies in Aphraates. He says that virginity 
is undertaken “freely, and not subject to the constraint of any law.” An in- 
teresting passage where he seems purposely to exclude an Encratite reading 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron has escaped Professor Burkitt in his edition of the 
Old Syriac Gospels. In Matt. iii, 5 the Diatessaron had, apparently, “ His 
[i.e., John the Baptist’s] meat was mi/k and wild honey,” but Aphraates 
says pointedly that “John was eating the locusts that fly.” 
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with are perfected Christians and priests and kings, He maketh 
light them that are dark, and the feeble He maketh stout [more 
literally the lean He maketh fat], and bringeth near penitents by 
a wonderful mystery.—X XXIII, 3; Wright, p. 449. 


Dom Parisot translates the italicized words “ ungit infir- 
mos.” The words in the original can scarcely mean that ; 
besides, the last three clauses would seem rather to refer 
to baptism. Rabbula (Bishop of Edessa, 411-435, A.D.), 
mentions the anointing of the sick; he says that women 
ought to be anointed by women. Apparently the oil was 
rubbed over the whole body. 


8. We have already seen in treating of baptism some- 
thing of Aphraates’ psychology. Man, he says, is born with 
a life-spirit which is of its nature immortal. At baptism he 
receives the Holy Spirit. When he dies, the Holy Spirit 
goes according to its nature to Christ, and the life- -spirit is 
buried with the body, and is deprived ‘of sense. After death 
man’s soul (i.e., the life-spirit) remains in a hypnotic state 
until the resurrection day, “without knowing good or evil, 
and the righteous look not forward to their promises, nor 
do the wicked look forward to the sentence of their punish- 
ment.’ For those who have lived well the spirit makes in- 
tercession with God (compare Rom. viii, 26) that they may 
make a good resurrection. When the day of resurrection 
comes, the bodies of the just are again put on by the Spirit 
(apparently the Holy Spirit), and the life-spirit is “ swal- 
lowed up in the heavenly Spirit, and the whole man becomes 
spiritual.’ On the Judgement day neither the just nor those 
who have been exceedingly wicked (including “all the na- 
tions that have not known their Maker,” i.e., all the unbap- 
tized) will be judged; but the just will enter straightway i into 
life, and the wicked will return to Sheol.* 


But the rest of the world, who are called sinners, shall stand in 
the Judgement and be rebuked. Those in whom there is little 


* i.e., to the abode where the dead awaited the Judgement day; but 
now, apparently, consciousness is restored and punishment added. 
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shortcoming will the Judge rebuke, and make known to them that 
they have offended. And He will give them the inheritance of life 
after the Judgement.—X XII, 18. 


He illustrates his meaning by an example drawn from this 
present life : 


One man offends the King with a grievous offence, and with- 
out inquiry he is delivered over to death. Another offends, yet is 
not deserving of death; he is put in bonds until he is judged ; and 
is chastised, and the King remits his offence.—XXII, 23. 


g. This implies some sort of punishment between death 
and the final entering into life, and obviously leaves room 
for prayers for the dead. We find nodirect reference to prayer 
for the dead in Aphraates, but he seems to imply it in 
a curious passage where he says that long after the death 
of Reuben, “‘ Moses wished by his priestly power to make 
atonement for Reuben . . . that when his brethren should 
rise he might not be cut off from their number.” St Ephraim 
plainly assumes the efficaciousness of prayers for the dead. 
Protesting against artificial and unseemly lamentations at 
funerals, he says: “ Instead of the tears that profit not, 
which are at the tomb, pour them forth in prayer in the 
midst of the Church; for to the dead there is profit in these, 
and likewise to the living.’’* 


10. The anxiety of the Church of Edessa in the fourth 
century to establish a connexion with that of Rome, and 
to trace its succession back to the See of Peter, has been 
pointed out above. Aphraates makes seven references to 
St Peter. I shall preface these with another passage, which 
gives Aphraates’ views on the essential unity of the Church. 
Explaining the Paschal Lamb as a type of Christ and the 
Holy Eucharist, he says: 


Understand, concerning the Paschal Lamb, that the Most High 
gave command that it should be eaten in one house, and not in 
many houses; the one house is the Church of God. He said, more- 
over, The hireling and the sojourner shall not eat of it. And who 

* Nisibene Hymus, Lx, 32-33; Gwynn, p. 215. 
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are the hireling and the sojourner but the [followers of ] doctrines 
of the Evil One, for whom it is not lawful to eat of the Passover?— 


XII, 9. 


To come now to St Peter: 


1. Simon also who was called Cephas [i.e., stone or rock] was 
called the firm [or true] rock on account of his faith.—lI, 17. 

2. Ye who ask for penance are like Aaron, the chief of 
priests . . . David also, the chief of the kings of Israel, confessed 
his iniquity and was forgiven. Simon too, the chief of the disciples, 
when he denied that he had ever seen Christ, and cursed and 
swore, “I know not the man,” yet when he repented in his heart 
and multiplied the tears of his weeping, our Lord received him and 
made him the foundation, and called him Cephas, the edifice of 
the Church.— VII, 15. 

3. He [Christ] chose and instructed excellent leaders, and 
committed the sheep into their hands and gave them authority 
over all His flock. For He said to Simon Cephas, “‘ Feed My sheep 
and My lambs and My ewes.” So Simon fed His sheep, and he 
fulfilled his time and handed over the flock to you [the pastors] 
and departed.—X, 4. 

4. Jesus the son of Nun set up stones for a testimony in 
Israel, and Jesus our Saviour called Simon the firm (or true) Stone, 
and set him up as a faithful witness among the nations.—XI, 12. 

5. Moses brought forth water from the rock for his people, 
and Jesus sent Simon Cephas to carry His teaching among the 
peoples.—X XI, 10. 

6. David handed over the kingdom to Solomon and was 
gathered to his people; and Jesus handed over the keys to Simon, 
and ascended and returned to Him that sent him.—XXI, 13. 

7. [In XXIII he speaks of] Simon Cephas the foundation of 
the Church, and James and John firm pillars of the Church. 


It cannot be said that this language is the result of 
Aphraates’ rhetorical style. That it was the outcome of a 
recognized interpretation of Matt. xvi, 18, 19, as applying 
to St Peter personally, and to him alone, appears from 
St Ephraim’s commentary on the Diatessaron * (1.0. 
the harmony of the four Gospels composed by Tatian). 

* The original Syriac of this commentary is lost, but it exists in an 
Armenian version, which was rendered into Latin by Dr Moesinger. 
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He says in one place that when St John Baptist sent his 
disciples to our Lord, it was because he knew that he was 
soon to die and wished to hand over his followers to Christ: 
“When he [John] saw that the course of his life was 
finished, he handed over his flock to the Chief of Pastors, 
even as the Lord at the time of His death handed over 
His flock to Peter, the presbyter of pastors (pastorum pres- 
bytero|, in order to show the pastoral solicitude which He 
had for it.’’* 

Again, commenting on the words, “ Thou art the 
Rock ” (tu es petra), St Ephraim writes: 


That Rock [namely] which He set up that Satan might stumble 
thereon, Satan, on the other hand, wished to put this Rock in the 
way of the Lord, that He might stumble upon it, when Peter said: 
“Far be it from Thee, Lord.” We should not have said that Satan 
had devised this unless He who knew all had made it manifest, 
saying: ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan, for thou art a stumbling- 
block to Me.” But the Lord took this Rock and cast it behind 
Him that the sectaries of Satan should stumble thereon.t 


St Ephraim also speaks of St Peter as “ head and chief” 
(caput et princeps) of the disciples,f and as “ head of the 
Church” (caput ecclesie).§ He felt that some apology was 
required for the fact that St Peter’s feet were not washed 
first before the Supper (see John xiii, 6): “When He 
washed their feet, He did not begin with Simon, the chief 
of the disciples [a principe discipulorum]. For whereas the 
Prince [princeps] of Angels had just laid aside the dignity 
and honour that were His [honorem glorie sua], how was 
it possible for the chief of the disciples [princeps discipulo- 
rum] to stand upon the dignity of his rank [in gradu honoris 
sui consistere|? Would he not rather have learned to imitate 
the Prince of Angels? ”’| 

Again, in his homily on our Lord: “And that our 
Lord might show that He received the keys from the 
former stewards, He said to Simon: “ To thee will I give 


*Moes. p. 101. tIbid.p. 154. IJIbid.p.153.  §lbid. p. 155. 
Ibid. p. 206. 


@ See Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xiii, p. 329. 
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the keys of the doors.” But how should He give them to 
another unless He had first received them from another ? 
So then the keys which He had received from Simon [i.e., 
Simeon] the priest, He gave to Simon the Apostle, that 
even though the people had not hearkened to the former 
Simon, the peoples might hearken to the latter Simon.” 
St Ephraim died in June, 373. These earliest Syriac inter- 
pretations of the Petrine texts are of peculiar exegetical 
interest. 


11. Although it has not been possible here to go into 
the question of what may or may not have been Aphraates’ 
creed, our survey of his teaching would be quite inade- 
quate without a brief reference to his teaching on our 
Lord and on the Holy Spirit. The whole of Homily XVII is 
devoted to vindicating against the attacks of the Jews the 
Christian belief that Christ is “God, and the Son of God.”’ 

In arguing with the Jews Aphraates quite logically con- 
fines himself to premisses which are granted by his oppo- 
nents. He is careful to quote the New Testament only to 
illustrate the Christian position, never to establish it; and 
since his Scripture proofs must all be based on the Old 
Testament, he is often reduced to an argumentum ad hominem. 
In Homily XVII we have an extreme case of this. He has 
to uphold the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity from the Old 
Testament, and it must be confessed that the way he sets 
about it is most unsatisfactory ; from the Catholic point of 
view he gives the position away completely. He says that 
Christians have a perfect right to call Jesus Christ God, 
because the Scripture applies the title to Moses and Aaron; 
and in calling Him the Son of God they do not exceed the 
Scriptures, for is not Israel called His first-born, and Solo- 
mon His son ? And it is not unreasonable, he says, that the 
title of God should be applied to great and good men, for 
man was conceived in the mind of God before the rest of 
creation. Thus he implies that Christ was the Son of God only 
in the same sense in which all men are His sons. But when 
we have read the rest of Aphraates’ writings, it is impossi- 
ble to take this language quite seriously : our Lord’s Divi- 
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nity is assumed on almost every page. Thus in Homily VI 
we read: “ When our Lord went outside His nature, He 
walked in our nature’’; again, ‘‘ When He came to us He 
had nothing of ours’’; andin IX: “ Our great and glorious 
Saviour humbled Himself, and was uplifted and exalted to 
His former nature.” The following extract from Ho- 
mily XXIII even makes us think twice before we lay down 
absolutely that Aphraates was ignorant of the doctrinal defi- 
nitions of Nicza. It shows at least that the application of 
metaphysical thought to the mystery of the Divine Sonship 
was not peculiar to the Greeks and Latins at this period. 


We worship in Thee the Most High, Thy Father, who has lifted 
us up in Thee and called us to Himself. We praise in Thee the 
mercies [of Him] that sent Thee, who had pleasure in us that we 
should live by the death of His Only-begotten. We glorify in Thee 
the Self-existent One, who separated ‘Thee from His essence [or 
being] and sent Thee to us. 


It may not be superfluous to add that the virgin birth of 
Christ is also asserted in definite language, and that Aphra- 
ates apparently knew nothing of the reading found in the 
Sinaitic MS. of the Old Syriac (Matt. i, 16): “ Jacob begat 
Joseph; Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus called the Messiah.” 

And so if Aphraates’ language in Homily XVII proves 
anything it proves too much; for taken quite strictly it 
would mean that the writer believes that Christ was wWAos 
avOowmos, a mere man: that he did not is, we think, evident. 
He may have held subordinationist views about the Son; 
still in his theology he was in advance of many a contem- 
porary bishop of the Greco-Roman world. 


12. In regard to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, it may 
safely be said that Aphraates attributes a distinct personality 
to the Third Person of the Holy Trinity. He tells us that 
his Church baptized in “the three great and glorious 
Names . . . the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 
There is a curious passage in which he speaks of God as 


man’s Father, and the Holy Spirit as his Mother (XVIII, 
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10). It will be remembered that the same conception of the 
Holy Ghost is found in the very ancient Jewish-Christian 
Gospel according to the Hebrews; but there is no reason to 
suppose any connexion between this and the passage in 
Aphraates, or that there is any doctrinal significance under- 
lying the latter. The figurative conception of the Holy Spirit 
as a female principle is sufficiently explained by the fact that 
the word for “spirit” is feminine in Hebrew and Aramaic. 


And here we must take leave of the Persian Sage. We have 
purposely added very little by way of comment to the ex- 
tracts taken from his writings, preferring to let him speak 
for himself, and to leave it to the reader to draw compari- 
sons between him and other early Church writers. When 
we are told by the best scholars of the day that the Church 
of Aphraates represents the independent growth on Semi- 
tic soil of a cutting taken from Greek Christianity in the 
middle of the second century, the few glimpses we have 
had of its inner life cannot fail to start us on an interesting 
train of thought. 

It is not our wish to hold Aphraates up as a model of 
fourth-century orthodoxy; but if he helps us to realize that 
in the ages past there have been within the Church ideas and 
practices and shades of belief and points of view at variance 
one with another, and struggling together for universal 
acceptance until such time as the Church herself was ready 
to sift and set them in order; and if he shows us that the 
Church in her infancy was far from realizing the vision of 
that great consummation wherein all “shall attain unto the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ”; he adds, we think, one testimony 
more to her unfaltering witness of herself, that whatever 
she has authoritatively sanctioned at any moment she has 
had in keeping from the first, and that it is not possible at 
any point to draw across her history a line by which men 
may mark off her doctrines as seen in their fuller develop- 
ment from those of her first accredited preachers and 
teachers, and stamp them as “ corruptions,» 
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q Under this heading will be noticed a limited number of books to 
which the Editor desires, for one reason or another, to call 
attention. 


HE fourteenth volume of the great Annecy edition 

of the complete works of St Francis of Sales is pub- 
lished just as the grave closes over Dom Benedict Mackey, 
O.S.B., whose monument it is.* It was Dom Mackey who 
encouraged the Religious of the Visitation at Annecy to 
begin a work for which they had been long preparing, but 
whose magnitude appalled them. It was he who, by his un- 
ceasing labour in every library of Europe for more than 
twenty years, has made the edition what it is. It is his name 
that is signed to the “introductions” of each of the first 
twelve volumes. During the last two years his work had 
not been so essential, as the greater writings of the Saint 
have now all been dealt with, and the materials for the 
remainder of the edition are virtually complete. Dom 
Mackey, therefore, had been working chiefly on the life of 
St Francis, which was to have formed the two concluding 
volumes. For this he must have left a considerable mass of 
notes, of which we shall no doubt hear in due time. 
Meanwhile there can be no doubt that by his death we 
have lost the man who knew more about St Francis of Sales 
than any one else, living or dead. 

This volume is the fourth of the Saint’s letters, and gives 
the letters from April, 1608, to the end of 1610. This 
period covers the time of the beginning of the Order of the 
Visitation and the publication of the Devout Life. Nearly all 
the letters in the volumes, however, have been published 
already. But they have been diligently compared with the 
originals or with authentic copies. The dates, moreover, 
and the questions of the identification of the Saint’s several 
correspondents have been treated with care, and the notes 
relating to persons and localities are, as usual, copious and 

* Oeuvres de Saint Frangois de Sales, édition complete, tome xiv, Lettres, 
vol. 1v. Lyon et Paris: E. Vitte. 1906. 
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accurate. The reader will be deeply interested to see once 
more, in this careful setting, such precious illustrations of 
the holy Doctor’s spirit as the letters to Mgr Villars on 
the Vie Dévote, which had just appeared (p. 124), to St Jane 
Frances on the death of his mother (p. 260), and to St 
Chantal’s son (if it was addressed to him) on his going to 
the French court (p. 376). 

There are some seventy-five letters and fragments which 
are printed for the first time. None of the new matter is of 
first-class importance, but it is all interesting and welcome 
to the clients of St Francis. One unpublished letter may 
especially be pointed out. It is addressed to a priest and 
religious—probably, as the editor thinks, to Father Anthony 
Possevin of the Society of Jesus. St Francis speaks about 
his missionary work in the Chablais, and goes on to relate 
the curious fact that one day, not long before the date on 
which he writes, whilst travelling to Gex, the idea came into 
his head to pass through Geneva. “ When I arrived at the 
gate,” he says, “‘ the warder asked who it was. I replied, by 
my Vicar General, that it was the Bishop. When they asked, 
what Bishop? I answered, the Bishop of this diocese. The 
man wrote down in his register, Monsieur Frangois de Sales, 
Evéque de ce diocese. | do not know whether he understood 
what was meant by diocese; at all events he let me in, and 
so I passed through the town on horseback, saluted with 
much respect by most of the men and women.” Afterwards, 
when it was found out who it was, it was clear that the Saint 
had been in some danger. He tells us that he did it without 
any feeling of apprehension, in all simplicity, but confesses 
it was more daring than prudent. This incident appears to 
be a new fact in his biography. 

There is an introduction to this volume, signed by Pére 
Navatel, S.J. It is furnished with the usual glossary of old 
words and with copious indices. My J.C.H. 


" HE Westminster Library”’ (A Series of Manuals for 

Catholic Priests and Students. Edited by the Right 
Rev. Mgr Bernard Ward, President of St Edmund’s College, 
and the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J.,) has been designed to 
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meet a want which must have been felt by many of the Catho- 
lic clergy in this country. The years of preparation for the 
priesthood are so largely occupied with the customary course 
of Dogmatic and Moral Theology, that other branches of 
ecclesiastical studies are often in danger of being crowded 
out and neglected. A series of handbooks on these subsi- 
diary studies is clearly the best means of supplying this 
deficiency. 

Dr Barry’s volume (The Tradition of Scripture: Its Origin, 
Authority and Interpretation. a 1906), which opens 
the series, has done this service for the wide field of Biblical 
criticism, where some fresh work of this kind was speci- 
ally needed. The little book has all the merits of a manual 
—brevity without obscurity, a fair survey of the whole 
ground unencumbered with needless details, but with every 
statement supported by due reference to authorities. As a 
rule there is not much room for originality in a work of 
this kind. The author is mainly occupied in selecting or 
condensing matter ready to his hand in the pages of larger 
treatises; and where he has to deal with a large subject and 
a voluminous literature, this is often a task of no mean diffi- 
culty. But in the present instance Dr Barry has had to 
grapple with something far more formidable than these 
merely mechanical difficulties. The science which he hassum- 
marized in this little manual is in a state of storm and 
crisis. Recent discoveries have raised many new problems, 
wherein the claims of science seem to clash with those of 
theology. And, unfortunately, the difficulty is too often in- 
creased by the temerity of critics or the intolerant temper 
of ultra-conservative theologians. It is in the treatment of 
these difficult and delicate problems that Dr Barry is seen 
at his best, and his book may be commended to the atten- 
tion of all who are troubled and perplexed by the Biblical 
crisis. It may be said, indeed, that he has given us what 
was wanted—not an argument but an explanation. On the 
one hand, we have a clear statement of the Catholic doctrines 
and ecclesiastical traditions. And, on the other hand, the new 
faéts and the theories of the critics are submitted to a candid 
and dispassionate examination. The book is thus a Biblical 
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Eirenicon; and, if it cannot bring about an absolute peace, it 
may be hoped that it will at least do something to still the 
storm. The reader will find that the brief record of facts 
is far more effective for this pacific purpose than an elabo- 
rate dissertation. A broad survey of the whole course of 
ecclesiastical tradition brings out the distinction between 
Catholic doétrine and mere theological opinion. And in the 
same way a dispassionate examination of modern Biblical 
literature sifts the real results of scientific research from the 
crude speculations of individual critics. 

We notice that Dr Barry has adopted the familiar Eng- 
lish forms of the Biblical proper names. And in this we 
think that he is well advised. For there is really no reason 
why English Catholics should be isolated from their country- 
men in this matter. W. H. K. 


E attach great importance for many reasons to Mr 

Devas’ new book, The Key to the World’s Progress 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 1906). We hope to deal with it 
at length in our next issue. The work is important from the 
ability and attainments of its writer, and it is still more im- 
portant from certain characteristics it displays. Mr Devas 
is a thinker alive to the vital issues of the thought of our 
own day, and speaks a language intelligible to his contem- 
poraries. He has at the same time a keen insight into the 
true genius of Catholic theology. This last quality is often 
wanting in those who are commonly spoken of as “liberal” 
Catholic writers. It is sometimes almost equally wanting 
in' the technical theologian who “cannot see the wood for 
the trees.” The work before us is saturated with the spirit 
of Cardinal Newman. It also makes use of some of Father 
George Tyrrell’s invaluable contributions to Catholic 
thought. Both in his own special field of political economy 
and in other departments Mr Devas’ reading has evidently 
been wide, and he is intimately acquainted with the works 
of many writers representing very various standpoints; yet 
he seems never to forget that the Catholic community in 
this country, as a whole, is only now beginning to be alive 
to problems already familiar and urgent in a civilization 
Vol. 138 409 27 
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from which it was long estranged. The difficulty of writing 
for two very different classes of readers is solved, not by 
unsatisfactory ambiguity, but by great restraint and the care- 
ful selection of far-reaching principles. The precise con- 
clusions to be drawn on many points would inevitably 
differ in different readers according to their education and 
knowledge. 

Mr Devas’ theme is, briefly, that there is no absolute law 
of all-round progress in human society, progress being de- 
partmental and retrogression a fact to reckon with; but that 
Christianity is the key to the truest progress of which our 
nature as a whole is capable. Further, the Church is the 
only secure guardian of Christian principles, her very al- 
leged intolerance and narrowness indicating a quality which 
is necessary to this guardianship, 

The ten Christian antinomies to which the writer calls 
attention early in his work indicate the Christian philosophy 
of which he never loses sight: 


1. The Church appears in opposition to intellectual civilization 
and yet to foster it. 
2. The Church appears in opposition to material civilization and 
yet to foster it. 
3. The Church represents a religion of sorrow and yet of glad- 
ness; teaches a morality which is austere and yet joyful. 
4. The Church appears as the opponent and yet the supporter 
of the State; its rival and yet its ally. 
5. The Church upholds the equality of men and yet the inequa- 
lity of property and power. 
6. The Church is full of scandals and yet all holy; proclaims a 
law at once difficult and yet easy. 
7. The Church upholds and yet opposes religious freedom and 
liberty of conscience. 
8. The Church is one, and yet Christendom has ever been di- 
vided. 
9. The Church is ever the same and yet ever changing. 
10. The Church is ever being defeated and yet is ever victorious. 


W. W. 
N the Biblische Zeitschrift (hft 3,1905) Dr J. Géttsberger, 


one of the editors, has some excellent remarks on the 
Biblical crisis. Taking histitle from Pére Delattre’s pamphlet, 
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Autour de la Question Biblique, he surveys the whole course 
of the controversy in a judicial and impartial spirit. Unlike 
the French critics and their opponents, who are ever in extre- 
mis, the German scholar gives utterance to the voice of the 
Centre; and far from adopting the pessimist view that the 
discussion indicates the existence of “‘two Catholicisms,”” he 
contends that the writers in both camps have much in com- 
mon. For his part he will neither break with the past nor 
stand aloof from the modern movement. As he says, very 
truly, the olden time could not have answered questions 
that have only now come into sight; but the spirit of the past 
should still live on in us. And he puts a pointed question 
to those who judge the new school too severely. Would the 
Fathers who planted Platonism in the Church, and the me- 
dieval theologians who took as their teacher the heathen 
Aristotle in Mohammed’s prophet-mantle, have cried out 
against exégése cattolico-protestante ? They would rather have 
taken comfort in finding that the faithful were once more 
enriched with the spoil of the Egyptians. 

A somewhat different note is sounded in a scholastic 
treatise on tradition, by the Abbé J. V. Bainvel, who is al- 
ready favourably known by his work on Nature et Surnaturel, 
a theological monograph which recalls Scheeben’s Natur und 
Gnade. (De Magisterio vivo et Traditione. J. V. Bainvel, Lec- 
tor Theologiz in Catholica Facultate Parisiensi. Paris: Beau- 
chesne.) The Catholic doctrine on tradition is set forth very 
clearly in these pages, and though the work is written on the 
old lines, considerable attention is paid to recent literature. 
Thus there is a separate article entitled “‘ De Charactere et 
Conditionibus Progressus legitimi in re Dogmatica secun- 
dum Newman.” Some readers will be amused to find the 
author, who takes a somewhat rigid line on these matters, 
appealing to Father Tyrrell’s Semper Eadem, though he 
evidently has some misgivings in regard to that remark- 


able paper. W. H. K, 


HE secular priest, as Cardinal Vaughan suggests in 
his admirable introduction to The Life of St Fohn Baptist 
de Rossi (Translated from the Italian by Lady Herbert. First 
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edition, 1883. Burns and Oates, 1906), has often the priva- 
tions of the religious without his security. He is vowed to 
Chastity, but has little protection except that of his own dis- 
cretion; his mission oath is indeed one of Obedience without 
the circumscription of a Rule to which his superior is 
bound as much as himself; he is poor without the dignity 
of Poverty, though with all its temptations. In other words 
he has the reality of the Evangelical Counsels, whether 
he likes it or not, without the ideal romance that hangs 
about the meanest Order. It is not often, then, that such 
circumstances bring forth a Saint, but when they do it is 
a Saint whose life cannot be anything but an inspiration to 
a workaday clergyman. St John Baptist de Rossi was one 
of these; “he was born; he struggled through life; he 
died.’’ He was a Canon, though he hated dignity; a sick 
man, though he longed for energy; an influential priest, 
though he was in love with obscurity; he continued to 
live when he desired to die; he died exactly when he 
desired to live. He had no extraordinary opportunities ; 
he was confined to a confessional, a pulpit, an altar and 
the homes of poor people; but he did ordinary things 
extraordinarily well, and—sa/ium est .. . regnum celorum, 
Secular priests owe a debt of gratitude to Lady Herbert 
for her excellent and painstaking translation ; and to Car- 
dinal Vaughan for his inspiring preface. There is a mis- 
print or two; and the carping student of language will 
continue to ask why a certain class of words, such as “‘ami- 
able,” “precipitated,” “tepid,” and their kind, are consi- 
dered more suitable in a biography of a Saint than their 
English equivalents. But he will be a poor creature if he 
says no more than that. B. 


N his lecture on “ Modern Free-thought,” in the 

Westminster Lectures (edited by the Rev. Francis Ave- 
ling, D.D. Edinburgh: Sands and Co. 1905), Father 
Gerard, S.J., furnishes an excellent corrective to the cheap 
clap-trap of the popular expounder of “Modern Free- 
thought.”” He carefully eliminates all the unscientific inter- 
pretations of the term “free-thought,” and this so clearly 
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that it will be easily grasped by that class of people to whom 
the popular free-thinking orator addresses himself. The 
main positive tenets put forth by specific representations 
of “free-thought” are next dealt with. It is said to be “an 
emancipation from fa/se sytems and fa/se authority and from 
these alone.” Its fundamental principle is that the voice of 
science alone can bear true testimony, and that the system 
built on that testimony alone is true. 

Moreover, those only can hear that voice aright whose 
judgements are not biassed by their pre-conceived beliefs. 
Father Gerard admirably defends the claim of ausbority to 
be a source of certain and true knowledge. Further, he 
shows by illustrations that the mind which is in possession 
of atruth on the grounds of authority is not only capable 
of acquiring a scientific knowledge of that truth, but is even 
more fitted for the task. Since the voice of science alone is 
for the free-thinker the source of all truth, the question is 
naturally raised as to the amount of truth furnished by that 
solitary source. There follows a long list of facts of human 
experience about which science can tell us nothing—facts 
of consciousness, and of the moral order—nay, even in her 
own sphere she is so reticent that Pasteur acknowledges that 
if by “miraculous” we understand what transcends the 
forces that come within the scope of science, we must admit 
that even as to the operations which she is able to follow 
“everything is a miracle.” 

A bird’s-eye view of all the branches of scholastic philo- 
sophy is set before the reader in Father Francis Aveling’s 
lecture on “The Immortality of the Soul.” Logic, onto- 
logy, natural philosophy, psychology, are sketched in out- 
line with clear, rapid touches. A basis is laid down on which 
the final conclusions of the argument may be safely laid. 
One cannot help thinking that the minds of those who 
listened to the lecture must have been heavily surcharged 
with matter for thought. The reader of the lecture will be 
more fortunate. He will pause, and will be thus better able 
to follow the logical process of the argument. A copious list 
of works on the subject is given, and the references to it in 
the works of St Thomas Aquinas have been collected. X. 
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R F. Homes Dudden presumes his readers to know 
nothing of the sixth century, so that his Gre- 
gory the Great, His Place in History and Thought (2 vols, 
Longmans, 1905, 30s. net) might have been more accu- 
rately entitled “ Digressions from the Life of Gregory the 
Great.”” The author’s interesting and informing accounts 
of the origin and early history of the Lombards, the educa- 
tional views of the period, the topography of Rome and 
Constantinople, the Rule of St Benediét,* the life of the 
same Saint, the Frankish kings, their crimes and their wives, 
the death of St Columba, the Saxon invasion of Britain, 
and other essays, might well have been relegated to a sup- 
plementary volume. We fear that such bulky tomes may, 
like other standard works, remain longer than they should 
on the shelf in these days of the short story and the rapid 
review. 

The modern historian is often more than half a critic. 
There is much to be done for St Gregory in the critical 
line. His text of Holy Scripture was the Old Latin, not the 
Vulgate; and an examination of his readings would be most 
useful. For such a work the otherwise satisfactory Bene- 
dictine text would probably be quite insufficient, and we 
should need a list and a genealogy of the MSS. One can- 
not but wonder whether a new edition might not reveal 
St Gregory’s style in a new light. Is its apparent correctness 
due to ancient and modern editors, or did Gregory really 
observe the laws of grammar? By his own account he de- 
spised them, and in particular those which regarded pre- 
positions. Now St Benedict wrote post guibus, cum responsoria 
sua, and the like. It is natural to infer that Gregory did 
the same; and it is remarkable that he praised the rule of 
St Benedict as sermone /uculentus. It is only of late years 
that editors have dared to print the solecisms of some of 
the correspondents of St Cyprian, or even to believe in 
their being original. Our admiration for St Gregory will 
only be increased if it should turn out that he anticipated 


* In an excellent summary of the Benedictine rule Mr Dudden manages 
to omit all reference to St Benediét’s chief innovation, the promise of 
stability. 
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the modern world in disregarding the classical shackles of 
genders and cases. For it was not Dante, but Benedict, who 
first used the vulgar tongue of Italy as a vehicle of literary 
expression. But such problems are not in Mr Dudden’s line 
of vision. A note (vol. 11, p. 134) about “three consecrators” 
is curious, for neither Augustine nor Gregory suggests 
anything of the sort in the answer and question alleged, 
nor does the Council of Nicza, though the idea is only 
too familiar in connexion with Anglican apologetics. The 
writer’s treatment of miracles is from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury standpoint, as was to be expected. Of course Gregory 
and his informants were somewhat superstitious, but can 
this invalidate all their testimony ? 

So little is Mr Dudden a critic that he neglects even 
Quellencritik. He says nothing of the relationship of the 
Whitby Life to Bede and Paul. He does not inquire into 
the sources of John the Deacon, and accepts or rejects 
according to internal probability alone. Nor does he speak 
of later legends concerning the Saint’s life. 

All this is of less importance, because what matters about 
St Gregory’s life is found in his writings; and Mr Dudden 
has selected, pieced together and related with the instinct of 
a true historian. He describes the times with full know- 
ledge, and the many sides of Gregory’s character with in- 
sight. His account of monasticism is most sympathetic. 
His systematic exposition of the theology of the fourth 
Latin doctor is exceedingly valuable and exhaustive.* 

Where he fails it is from following the opinions of 
others without examination. The chapters on “ Gregory, 
Patriarch of the West,” open with a reference to Bright, 
and close with a quotation which may, perhaps, be from 
him. In just the same way Prof. Bury, in his admirable 
study of St Patrick, has accepted without examination his 
account of the papacy in the fifth century from M. Babut’s 
Le Concile de Turin, without being aware how summarily 


* We note that where Mr Dudden attributes docetism to Gregory 
(11, pp. 329-36) he means the Catholic doctrine. Mr Dudden’s view, 
which he calls “generally accepted,” is what Dr Bright nicknamed 
Eutychianism turned topsy-turvy. 
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the paradox of the young French Protestant has been dealt 
with by Mgr Duchesne, his old master. Mr Dudden 
clearly supposes Dr Bright’s prejudices to be accepted 
facts. It is a pity he did not rather follow Dr Bright’s 
theology and not an insular peculiarity due to ignorance 
of German. 

Nothing could be more candid than Mr Dudden’saccount 
of Gregory’s own view of the papal power (vol. 11, 276-7) ; 
but his knowledge of earlier papal claims is founded on the 
writings of Dr Bright. Consequently he tells us that Gre- 
gory “contributed much to convert the old Roman primacy 
of honour into an autocratic supremacy.” This notion has 
been propagated by persons who have read no papal letters 
but those of Gregory and Leo I. Mr Dudden is by no 
means happy in the instances he has been led to put for- 
ward in support of his view. He has not made out a case 
for any special independence of attitude on the part of the 
African bishops, or for any tenderness for their feelings 
on the part of the Pope (pp. 424-8); and it is clear that 
the Africans had forgotten the three Chapters and the ex- 
aggeration of their former devotion to St Leo. At a later 
period Ravenna was to pit its strength against Rome; but 
when two successive Bishops of Ravenna, both Romans and 
both personal friends of St Gregory’s, defended their right 
to certain ornamental prerogatives of their see on the ground 
of a grant made by a former Pope, it is absurd to insist that 
they showed a desire of independence. Besides, Mr Dudden 
has shown himself unaware that the Bishop of Raven- 
na, though metropolitan of Emilia, was himself, unlike 
Emilia, within the Pope’s metropolitan distriét. He should 
have dealt with Ravenna in Chapter 1V and not in Chapter V. 

The author cannot well be blamed for following St Gre- 
gory and all historians in attributing to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, John the Faster, vaulting ambition and 
even a desire to o’erleap the Pope. But as a fact we have 
no evidence that he was anything but a most saintly man, 
apart from the inferences made by the Pope (who had lived 
for years at Constantinople without learning a word of 
Greek) from his assuming the usual and quite harmless 
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appellation of “ G&cumenical Patriarch.” As Mr Dudden 
rightly points out, Gregory, from the ambiguous transla- 
tion universalis, deduced the meaning “ only bishop,” and 
the Eastern Patriarchs were naturally puzzled at his un- 
bounded indignation, and must have thought him either 
a fool or a crank. Their behaviour, considering what they 
had to put up with through the ignorance of the Pope, 
seems to have been proper, not to say considerate and re- 
spectful ; and when a question of jurisdiction arose, John 
himself was perfectly submissive. Mr Dudden himself says 
with the perfect fairness which he always exhibits where he 
has examined a point for himself: 


That Gregory was acknowledged to be acting within his rights, 
when he entertained the appeal of the presbyters, John and Atha- 
nasius, and re-tried a case which had been already adjudicated in 
Constantinople, seems evident not only from the absence of any 
protest against his action, but also from the fact that the Patriarch 
sent letters and deputies to represent his side of the question to the 
Pope.—Vol. u, p. 209. 


As a fact, Gregory succeeded to the see of Peter at a time 
when its prestige was reduced to the lowest ebb, and all the 
authority of his moral character and all the prudence of his 
diplomacy hardly availed to restore what had been lost by 
the miserable Vigilius. His opportunities were not great. 
There was no dangerous heresy to be condemned, no ap- 
peal of a Patriarch to be heard, no cecumenical council to be 
directed and annulled or confirmed. As he neverattained the 
commanding position of a Damasus, a Leo, a Hormisdas, 
so he never urged his claims with the energy and learning 
of a Gelasius or with the passion of a Zosimus. His sub- 
serviency to the Emperor is rightly characterized by his 
biographer. On the other hand, he was of course the real 
originator of the temporal power of the Popes, as Mr 
Dudden has shown, though by accident, not by intention. 
He was also one of the founders of the mystical theology 
of the middle ages, and it is a pity that Mr Dudden has 
overlooked this point. C. 
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NE of those books which a priest or layman with 

little leisure for reading will be glad to have near at 
hand is the Bishop of Salford’s latest work, Sketches in His- 
tory (by the Right Rev. Dr Casartelli. Washbourne. §3. 
net). For each essay in the volume is a veritable compen- 
dium of knowledge. The essays, thirteen in number, have 
most of them appeared in this Rebiew. They range over a 
variety of subjects, from “The Art of Burial” to “The 
Dancing Procession at Echternach,” and from “The Lom- 
bards” to “The Makers of the Dudiin.” The heteroge- 
neous character of the essays is the weakness as well as the 
strength of the volume. Some readers demand a unity of 
thought running through a book if they are to read it with 
pleasure; others, of the class mentioned above, delight in 
varied fare. The author styles his sketches “merely ama- 
teur essays in a few of the more or less unfamiliar by-ways 
of history, chiefly ecclesiastical”; but no one who knows 
anything of Dr Casartelli’s writings will be deceived by this 
modest description. 

Perhaps the most delightful and characteristic essay in 
the book is that on “The Dutch Pope”—a sketch of the 
career of Adrian VI and his short pontificate. “ A Pius X, 
born four centuries before his time,” is Dr Casartelli’s final 
summing up of this Pope’s character. Of another Pope 
Adrian—“ The English Pope’’—the author justly says: 


The story of his life is one of which all English Catholics may 
well be proud, and it would seem but natural that it should be 
familiar to every Catholic child in this country. Strange to say this 
does not seem to be the case. It may be doubted whether one out 
of a hundred of the children in our Catholic schools could tell, if 
asked, the name of the English Pope, and I suspect that but few of 
even our educated Catholics could give any adequate account of his 
career. 


But do our Catholic schoolchildren know anything about 
any of the great Catholic Englishmen, excepting perhaps 
two or three of the English Saints and Cardinals Newman 
and Manning? How many of them have ever heard of 
Bishop Milner, a man of whom any Catholic people might 
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be proud ? How many even of our educated Catholics could 
give a sketch of his career or tell the cause he fought for 
so heroically ? And there must be many educated English 
Catholics of the present generation to whom the essay in 
this volume entitled “A Forgotten Chapter’’ will reveal 
for the first time the names of some of those veritable 
apostles of the English nation, who laboured in England 
fifty years ago, and, as Dr Casartelli suggests, made it pos- 
sible for the Oxford Movement “to produce the far-reaching 
effects which are attributed to it.’’ Cardinal Newman would 
have been grateful to the author for this essay. Fr. C. 


\ \ JE believe that Mrs Bryan Stapleton has been col- 
lecting for some years the materials which form her 
valuable History of the Post-Reformation Catholic Missions in 
Oxfordshire (Oxford: Henry Frowde. tos. 6d. net). The 
book reminds us in many ways of Dr Oliver’s Collections, 
illustrating the history of Post-Reformation Catholicism 
in the West Country; although Mrs Stapleton makes 
heavier reading than the gossiping old Devon a 

The History is divided into seven parts, each of which 
deals with a portion of the county; and it witnesses to a 
vast amount of industrious research for which those who 
are interested in the pathetic history of our Catholic fore- 
fathers cannot but be exceedingly grateful. There is yet 
much to be done in gathering together the necessary mate- 
rials for forming a complete and impartial estimate of the 
results of the Reformation in this country; and till it is 
done that gap which (as the present Minister of Educa- 
tion has reminded us) still yawns on every Englishman’s 
bookshelves, cannot possibly be filled. 

It is thus with real gratitude that we must regard the 
patient workers who are content to “gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost,” and to labour in the more 
humble and unattractive fields of genealogy and local his- 
tory, seeking not the reward of popularity or fame, but 
content with the satisfaction that all true work brings to 
the worker. Of course, a book of this kind is rather a work 
of reference than a history to be read through. The curi- 
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ous reader will discover small items of interest on almost 
every page, but he must not expect to find a consecutive 
narrative. The graces of style and the elegances of diction 
would be out of place in a collection of notes; nor must 
it be expected that the various places will all be treated 
with the same degree of fullness or accuracy. 

In a work of this kind the compiler is bound to rely to 
some extent on family traditions and local memories; it is 
his business rather to insert what is doubtful than by a too 
severe criticism to run the risk of rejecting a tradition 
which may prove to throw some precious side-light on an 
historical problem. It is with this feeling, no doubt, that Mrs 
Stapleton has inserted the curious rumour as to the poet 
Milton having died a Catholic, and theridiculous story of the 
“human dog-kennel”’ at Fritwell Manor House. B.C. 


F the English martyrs under Queen Elizabeth Charles 

Butler once said, “‘ They were martyrs to the deposing 
power, not to their religion’; and his words have been 
endorsed quite lately by a militant representative of Eng- 
lish Protestantism, who adds, “‘Considering the times and 
the circumstances, the queen [ Elizabeth] treated her Roman 
Catholic subjects with extraordinary clemency.” * 

The second volume of the Lives of the English Martyrs 
vindicates their claim to that glorious title. It has been 
written by Fathers of the Oratory, of the Secular Clergy, 
and of the Society of Jesus, and completed and edited 
by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (Burns & Oates, 1905.) It 
includes the lives of Blessed John Felton, who nailed up 
the Bull of Excommunication, and of Blessed Thomas 
Percy, who led the Northern Rising in 1 569. In the lengthy 
introduction, written by Father Pollen, S.J., the whole 
question of Catholic loyalty is treated in full; and in par- 
ticular a very satisfactory answer is given to the specious 
objections on which are founded such statements as we 
have quoted. Many of the martyrs were condemned to 
death, because they failed to give a satisfactory reply to 
what became known as the “ Bloody Question,” which 

* Walsh, The Jesuits in England, 1903. 
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practically amounted to this: “ Would you accept freedom 
for your Church from a Papal force?” “If they had 
answered,” says Cardinal Allen, “so as to give satisfac- 
tion to the same Queen, she would have remitted their 
sentence of death, although j in everything else they should 
profess the Catholic faith.” From which it seems to follow 
that they were martyrs to the deposing power. Here is the 
answer: “That one controversialist intent on victory should 
ask another the most invidious questions he can think of, 
will cause no one any wonder; but to compel your contro- 
versial adversary to give an answer satisfactory to yourself, 
and to kill him if he fails, this is gross tyranny” (p. 35). 
Thus in the introduction is indicated a theme which runs 
throughout the whole volume. The book is above all sound 
and solid history, bearing on every page the stamp of 
scholarship and research worthy of this age of historical 
accuracy; and its use for historical purposes is much facili- 
tated by the excellent index. 

While both the matter and the spirit of the works of 
Allen and Challoner are preserved, an immense amount 
of information has been gathered from the State Papers 
and various works on the martyrs by writers both contem- 
porary and modern. Wherever possible, the story of the 
martyrs is given in their own letters or the words of those 
who shared their perils. Hence a quasi-evangelical character 
is given to the work; and while there is no unction, there 
is much that calls trumpet-tongued to imitate the heroism 
of men that went to their death with a smile on their faces. 
One would not antecedently expect humour in such a work; 
but there is much, especially in the delightful letter of 
Blessed Ralph Sherwin (p. 366); as, for example, where he 
regrets that they could not make the sneering Genevan 
ministers “‘ weep Irish.” 

To the devotion of Father Bede Camm we owe the com- 
pletion of what must surely be a Catholic classic. F.R. 


HE number of books on the Fourth Gospel published 
within the last few years has been extraordinary, and 
the output shows no sign of diminution. Dr E. A. Abbott 
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sends us two more volumes of his Diatessarica, 4 Johannine 
Vocabularyand A Fohannine Grammar (Black. 1905-6. 13s. 6d. 
and 16s. 6d.) The former discusses St John’ s employment 
of words, first the'important word “ believe,” then “ autho- 
rity,’ ’ then his use of synonyms. This forms the first Book. 
Much insight is shown, and, as all readers of Dr Abbott will 
expect, much “ ingenuity and artifice.”” But then it is cer- 
tain that St John himself is very subtle. The second and 
third books tabulate the agreements and the disagreements 
of the Fourth Gospel and thesynoptists in their use oravoid- 
ance of certain words. These tables, with short introductions 
and footnotes, are of great value. ‘The Grammar is a very 
large volume. Book I examines St John’s usage of the diffe- 
rent parts of speech, cases, tenses, etc. Book II deals with 
his arrangement, variation and repetition of words, and con- 
nexion of sentences. The Grammar contains the indices to 
both volumes. It would be ungracious to criticize the me- 
thod and arrangement when one is all thanks for the extra- 
ordinary labour which has piled up such a mass of invaluable 
material for the student. Dr Abbott never writes as a mere 
grammarian, but always as one who cares alone for the mind 
of the author. We therefore find that we have a piecemeal 
commentary before us. No one will agree with all of it, least 
of all will a Catholic; but all will learn much. 

Pére Th. Calmes, who had already published a com- 
mentary on 5t John, now brings out a smaller edition in 
the series of Etudes Bibliques, published by Lecoffre (L’ Eban- 
gile selon S. Fean, 1906). The translation has a simple run- 
ning commentary at the foot of the page. A short introduc- 
tion gives a clear and perhaps too pronounced account of 
the difference between the Fourth Gospel and the synoptists. 
No attempt at harmonizing them is made. Without agree- 
ing with all the author’s interpretations we think the book 
should be warmly recommended to any one who wishes not 
so much for a lengthy devotional commentary as for a plain 
explanation of the meaning of the text. 

Dr Belser, the well-known professor at Tubingen, 
has brought out a commentary on a very large scale (Das 
Evangelium des Heiligen ‘Fohannes iibersetzt und erklart. 
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Freiburg: Herder. 1905). By avoiding controversy and 
references he has made it easier reading, but less useful than 
we expected from a man of so much learning. He 1s con- 
cerned only with his own views, and he urges them with a 
confidence which is rather irritating than convincing. Many 
of these are unusual, not to say paradoxical; and we regret 
that we cannot recommend this work with the same confi- 
dence as the same author’s excellent “ Introduction.” Never- 
theless there is necessarily much to be learnt from the 
labours of so thorough a scholar and so pious a Catholic. 

In Das Comma Fohanneum, auf seine Herkunft untersucht 
(Freiburg: Herder. 1905. 2s.) Dr Karl Kinstle seems to 
have finally decided the difficult question of the origin 
of the famous interpolation in 1 John v, 7, commonly 
known as “the three heavenly witnesses.” A careful and 
elaborate examination shows that the earliest writer who 
quotes the verse is the Spanish heretic, Priscillian, in the 
second half of the fourth century. After him it is found in 
Spanish writers, in Spanish Bibles or in Bibles influenced 
by Spanish readings, and for centuries in them alone. It be- 
came eventually the accepted Vulgate reading, first through 
the Glossa Ordinaria of Walafrid Strabo in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and then through the Paris corre¢tors of the thirteenth 
century. It is unknown, of course, to any Greek writer, 
and is found in no Greek MSS. except some recent ones 
written in the West which have borrowed it from the Vul- 
gate. Dr Kinstle has shown that the propagation of the 
interpolation in the Spanish Bibles may be attributed to 
the influence of the edition with introductions made by a 
certain Peregrinus, apparently identical with the monk 
Bachiarius, whose /ide//us of faith presented to Pope Dama- 
sus is well known. This was nothing else, it seems, than 
the Bible of Priscillian, slightly edited and to some extent 
expurgated by Peregrinus. 

The original place of the interpoletion, as found in all 
the early quotations and in the oldest MSS., is after verse 8 ; 
so that the three earthly witnesses came first. These had 
been regularly understood since Tertullian and St Cyprian 
to typify the Holy Trinity. It is only natural that in Spanish 
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Bibles, in which marginal and interlinear glosses are par- 
ticularly frequent, the explanation should be added that 
Spiritus, aqua et sanguis meant Pater, Verbum et Spiritus 
Sanéius, and that this gloss should creep into the text. Pris- 
cillian gives the verses thus (ed. Schepps,C.S.E.L.,xviu, 6): 

Tria sunt quz testimonium dicunt in terra, aqua, caro et san- 
guis; et hec tria in unum sunt. 

Et tria sunt que testimonium dicunt in czlo, Pater, Verbum et 
Spiritus; et hzc tria unum sunt in Christo Jesu. 


Several points must here be noticed. Tria for Tres in 
the case of the three earthly witnesses was an earlier cor- 
rection. It does not suit the heavenly witnesses, who are 
Persons. The second verse is therefore merely an explana- 
tion of the first, and not yet completely adapted. The words 
in Christo Jesu have slipped into the second clause, apparently 
being taken for a quasi-liturgical ending, though they had 
originally been meant to explain whose were the spirit, 
water and blood. The curious caro for spiritus is a correction 
which turns the three witnesses into the two principal sacra- 
ments. There has been therefore an accidental insertion 
from the margin, and anoverbold emendator has also been at 
work, though no heretical intention need be supposed. But 
the result is heretical—“ these three are one in Christ Jesus,” 
which is Priscillian’s doétrine of the unity of the Three 
Persons in Christ without real distinction. Dr Kanstle has 
inferred that Priscillian was the author of the interpolation; 
but surely he would hardly appeal for proof of his doctrine 
to a text which he knew to exist in his own Bible only. 

However this may be, it seems clear that Dr Kunstle has 
rightly found the home of the interpolation in Spain not 
long before the time of Priscillian, and rightly attributed 
all the early traces of it to the influence of Priscillian’s ortho- 
dox disciple Peregrinus. 

The book appears with the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of Freiburg, and Dr Kunstle opens the discussion by quo- 
ting a letter from Cardinal Vaughan to the present editor 
of this Review, in which it is declared that the Holy Office 
has no intention of closing all discussion of the authenticity 
of the text by its too famous decision of January 13, 1897. 
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Professor Kinstle has followed up this interesting 
treatise with a small volume of Anti-Prisciliiana (Her- 
der. 1905), in which much light is thrown on a num- 
ber of early formulas of faith and upon the Athanasian 
Creed itself. He appears to have proved that the so-called 
Fides Damasi is a protest against Priscillianism, that the little 
creed Nos Patrem credimus is a Priscillianist reply, and that 
the answer of the orthodox to this is the Fides §. Luciferi 
episcopi. Some ten other well-known formulas are shown to 
depend on these and on one another. He therefore urges 
that they were directly aimed against Priscillianism. Finally 
it appears possible that the Athanasian Creed belongs to 
the same company and was composed against the same 
heresy. So many attractive views on its origin have been 
put forward of late years—in the list of earlier views Pro- 
fessor Kiinstle omits its ascription by Dom Morin to the 
entourage of Czsarius—that one is rather afraid of attribu- 
ting certainty tothistheory, but it is anyhow of great interest. 
He prints one anecdoton, the Regule Definitionum, which is of 
importance. 


N excellent example of a class of apologetic literature 
which we greatly need is The Scientific Temper in Reli- 
gion by the Rev. P. N. Waggett (London: Longmans. 
1905). We have “tracts for the million” persuasive to the 
popular mind, and yet fallacious in the eyes of the expert; 
and we have expert treatises which are above the heads of 
the many. To indicate arguments which are true and deep, 
and yet to put them for the time in a form which makes 
them helpful to the average intelligent Christian, is a rare 
combination, One chief value to our mind of these ad- 
dresses of Father Waggett consists in the aid which they give 
in defining the true issues of contemporary controversies 
between the old faith and the new sciences. “ Many of the 
difficulties,”” he writes, “are not difficulties of reaching a 
conciliation, they are the difficulties of originating debate.” 
The valuable points made by Father Waggett are many, 
and no adequate account of them can be given in such a 
review as the present. As his book is a short one, we trust 
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that its readers will be numerous. It will act as an excellent 
antidote to the modern malaise, often arising from in- 
tangible causes, of total uncertainty in religious faith. 
We will here refer to two fruitful lines of’ argument indi- 
cated by him. The first is especially directed against resting 
our religious faith on evidence for supposed interpositions 
from the spirit world. But it suggests a caveat also against 
depending too exclusively on individual occurrences sup- 
posed to be miraculous, for some miracles of a pre-scientific 
age may be explained later onasdue to natural causes. Indeed 
—we may remark parenthetically—in these days when the 
investigations alike of historical research and of physical 
science are constantly placing before our minds new facts, 
proved or probable, which are apparently at all events incon- 
sistent with the beliefs of our youth, it is of the utmost im- 
portance for the simple man, as well as for the sage, to secure 
a mental attitude on religion which is not liable to be upset by 
the unexpected. Father Waggett’s treatment of faith as em- 
bodying the patient temper of science and its wide outlook 
upon all possible facts is here of real value. It behoves usto be 
on our guard especially against an attitude of mind in which 
belief in the supernatural stands or falls with belief in parti- 
cular events being miraculous in the sense that they are inter- 
ferences with physical law. In point of fact the identification 
of miracle with a breach of natural law is quite a modern 
conception, and a very inadequate one. For our ancestors 
in the middle ages God sent the rain; God made the sun 
shine ; God sent the wind to move the waters of the Red 
Sea and let the Israelites cross on dry land. The last instance 
was not essentially different from the other two. A miracle 
was, in Newman’s words, the “intensification of a natural 
process.”’ It was the growing realization, as science advanced, 
of nature’s uniformity, which crystallized the unsatisfactory 
idea of miracle as simply a breach of natural law. In the 
early days of Christianity a miracle was a great wonder, 
bringing home to men with especial vividness that existence 
and power of God of which the whole universe constantly 
told. Dante and St Thomas give us the choice of a Chris- 
tianity established by miraculous interpositions, or the 
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greater miracle of its victory without their aid. That is to 
say, God’s might would be more evidenced in the greater 
wonder of His so guiding natural law as to bring about that 
history, than it would by specific startling interpositions. 
If an Englishman of the twelfth century were suddenly to 
come among us, and to see a steam engine or to receive a 
message along the telegraph wires, it would be to him 
amiracle. And it would remain so in the true sense, though 
it were explained to him that it was wrought by directing, 
not by suspending, the laws of nature. Such wonders would 
still be evidence to him of the marvellous power of man. 
And so, too, there will never be wanting in Christianity 
and its story evidence of the marvellous power of God. It 
is a very different thing, however, to make such evidence 
stand or fall by our ability to regard this or that event as 
a breach of the fixed laws of nature. 

The especial form of this fallacy which Father Waggett 
singles out is that modern form offit which rests faith in the 
supernatural or such phenomena as those investigated by 
the Society for Psychical Research. But his argument holds 
good in respect of the wider application of the same prin- 
ciple which we have indicated above. He writes as follows: 


Your religion will rest upon the gaps in the completeness of our 
physical knowledge, and whenever one of those gaps is bridged, one 
of the pillars of your chapel of devotion will be undermined. Religion 
must take account of facts acquired by these new studies as of all 
other facts. But it must not make of them its peculiar foundation 
and warrant. 


The second point to which we will call attention is also 
one which helps in securing a permanent basis for religious 
belief in the bewildering world of modern investigation and 
speculation. Belief on authority is still in the popular mind 
contrasted with belief on grounds of reason. The half- 
educated rationalist accordingly abandons it as among the 
superstitions of his simple youth. Father Waggett points 
out the fallacy of this supposition in the very domain in 
which investigation is supposed to be most calmly imper- 
sonal and independent of influences external to the human 
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reason—the domain, namely, of physical science. He points 
out that its greatest discoveries are due to the intuition or 
inspiration of men of genius, who are the natural authori- 
ties for the many. Reason, it is true, afterwards corrects 
and verifies ; but without the help of this instinctive intui- 
tion of genius, leading into higher truth, reason will be 
powerless in the matter. It can correct and verify, it can- 
not discover. The ordinary mind, then, follows the lead of 
the man of genius—that is to say, the individual reason 
follows the lead of authority. Thus F. Maller spent his 
life in finding what he calls “facts for Darwin.”’ Moreover, 
even in the ordinary process of scientific education, for 
every individual who learns, authority must point the road. 


Let us suppose an undergraduate at Oxford halting on the steps 
of our museum and refusing to enter and put himself under any 
discipline until he is sure that there is such a study as physiology, 
that its conclusions are relatively certain, and that it is based upon 
the contemplation of real laws of nature. Might he not say some- 
thing like this? “There has been much difference of opinion on 
these subjects. Many things formerly believed are believed no longer. 
I am inclined to think that it is all unsusceptible of real proof. Iam 
an agnostic with regard to physiology.” Were he to halt outside 
until he had made sure, could he ever enter? Is he not obliged to 
enter with the spirit of faith, with tremendous presuppositions; 
first presupposing that there is real fact to be discovered, and 
secondly that those who teach have hold of a method which, 
though imperfect, is in a measure sure and continually rewarded 
with fresh results? 


There is indeed no sharp contrast between the use of au- 
thority rightly understood and personal investigation. The 
true ideal of investigation is co-operative. Investigators are 
many, and one helps another. The useful road is pointed out 
by one who has found “ no road” elsewhere. He tells us 
so, and we accept the statement on his authority. But a large 
measure of ultimate verification must always rest with the 
individual. Father Waggett gives his own experience as a 
student of biology. 


It was Professor Moseley’s characteristic to insist upon personal in- 
vestigation. We learned, indeed, under his authority. He told us things 
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that we had never heard before; we had to yield our minds to his 
guidance, and so it is always in positive instruction. But the mind 
once yielded is set upon the track by which it can itself receive by 
its own senses its own certain and immediate assurance. 

So it is to be in the conflict and in the labour of faith. We put 
ourselves in the school of Christ who knoweth the Father. We lay 
ourselves alongside not only of the vast multitude who now find 
freedom and joy and strength under His discipline, but of the un- 
numbered multitudes of the generations before. We put ourselves 
in the great Church under His hand. But our confidence, although 
it marches in battalions and armies, is to be individual in its reward ; 
and the man who, putting himself under the guidance and discipline 
of Christ, looking up for His Holy Spirit, reading and studying in 
the Bible the ancient records of the body to which he belongs, will 
find something which is not ancient and remote, not literary, not 
historical only, not merely corporate; for in his obedience he will 
march to an individual satisfaction. Placing himself antecedently 
under the command of One who knows, whom he believes to 
know although he cannot prove that He knows, he shall become 
convinced of the knowledge of his Teacher by the fact that it is 
communicated to himself. 


We wish we had space to pursue further Father Wag- 
gett’s arguments both on this point and on many others 
equally important. We have, however, said enough to show 
that his book is one which we can confidently and cordially 
recommend to all thinking Christians. W.W. 


NE of the most interesting phenomena of this most 

practical matter-of-fact age is the powerful attraction, 
almost amounting to fascination, which the occult, the 
supernatural, the mystical exercise over numberless minds. 
At a time when the high priests of science boast of tearing 
the veil from every mystery, wresting every secret from the 
abyss and bringing it into the light of common day, men 
turn more than ever in wistful reverence to the visions 
and communings of the Saints with the Inscrutable. Modern 
lives of St Francis of Assisi abound; two lives of St 
Catherine of Siena are in progress; many of her letters 
have recently been translated into English, and now we have 
this valuable contribution to the history of mysticism, S¢ 
Catherine de’ Ricci: Her Life, Her Letters, Her Community 
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(By F. M. Capes. Preceded by a Treatise on the Mystical 
Life by F. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. Burns and Oates. 
1905). 

The history of this sixteenth century ecstatica, though 
singularly devoid of outward incident and movement, 
follows interiorly similar lines to those on which the life 
of St Catherine of Siena was cast. Both saints were called 
at a very early age to the contemplation of hidden things, 
to the practice of extraordinary penance, to the cultivation 
of heroic virtue. But while their souls trod the same secret 
and mysterious ways, their mission to the world differed in 
every particular. They were separated not only by two 
important centuries of the world’s history, but by every 
possible divergence of outward circumstance. To Catherine, 
the ignorant peasant girl, it was given to change the course 
of the Papacy, to shape in a considerable measure the 
religious destiny of Europe, to work publicly for the 
recognition of the rightful occupant of the See of Peter, 
to address letters of admonition to kings and rulers. To 
Catherine, the cultured Patrician, a convent cell was 
assigned, and silence, obscurity and solitude were her lot, 
till her reputation for sanctity and miracles attracted crowds 
to her retreat. 

A curious instance of the change in public opinion 
which has taken place since the sixteenth century is fur- 
nished by the light in which the history-makers of that 
period, and notably St Catherine de’ Ricci, regarded 
Savonarola. Too short a time had elapsed since his 
piteous death to distinguish in their true perspective the 
apostle and reformer in him from the politician and the 
demagogue which he became. His faults were forgotten in 
the overwhelming argument of his sufferings ; his disobe- 
dience was lost sight of in the horror which the vices of 
his great antagonist inspired, and he was looked upon as 
a saint whose canonization was certain. 

The volume is adorned with a portrait of St Catherine, 
an autograph letter, and four other illustrations. It may be 
cordially recommended. J. M.S. 
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T has long been a source of regret to many that no ade- 

quate Life of St Alphonsus Liguori existed in English. 
The omission seemed the stranger because, of all the more 
famous Saints, St Alphonsus stands nearest to us in point 
of time. Just as we train our telescopes upon Mars or 
Venus in the hope of learning something about the other 
and remoter members of our planetary system,so we should 
naturally turn our eyes to the most illustrious of recent exam- 
ples, when we seek to understand that strange complexus 
of moral and psychical phenomena which we call a Saint. 

There can be no question that the work now translated 
by Father Castle will go far to supply what has so long 
been lacking (The Life of St Alphonsus Liguori. Written in 
French by Austin Berthe, C.SS.R.; Edited in English by 
Harold Castle, C.SS.R., M.A. Two volumes. Dublin: 
James Duffy. 1905). For many—for that large number, 
in fact, who read mainly for the sake of edification—Pére 
Berthe’s two stout volumes will seem to leave nothing to 
be desired. The book is long, but considering the mass of 
material available, it is probably not too long. It may occa- 
sionally be prolix in individual chapters, but on the whole, 
on account of the great variety of incident, it is full of inte- 
rest. Father Castle’s skilful translation hardly ever allows 
the reader to remember that the narrative was not origi- 
nally composed in English. 

What we most regret is, first, the absence of a larger 
outlook upon the times of St Alphonsus and the political 
surroundings of Southern Italy; and secondly, the apparent 
lack in the author of any consciousness of the many psycho- 
logical problems involved. Pére Berthe is evidently quite 
unfamiliar with the type of literature represented by, let 
us say, Professor William James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience. 

Taking the book as a whole, we find much to be grate- 
ful for, but we cannot help wishing that Father Castle had 
left Pére Berthe on one side and had had a free hand to 
compose an entirely new biography out of these and other 
materials. Even as it stands, the translation, in our opinion, 
is in many ways an improvement upon the original. Father 
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Castle has repeatedly stepped in between the author and the 
prejudice which his undiluted utterances would have created 
in the minds of many English readers. The chapter on The 
Glories of Mary is a conspicuous instance. Besides omit- 
ting an indignant footnote in which Pére Berthe denounces 
the scepticism of certain “hypercritics” who make difficul- 
ties about St Alphonsus’ stories, the translator has consider- 
ably curtailed and modified the text. Thus while we read in 
the French that the G/ories contain nothing but “la vé- 
rité franche et pure,’’ Father Castle speaks of a “frank and 
loyal statement of what the author believed to be the truth.” 
Even in its modified form the chapter seems to us to bear 
a little hardly upon Muratori’s very moderate protest against 
extravagance in devotion to our Lady. In the second volume 
the translator has dealt even more freely with the original, 
and throughout the book seems to us to give proof of 


just those critical faculties in which Pére Berthe is lacking. 
H. T. 


M:: George Birmingham has cast his experience of 
Ireland into two very thoughtful and interesting 
novels, Hyacinth, and The Seething Pot (Edward Arnold. 6s. 
each). Hyacinth isa story of a patriot and a mystic, who would 
give his life to serve Ireland, but cannot find the right way. 
The construction of the tale is simple, and it is rather too 
clear that the hero goes just where the author wishes. But 
the chief characters live, the West Irish coast is admirably 
pictured, and there are comments and reflections on Irish 
national life which will be to some readers the most inter- 
esting part of the book. Yet its real attraction lies deeper; 
it has an atmosphere of poetry and mysticism, perceptible 
but not marked enough to disturb average novel-readers. 
For these there is much adroit satire and comédie de meurs, 
a head-breaking scuffle at a political meeting, a convent 
féte, the humours of a commercial traveller’s life, and so 
on. There are lively caricatures, and the too-close portrait 
of a well-known Irish lady; while Hyacinth Conneally him- 
self is so truly drawn that you can, as painters say, “see 
all round him.” As with a living person, his actions often 
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appear purposeless and inconsistent. His life-story, so far as 
it goes, is “apparent failure.”’ 

In one sense the book is a study of what the author re- 
gards as the three religions of Ireland, Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism and Patriotism. With a rare breadth of vision, the 
inner life of each, the current of “mystic devotion,” is pre- 
sented. Perhaps in England we hardly understand patrio- 
tism as a quasi-religious sentiment. Who can regard the 
“weary Titan ’’ and her “ Atlantean load” with the enthu- 
siasm, the burning pity and love, that the true Irishman 
feels towards Ireland? The few who indeed love England 
are most ready to arraign her; their hearts “echo the blame 
of her foes.” For she is a vast and troubled reality. National 
Ireland is still an ideal. 

The “advanced and vehement group of patriots” among 
whom Hyacinth first takes service for Ireland, spend 
their best energies in hate, “ hatred of England, the Em- 
pire,and everything English from Parliament to the police.” 
But hatred is a barren power, as Hyacinth learns. With- 
drawing himself from the rather indirect patriotism of en- 
listing to fight for the Boers, he is able to study the working 
of three great factors in Irish life, the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches, and Dublin Castle. As regards the two 
first, both seemed to him to drain resources and energies 
sorely needed for the cause of patriotism. To Hyacinth at 
least self-abnegation for any other cause but Ireland’s 
seemed sheer waste; perhaps the writer only means to show 
us that to the patriot his country is a very jealous god. 

As regards the English government, Mr Birmingham 
shows clearly and pictorially how the Saxon, in dealing 
with the Irish Celt, seems fated to aét wrongly or move too 
late. But he entirely overlooks the earnest, puzzled good- 
will which a section of the English bear to Ireland. There 
are those who have stood by Ireland through good and ill, 
fighting for this most alien people; small thanks have they 
had, and small return. They are characteristically ignored 
by our author in The Seething Pot, which gives a picture of 
the stormy days of Nationalist agitation. 

The heroes of both books acquiesce in apparent failure, 
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holding that the right way to serve Ireland has not yet 
been found. Where, then, are found Ireland’s true friends? 
Who shall say ? “‘ Grey flood-waters on an ancient meadow, 
which mirror the passing flash of a fiery brand’’—that is 
one vision of Ireland. But there are others. 

One point only we would note in conclusion. If the 
erections for which marbles and glass are brought from 
afar were anything but churches, would it not be allowed 
that the increase in the building industry involved by them 
were a national benefit? In the opinion of a recent Chief 
Secretary, these, and only these, buildings can at present 


be raised by voluntary subscriptions in Ireland. R.C.T. 


pe as art is in its babyhood or decrepitude, when it 
confines itself to copying the works of other artists in- 
stead of studying nature, so is history childish or moribund 
which is based on other historians and not upon the origi- 
nal records of the period described. The popular histories 
here under discussion—England under the Tudors, by Arthur 
D. Innes (Methuen), Henry VIII, by A. E. Pollard (Long- 
mans), and Mary Stuart, by Florence A. MacCunn (Me- 
thuen)—lapse but too frequently into errors which a more 
scientific system would probably have improved away al- 
together. Mr Innes, for instance, has committed himself to 
statements about Papal Leagues and Papist Plots, which 
he would never have made if he had verified his references. 
But, alas! Mr Oman announces as editor of the series that 
there are to be no references at all, because, forsooth, there 
is no space for the discussion of sources. It is not only 
that the value of the volume is depreciated; the author 
also, condemned to second-rate work, will sometimes lapse 
into what is third and fourth-rate. Thus Pope Gregory XIII 
authoritatively declared (what common sense as well as 
Canon Law had already approved) that under present cir- 
cumstances the Catholics who regarded Elizabeth as their 
Queen were not under the censures threatened by Pius V. 
According to Mr Innes, however, the declaration was that 
Catholics “must assist in her overthrow if called upon.” 
If, under a better system, Mr Innes had had to refer to 
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the document itself, such a mistake would at once have 
been detected and avoided. 

But Mr Innes’ breadth of view and soundness of judge- 
ment are shown to advantage by comparing his book with 
Mr Pollard’s Henry VIII. This story was originally written 
for the Goupil Series, in which the illustrations were so 
striking that they would have killed any letterpress that 
was not bright and attractive. Mr Pollard’s style was excel- 
lently adapted to this original purpose. His bias in favour 
of Henry VIII is too evident, his reasoning too slight, his 
acquaintance with his materials (as his Preface shows) very 
slender. Again the Catholic position comes in for strong 
condemnation, but the discriminating reader will soon 
recognize that many of his sweeping assertions contain 
more of sound than of sense. As to the “Continuity” 
theory, for instance, he tells us that the Church was, 


if anything, Protestant before the Reformation and Catholic after. 
It is, of course, the same Church. A man may be described as the 
same man before and after death, and the business of the jury is 
to establish this identity.—P. 326. 


Here we have a difficult thesis first demonstrated by the 
single phrase “of course,” and then stultified by the admis- 
sion that the post-reformation Church was a dead thing 
compared with the living organization that had existed 
before. ““Dogmatism is merely the result of ignorance,” 
says Mr Pollard in his Preface, and from time to time he 
unconsciously illustrates the truth of this dictum. Mr 
Pollard writes attractively and has much information. But 
wherever his treatment of an episode is compared with Mr 
Innes’ treatment, the latter appears to be far superior in 
directness and soundness of judgement. 

Mr Innes has of course to consider the problem of 
Mary Stuart, and here we may compare his work with the 
biography of Mrs MacCunn. She writes with sympathy and 
has scrutinized her authorities keenly, but her preposses- 
sions against the Catholic Queen are throughout evident, 
and they lead her unwarily to accept points as proved by 
opponents of Mary when in fact they are mere accusations 
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or assertions. Thus she accepts the word of Dr Wilson at 
p. 227, and the reports of Burghley’s spies everywhere, 
with unquestioning faith. 

This brings us back to the point from which we started; 
we make no progress, because we pay no heed to the 
materials which are used. Mr Innes gives Mary Stuart an 
appendix to herself, and though he of course takes sides 
against her, his concessions as to the weakness of the case 
against the Queen are worthy of attention. pA a 


R SCHAUB’S study* on ecclesiastical legislation 
against usury before Alexander III considers espe- 
cially two periods, the Carolingian age and the eleventh 
century. The Fathers do not seem to have condemned the 
taking of interests as permitted by the Roman law. The 
laws against the usury of the clergy since the Council of 
Nice formed part of the prohibition of commerce as un- 
suitable for clerics. In the Carolingian time, usury, i.e., the 
practice of receiving back more than one had lent, was also 
forbidden to laymen. The old canons against the clergy 
received new titles, which included all without exception. 
They were placed in the collections amongst the laws con- 
cerning lay-people, and the words of the Fathers against 
oppression and avarice were treated as if they were old 
canons against usury in general. But the real cause of this 
new legislation was the necessity of protecting small farmers 
against the oppression of the landlords. In the ninth cen- 
tury usury was not considered unjust, but avaricious and 
uncharitable; later on it was treated as injustice, and resti- 
tution was demanded. In the earlier time no penalty is 
mentioned in the canons; in the tenth century the penalty 
for clerics was degradation, for lay-people excommunica- 
tion. The second Council of the Lateran (1139, c. 13) 
attached to usury infamy and the refusal of Christian 
burial. The passages on just prices and wages at different 
times and on the moral principles involved in commerce are 
very interesting. L. N. 
*Der Kampf gegen die Zinswucher, etc., von Karl dem Grossen bis 
Papst Alexander III. Herder, Freiburg, 1905. pp. 213, price 3.75 m. 
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WO new volumes from the pen of M. l’Abbé Picard 

(so favourably known to us in this country by the 
translation of his Chrétien ou Agnostique ?) are introduced by 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére with a preface in which he makes 
it clear that the burning question among Catholic writers at 
the present time, as to the proper or most opportune attitude 
of mind towards revelation, is to be considered as decided 
in favour of the traditional method of procedure. There may 
be, he says, 


Raisons actuelles de croire, mais, en s’ajoutant aux anciennes, 
ces raisons nouvelles de croire ne sauraient les remplacer, ni les 
détruire. Le progrés en apologétique ne s’opére point par substitu- 
tion. Et c’est pourquoi la précaution que nous devons toujours 
prendre en continuant de chercher des raisons qui s’adaptent plus 
étroitement aux besoins de l’heure présente, et en les développant, 
sera toujours de ne pas les faire valoir aux dépens des anciennes.— 
P, viii. 

La Transcendance de Jésus-Christ (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 
2 vols. 16 francs) is, then, frankly apologetic on the old 
lines, but in every other feature it is new. From the tra- 
ditional plan it adopts just as much as suits its purpose 
and leaves the rest. M. l’Abbé Picard addresses an intel- 
ligent audience, but not an audience of theologians. He 
does not tax his readers with nice philosophical problems ; 
he displays no knowledge of ancient tongues; he employs 
no delicate apparatus of interpretation, nor draws up any- 
where a list of conflicting views. He nowhere deals with 
the complexities of the higher criticism and makes no 
parade of erudition. The essential equipment of a reliable 
apologist he possesses only to conceal it, like the deep 
foundations of some spacious and lofty edifice. His plain 
purpose is to present Christ and the Kingdom of Heaven 
to the non-believing world as a supereminent reality, 
which imposes itself upon any mind that is not obstinately 
prejudiced against it. The atmosphere in which he moves 
is that of the last ten or fifteen years. Every question he 
takes in hand is set before the reader in its living relation 
to the ideas now uppermost in the minds of men. Renan, 
Sabatier and Harnack represent the schools of thought 
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with which he most frequently comes into contact. His 
manner of treatment is literary rather than technical ; he is 
always fresh, intelligible, vigorous and never exaggerated. 

These two volumes of more than a thousand pages un- 
fold a panorama of singular charm and grandeur. If the 
facts of the subject are for the most part old and familiar, 
his way of grouping them, his insight into their meaning 
and his presentation of them to the thinkers of the day are 
entirely his own. The work opens with an introduction of 
some seventy pages on the authenticity of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. A salient feature in this is the enforcement of the 
argument drawn from the witness of St Paul to the existence 
and content of the evangelical records. The body of the work 
is divided into eight parts: “The Life of Christ,” “Christ 
the Master of Nature,” “The Psychology of Christ,” 
“The Kingdom of God,” “The King,” “The Moral 
Doétrine of the King,” “The continued Existence of the 
King,” and “The Mystic Union of the Children of the 
Kingdom.” From beginning to end there is nothing hack- 
neyed, nothing slovenly. 

Passing by the section on the Life of Christ, with its 
charming vignettes, its vivid details, its lifelike figures and 
its clear perspective, we can only mention one or two fea- 
tures of special distinction. The chapter on the Psychology 
of Christ could not have been written before the twentieth 
century, and will strike many as the most impressive in 
the whole work. We have studies on Christ’s style of 
oratory, of His attitude towards science and politics, of 
His love of nature, of His unique teaching by parables 
and of the surpassing dignity of His speech; a minute 
analysis of His methods of discussion, of His principles as 
a teacher of men and of His respect for human nature; 
and sections on His sympathy, His manliness and His 
super-eminence. 


Jésus est donc l’homme par excellence, l’enfant de tous les siécles 
et de toutes les nations. II est, dans toute la force du terme, comme i! 
dit: le Fils de homme, l’>homme normal et parfait . . . une réali- 
sation personelle, active, vivante, de l’homme idéal, de "homme par- 


fait.—1I, p. 549. 
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The chapters on the Kingdom of Heaven are striking 
and suggestive. The prominence of satanic enmity in the 
world is shown from numerous utterances of the Divine 
Master; and the importance of teaching the faithful in all 
definiteness the Catholic truth on this point is properly 
insisted upon. As a warning to the worldliness of our age, 
it is pointed out how the message of Christ was saturated 
with the reality and nearness of the future life. 

Briefly, forcibly and with moderation the Abbé has dis- 
cussed the subject of inspiration, of the reconstruction of 
dogma, and of the purification of external worship. The 
delicate question of the mystery, the certainties and the con- 
ditions of faith are clearly and boldly exhibited. 


La certitude religieuse . . . est essentiellement une certitude mo- 
rale, et par conséquent, elle implique la possibilité du doute. Le 
raisonnement est assez fort pour nous convaincre, pas assez pour 
nous terrasser. . . C’est parce que la religion est mystérieuse, écri- 
vait Schérer, que la foi reste un acte libre et, par suite, un acte 
moral. Réduisez l’Evangile a4 Vévidence d’un théoréme, tout le 
monde sera Chrétien, mais le Christianisme ne sera plus qu’un 
théoréme.—tl, p. 387. 


The sketch of the mystic life of the children of the King- 
dom is beautiful and well-proportioned. Prayer, sin and the 
sacraments are shown to the man of the world as consistent 
parts of a grand system, and as a sweet response to the de- 
sires of the human heart. 

The entire treatment is explanatory and defensive. The 
explanation is intended for the opponent, for the inquirer, 
or for such as are disturbed by the objections of others; the 
difficulties are those of current literature. No one can com- 
plairi that objections are minimized. One or two suggestions 
may be permitted in conclusion. The historical record of 
the miracles in the Church might easily be improved; the 
ethnological references at times give the impression of a 
slender acquaintance with that newly discovered field of 
scientific inquiry; the remarks with regard to the argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul are scarcely fair to 
the philosopher, and the brief discussion on the belief of 
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the Jews in the future life, is scarcely satisfactory. But in 
so vast an undertaking these are trivial blemishes. The 
grandeur of the work subsists unimpaired, and it cannot 
fail to produce a profound impression upon the mind of 


every reader. a F 
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q Notice under this heading does not preclude fuller treatment in 
the next Number of the Review. 


Early Christian Ireland. “Epochs of Irish History,” 1. 
By Eleanor Hull. David Nutt. 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pope Adrian IV, a Friend of Ireland. By Father W. Mc- 
Loughlin. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 3s. 6d. 


[Translated from the essay published in French by the Abbé 
Louis Chaillot in the Analecta Furis Pontificii, 1882.] 


Heroic Romances of Ireland. Translated into English prose 
and verse by A. H. Leahy. Two volumes. David Nutt. 
3s. each. 

The Life of Saint Columban (Columb-Kille) by Saint 
Adamnan. Newly translated from the Latin, with notes 
and illustrations, by Wentworth Huyshe. “The Uni- 
versal Library.”” London: Routledge. 1906. 

[The translator gives as his reason for this version of Adamnan’s 
Life that the existing versions are either too free or too archaic. 
He aims at a version which shall “be read easily and at the same 
time be accurate.”’ He translates from the text edited by Dr Reeves 


for the Irish Archzological Society. | 


The Early Scottish Church, its Doctrine and Discipline. 
By Dom Columba Edmonds, O.S.B. Sands. 6s. net. 
[Part I, Papal Claims; Part II, Celtic Christianity; Part III, 

Doctrine and Discipline; Part IV, Liturgy and Ritual.] 

The Writings of Saint Francis of Assisi: newly translated 
into English with an introduction and notes by Father 
Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press. 1906. 

[A scholarly piece of work. ‘The translations are made from the 
texts published by the Fathers of St Bonaventure’s College, Qua- 
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racchi; but, in addition, the “‘Canticle of the Sun” is included. 
The writings are grouped in three parts—(1) the Admonitions, 
Rules and Testament of the Saint, (2) his six authentic Letters, 
(3) his Prayers and “Praises.” The witness of Jacques de Vitry 
(A.D. 1216) should have been quoted in the introduction to the 
short rule for hermitages as to the life led by the early Friars; the 
“Biblical blessing” given to Brother Leo was not dictated but 
written by St Francis. ‘These are, however, the only sins whether 
of omission or commission in the book. Father Paschal writes in three 
dimensions not always found in combination—breadth of vision, 
depth of erudition and brevity of statement. ] 


The Epistles of Erasmus, arranged chronologically and 
translated into English by Francis Morgan Nichols. 
Volume 2. Longmans. 


[This volume contains much correspondence between Erasmus 
and such men as More, Colet, Reuchlin, and Pope Leo X. The 
text is interspersed with notes. ] 


Les Deux. Jeunesses. By Paul Croiset. Paris: Tequi. 2 
francs. 


Sous la Terreur. Souvenirs d’un Vieux Nantais. Paris: 
Tequi. 3fr. soc. 
[An historical novel, being the story of a Christian family dur- 


ing the rising of La Uendée Militaire in 1793.] 


Le Conventionnel Prieur de la Marne en Mission dans 
l’Ouest. By Pierre Bliard. Paris: Emile Paul. 3fr. 
[A description of the part taken by Paul Louis Prieur, a mem- 
ber of the (Comité du Salut, commonly known as Prieur de la 
Marne, in implanting the principles of the Revolution in the West 
of France, 1793-4.] 


Le Divorce entre l’Eglise et la République. By L. A. 
Gaffre and A. C. Desjardins. Paris: Tequi. 3fr. 50. 
[Five conferences on the history of the relations between Church 
and State from the time of Clovis and Pope Anastasius II to the 
time of Loubet and Pius X, given at the Athénée Saint-Germain, 
by the Abbé Gaffre. Historical notes to each conference and the 
text of the new Law are added as an appendix. | 
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Le Véritable Auteur de la Peregrinatio Silviae, la Vierge 
Espagnole Ethéria. By Dom Marius Férotin, O.S.B. 


[This pamphlet settles a very interesting controversy. The 
document is the letter of the Spanish monk, Valerius, stimulating 
the zeal of his brethren by telling of the ardour of the Virgin 
Etheria to visit the holy places. Reprinted from the Repue des 
Questions Historiques, October, 1903.] 


L’Enseignement des Lettres Classiques d’ Ausone a Alcuin. 
Introduction a |’ Histoire des Ecoles Carolingiennes, 
Par M. Roger, Docteur és Lettres. 


[An important work on the history of classical education. It deals 
with a period on which but little is generally known, Ozanam, it 
is true, reminded us some years ago that there was a real continuity C 
in classical culture. But much has come to light since his day, and 
it was time that the subject should be treated with scientific 
thoroughness. The pages in which M. Roger deals with the work 
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of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon schools will naturally have a special ) 
interest for English readers. ] tl 
By Maria Verkindigung. Von Otto Bardenhewer. Freiburg: : 

Herder. 4m.20. y 


[Dr Otto Bardenhewer has once more shown his devotion to our 
Lady in a learned publication. The introduction defends the Virgin 
birth of our Lord and the authenticity of Luke i, 34-35, against 
modern criticism. The remainder of the book is a commentary on 
Luke i, 26-38, and discusses at length every conceivable problem Pp 
that can be raised about that passage. The name of the Munich 
professor is enough to answer for thoroughness and exhaustive 
knowledge. ] 


Lehrbuch des Katholischen Kirchenrechts. By Dr Philipp 


Hergenrother ; edited by Dr Joseph Hollweck. Frei- D 

burg: Herder. 14 marks. = 

[This manual, written for seminarists, combines solid learning M 
with a clear style,and unswerving loyalty to the Church with 

prudent moderation. The chapters on Church and State and on 

benefices are exceptionally well done.] 

Howard Letters and Memories. By William Tallack, for- of 
merly Secretary of the Howard Association. Methuen pa 
and Co. 1905. Ios. 6d. ne 

[This work embodies the history of the first thirty-five years of an 
the Howard Association, a society founded in 1886, under the eve 
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patronage of Lord Brougham and others, for the promotion of the 
best methods of the treatment and prevention of crime and pau- 
perism. Ihe author also gives some reminiscences and letters of 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop Ullathorne, John Bright, Lord 
Shaftesbury, Dr James Martineau and others. Mr Tallack repeats 
a remark made by Cardinal Manning to the late Archbishop of 
Paris, which it is interesting to note at the present crisis: “It would 
be a good thing for the Catholic Church in France if you had not 
a centime from the Governme:it.”’] 


Recreations of a Naturalist. By James Edmund Harting, 
author of “ Extiné British Birds.” Fisher Unwin. 


I $s. net. 


Chez les Ennemis d’Israel, Amorrhéens-Philistins. By 
Antoine Dard. Paris: Lecoffre. 3fr. soc. 

[A very readable account of explorations undertaken by a party 
of priests and professors in the little-known regions to the East of 
the Jordan. The land of Hus, the house of Job, the ancient realms 
of Og, King of Basan, and of Sehon, King of the Amorrhites, are 
described. ‘The party explored in Philistia also, among the ruins of 
Ascalon, Gath and Gaza.] 


The Sacred Tenth: Studies in Tithe-giving, Ancient and 
Modern. By Henry Lansdell, D.D. Two volumes. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 16s. 


Pastoral Medicine: A Handbook for the Catholic Clergy. 
By Alexander Sanford, M.D. New York: Joseph 
Wagner. 

[A new edition, enlarged by chapters on “The Moment of 

Death,” by Father W. Drum, S.]J., on “ The Fifth Command- 


ment,” and on “ Neurasthenia.”} 


Manual of Ecclesiastical Law and Practice in Missionary 
Countries. By Monsignor Goddard. Art and Book 
Co. 2s. net. 


[This is an extremely useful and handy book for the guidance 
of priests in English-speaking countries. It is drawn for the most 
part from Zitelli’s Apparatus “furis Ecclesiastici, and deals with 
nearly all the practical questions concerning the powers, privileges 
and ecclesiastical duties of the hierarchy. It is not up to date, how- 
ever, with regard to the reception of converts. ] 
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The Seven Deadly Sinnes of London: drawne in seven 
severall Coaches through the seven severall Gates of 
the Citie, bringing the Plague with them. Opus septem 
dierum. Tho: Dekker, 1606. Printed in the Cam- 
bridge type on hand-made paper, at the University 
Press, Cambridge. 1905. 21s. net. 

[An exact reprint of a piece of fine writing. “The names of 
the Aéctors in this old Enterlude of Iniquitie: 1, Politike Ban- 
keruptisme. 2, Lying. 3, Candle-light. 4, Sloth. 5, Apishnesse. 
6, Shaving. 7, Crueltie. Seven may easily play this, but not with- 
out a Divell.” The book is a Morality written with reference to 
the Plague of 1602, and argues that in “this now once-againe 
New-reard-Troy,” or “faire Troynovant,” there are “sharper & 
more black invenomed stings than have yet bin shot forth.”] 


Ben Jonson’s “Underwoods.” Printed in the Cambridge 
type, University Press, Cambridge. 1905. 21s. net. 


De Inspiratione Sacre Scripture, auctore Christiano Pesch, 


S.J. Freiburg: Herder. rrf. 


[A complete historical and theological treatise. ] 


Fra Girolamo Savonarola. By Father Herbert Lucas, S.J. 
Second edition, revised. Sands. §s. net. 


L’Ame de Roland. Episode des Guerres de Religion. 
Francois Battanchon. Paris: Charles Douniol. 1905. 


[A vivid historical romance of the Huguenot wars. The scene is 
laid in a province where the Catholics are victims of persecution. 
The author wishes to rouse the faith and courage of French Catho- 
lics in their present troubles. ] 


The Throne of the Fisherman. By Thomas W. Allies, 
K.C.S.G. New edition, revised. Burns and Oates. §3s. 


The Apocalypse, the Antichrist, and the End. By J. J. Elar. 


Burns and Oates. 


The Last Things. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. New edi- 
tion, revised throughout and in part re-written. Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 


[A pathetic personal interest attaches to this book, which was 
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withdrawn for a time by reason of the opposition which eventually 

cost the author his chair of theology in Richmond College.] 

De Minusprobabilismo seu de Usu Opinionis quam quis 
solide sed minus probabilem esse judicet. Auctore 
Ludovico Wouters, C.SS.R., Theologiz Moralis Pro- 
fessore. Paris: Lethielleux. 

(This gallant attempt to demolish the doctrine accepted by the 
best of our moral theologians may possibly appeal to those who 
take an interest in these controversies. | 
Probabilismus Vindicatus ab Augustino Lehmkuhl, S.J. 

Freiburg: Herder. 2f. 2 5c. 

[An answer to the gallant attempt just noticed. The pamphlet 
contains a critical and historical discussion of the decree of Inno- 
cent XI, June 26, 1680, and endeavours also to assess the value 
of arguments drawn from the mere actions of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. ] 

Oeuvres Oratoires du Pére Henri Chambellan, S.J. Vol. I. 
Paris: Beauchesne. 4 fr. 

[Besides three sermons for each week in Lent, this volume con- 
tains panegyrics of St Louis of Gonzaga and of the Ven. Mother 
Jeanne de Lestonnac, founder of the Company of Notre-Dame. 
Such subjects as the social duty of Catholics, “les mauvais livres,” 
and the work of lady catechists are dealt with in the ‘discours de cir- 
constances. | 


The Eternal Sacrifice. By Father Charles de Condren. 
Translated by A. J. Monteith. London: Thomas 
Baker. 

[A treatise on the Sacrifice of the Mass written by Pére de 
Condren, successor in 1629 of Cardinal de Bérulle as Superior 
General of the Oratory of Jesus, and spiritual father of the saintly 
M. Olier, founder of Saint-Sulpice. ] 

Pratique de l’Oraison Mentale. Par le Pére René de Mau- 
migny, S.J. Traité I, Oraison Ordinaire; Traité II, 
Oraison Extraordinaire. Paris: Beauchesne. 2 vols., 5 fr, 

[A systematic treatise on prayer. ] 


St Luke’s Gospel. With Introduction and Annotations by 
Madame Cecilia. Catholic Scripture Manuals Series. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


[In the introduction, which amounts to an analysis of the whole 
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of this Gospel, there is a seleétion of subjeéts mentioned in it, with 
the principal references, which will be of great use.] 


Who Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey? By Alfred Marks. 
With an Introduction by Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

[Mr Pollock’s book has naturally turned the attention of histo- 
rians to the Popish Plot. One result is this essay from the impartial 
pen of a non-Catholic writer. Mr Marks has, we think, found the 
true solution of the mystery; the verdict must be one not of murder 
against some Jesuits unknown, but of suicide. ] 


Letters from the Beloved City. To S. B. from Philip. By 
the Rev. Kenelm Digby Best. First published anony- 
mously in 1904.and nowreissued at Is. 6d. with author's 
name. London: Longmans. 


In the Brave Days of Old: Historical Sketches of the Eliza- 
bethan Persecution. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. New 
edition. London: Burns and Oates. New York: Ben- 
ziger. 


The Christian Family. By Father Bertrand Conway, C.S.P. 
New York: Wagner. 75 cents. 


[Seven conferences adapted from the Lenten Conférences de Notre- 


Dame given by Mgr d’Hulst. ] 


La Rome de Napoléon. By Louis Madelin. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 8 fr. 

[A history of the occupation of Rome under Napoleon from 

June 10, 1809, to February 19, 1814, describing the attitude of 

the Clergy, the Patricians and the Roman people towards the French 


at a time when Rome was officially the chef-eu of one of the 130 
French Departments. ] 


The Bible and Christian Life. By Walter Lock, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College. Methuen. 1905. 

[A volume of studies and sermons. When the minds of many 
are perplexed by the strife of progressive and conservative critics, 
it is an advantage to have these Biblical themes treated from a prac- 
tical and independent standpoint. We have an instance of this in 
the paper on “ Moses and Hammurabi.’’] 
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The Apostles’ Creed. Six Lectures given in Westminster 
Abbey. By H. C. Beeching, M.A., D.Litt., Canon of 
Westminster. Murray. 1905. 

[Leétures on the Creed are as old as the Fathers; but it is clear 
that the old theme can still be treated with freshness and origina- 
lity. Catholic readers may find some helpful suggestions in these 
pages. | 


The Book of Psalms. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
F. Cobb, D.D. Methuen. 1905. 

[These notes on the Psalter help to lighten the obscurities of the 
text and bring out its literal meaning. In spite of their brevity they 
are full of matter, and good use has been made of recent critical 
literature. | 


The Growth of Christian Faith. By George Ferries, M.A., 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1905. 


[This is not a treatise on the general development of doétrine, 
but is mainly concerned with the theology of the Atonement. 
The writer gives some account of the teachings of St Anselm 
and Abelard, but otherwise pays little heed to Catholic divines. 
There are some suggestive remarks on the function of faith in the 
presence of modern thought and philosophy. } 


Nunc Dimittis, or the Song of the Watcher for the Lord’s 
Christ. By Thomas Gurney, M.A. Longmans. 1906. 
3s. net. 


Religions Ancient and Modern. Constable. 1905-6. 1s. each. 
Animism: the Seed of Religion. By Edward Clodd. 
Pantheism: its Story and Significance. By J. Allan- 


son Picton. 

Religions of Ancient China. By Herbert Giles, 
Professor of Chinese in the University of 
Cambridge. 

The Religion of Ancient Greece. By Jane Ellen 
Harrison. 


[These books are brief. The last isa triumph of brevity; and will 
be found specially valuable in regard to the ascetic character of the 
worship of the mystery-gods, Demeter and Dionysus. ] 
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Meditations sur les Vérités et Excellences de Jésus-Christ, 
Notre Seigneur. By R. P. Francois Bourgoing, third 
Superior General of the French Oratory. Thirty-third 
Edition. Paris: Tequi. Three volumes. 

Christian Apologetics. By R. P. Devivier, S.J.: translated 
from the sixteenth edition of the original French and 
adapted for English readers by Father Joseph Sasia, 
S.J. San José, California: Popp and Hogan. Two 
volumes, {§2.50. 

[This is a “rational exposition of the foundations of faith,” clear 
and methodical, if a little dry. It would be an excellent text-book 
for anyone teaching the catéchisme de persévérance. | 
Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy, Fellow and 

Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. London: Sonnens- 
chein and Co. 6s. 

Questions de Salubrité. By Emile Trélat. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 1905. 4 fr. 

A Young Woman’s Problems. By Father P. A. Halpin. 
New York: Joseph Wagner. 

[This is not a novel, but a volume of sound advice. ] 

Via Crucis. By William Hall. London: Routledge. 1906. 

The Two Arcadias : Plays and Poems. By Rosalind Travers. 
With an [ntroduction by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
London: Brimley, Johnson and Ince, Ltd. 1905. 

Poems of the Seen and the Unseen. By Charles Witham 
Herbert. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. London : Simp- 
kin Marshall. 1905. 


[These and other volumes of poetry published since October, 
1905, we hope to review in the July number. ] 
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Allard, Paul, Dix Lecons sur le Martyre, reviewed, 215. 
Alphabet of Saints, reviewed, 212. 

America, Catholic, Some /mpressions of, by Abbot Gasquet, 79-98. 

Anglicanism: Uld and New, by W. S. Lilly, 158-175. 

An Irish Eleétion, by Viscount Llandaff, 18-40. 

Aphraates, The Homilies of, 386 seq. 

Apollon ou Dionysos, reviewed, 207. 

Acton, Lord, Letters of, 233 seq. 

Aquinas, St Thomas, and Medieval Thought, 1-27. 

Aquin, Life and Labours of St Thomas of, 6, 9, 10, 13-15, 21-23. 

Aveling, Fr F., The Immortality of the Soul, reviewed, 413. 
AINVEL, Abbé J. V., De Magisterio et Traditione, reviewed, 411. 
Balfour, Reginald, Seraphic Keepsake, reviewed, 199. 

Balfour, Reginald, Alphabet of Saints, reviewed, 212. 

Barnabé d’Alsace, Pére, Prétoire de Pilate, guoted, 120, 136. 

Barry, Dr William, Zhe Holy Latin Tongue, 281-304. 

Barry, Dr William, Tradition of Scripture, reviewed, 407. 

Bebber, Dr Van, Das Pratorium des Pilatus, guofed, 136. 

Belser, Dr, Evangelium des H. Johannes, reviewed, 422. 

Benson, Fr R. H., Alphabet of Saints, reviewed, 212. 

Benson, Fr R. H., An Historical Meditation, 271-280. 

Benson, Fr R. H., By What Authority? reviewed, 197. 

Benson, Archbishop, St Cyprian, guoted, 295, 296, 299. 

Birmingham, George, Hyacinth and The Seething Pot, reviewed, 432, 

Burkitt, F. C., Early Christianity, etc., guoted, 387, 395. 

Burkitt, F. C., Early Eastern Christianity, guoted, 394. 

ALMES, Pere Th., L’Evangile selon Saint-Jean, reviewed, 422. 
Camm, Dom Bede, Lives of the English Martyrs, reviewed, 420. 

Capes, F. M., Saint Catherine de’ Ricci, reviewed, 429. 

Cardinal Newman and Creative Theology, 233-270. 

Casartelli, Dr, Bishop of Salford, Sketches in History, reviewed, 418, 

Castle, Father Harold, Life of St Alphonsus Liguori, reviewed, 431. 

Catherine of Siena, Saint, The Letters of, 143-147. 

Catherine of Siena, Saint, as seen in her Letters, guoled, 143 seq. 

Catholic Record Society, Miscellanea of, reviewed, 220. 

Chapman, Dom John, Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims, reviewed, 205. 

Christian Doctrine in an Early Eastern Church, 86-405, 

Church in France, The, by Abbé Dimnet, 176-185. 

Concordance to Dante, reviewed, 196. 

Coppens, Fr Urban, The Palace of Caiphas, guoted, 120, 122, 130. 

ECHAMPS, Cardinal, guoted, 3609. 
Denifle, Lutero e Luteranismo, reviewed, 216. 

Denifle, Life of, by Grabmann, reviewed. 217. 

De Quincey, Letter on Education, guo/ed, 293. 

Devas, C. S., Key to the World's Progress, reviewed, 409. 

Dimnet, Abbé, Zhe Church in France, 176-185. 

Dudden, F. Homes, Gregory the Great, reviewed, 414. 

T,° LECTION, An /rish, by Viscount Llandaff, 28-40. 

English Martyrs, To the, Poem, by Francis Thompson, 380-5. 

Eucken, Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion, guofed, 366. 

Experience and Transcendence, by Baron Fr von Hiigel, 357-379. 
ABER, Fr, The Child to whom Nobody was Kind, reviewed, 212. 
Férotin, Dom, Liber Ordinum, guoted, 281. 

France, The Church in, by Abbé Dimnet, 175-185. 

Francois de Sales, Saint, CEuvres de, reviewed, 406. 

Functions of Prejudice, The, 99-118. 
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(5 Gena 8 Abbot, Some Impressions of Catholic America, 79-98. 

Gerard, Fr, S.J., Modern Free Thought, reviewed, 412. 

Germ-Plasm Theory, Weismann and the, by Professor Windle, 318-342. 

Giraud, Pére, The Spirit of Sacrifice, reviewed, 210. 

GGttsberger, Dr J., Biblische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 410. 

Grabmann, Heinrich Denifle, O.P., reviewed, 207. 

Gwynn, Nisibene Hymns, guoted, 397-400. 

il ‘tee Essence of Christianity, guoted, 287. 

Harnack, History of Dogma, guofed, 237. 

Hedley, Dr, Bishop of Newport, Lex Levitarum, reviewed, 186. 

Heigl, Dr Bartholomaus, on Hebrews, reviewed, 189. 

Historical Meditation, An, by Fr R. H. Benson, 271-280. 

Hoeffding, Prof., Séren Kierkegaard, guoted, 372. 

Holy Latin Tongue, The, by Dr William Barry, 281-304. 

Hiigel, Baron F. von, Experience and Transcendence, 357-379- 
LLINGWORTH, J. R., Personality, Human and Divine, guoted, 365. 
Impressions of Catholic America, Some, by Abbot Gasquet, 79-98. 

Innes, Arthur D., England under the Tudors, reviewed, 434. 

Irish University Education, by the Bishop of Limerick, 343-356. 

Luy Berries from the Anthology, by Prof. J. S. Phillimore, 59-78. 

AMES, Varieties of Religious Experience, guoted, 360, 431. 
Janet, Pierre, L’Automatisme Psychologique, guoted, 360. 
Jaurés and Clémenceau, by a French Contributor, 305-317. 
John Baptist de Rossi, St, Life of, reviewed, 412. 
LEUTGEN, R. P. Giuseppe, La Filosofia Antica, guoted, 253. 
Kiinstle, Dr Karl, Das Komma Johanneum and Anti-Priscilliana, 
reviewed, 423-425. 
ABERTHONNIERE, Abbé L., Essais de Philosophie Religieuse, guofed, 
66. 

ll Pére, O.P., guoted, 120, 122-123, 142. 

Laprune, Léon Ollé, La Vitalité Chrétienne, guoted, 233, 243, 248. 

Leclercq, Dom H., Espagne Chrétienne, reviewed, 213. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, by Prof. J. S. Phillimore, 59-78. 

Les Martyrs, reviewed, 214. 

Letters of St Catherine of Siena, The, 143-157. 

Lightfoot, Dr, St Clement of Rome, guofed, 289, 291. 

Lilly, W. S., Anglicanism: Old and New, 158-175. 

Liturgia Mozarabica, guoted, 281. 

Llandaff, Viscount, An /rish Election, 28-40. 

ACCUNN, Florence A., Mary Stuart, reviewed, 435. 
Mackey, Dom Benedié&, St Francis of Sales, reviewed, 406. 

Manning and Gladstone: the ‘‘ Destroyed” Letters, 41-58. 

Manning, The Life of Cardinal, by E. Purcell, guoted, 42, 47, 57-8. 

Manning, The Life of Cardinal, by Fr W. H. Kent, guofled, 41, 57. 

Mariale Novum, reviewed, 191. 

Maturin, Fr B., Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline, reviewed, 201. 

McNabb, Fr Vincent, O.P., Infallibility, revzewed, 206. 

Meaux, Vicomte de, Souvenirs Politiques, reviewed, 211. 

Medieval Thought, St Thomas Aquinas and, 1-27. 

Méric, Mgr Elie, L’Imagination, reviewed, 219. 

Meynell, Mrs, Zo the Body, A Poem, 119. 

Michelini, Dr G., Sistema Sacramentale, reviewed, 219. 

Miscellanea, Vol. I, Catholic Record Society, reviewed, 220. 

Mommert, Dr Karl, Das Pratorium des Pilatus, guoted, 120-1, 127, 133, 138. 

Mosinger, St Ephraim on Tatian, guoted, 401-2. 

EWMAN, Addresses and Replies, reviewed, 188. 
Nietzsche, Apollon ou Dionysos, reviewed, 207. 
‘DWYER, Dr, Bishop of Limerick, Jrish University Education, 343-356. 

O Of God and His Creatures, translated by Fr Rickaby, S.J., 1-4, 17- 


18, 26. 
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Peehe a Dom J., Aphraatis Demonstrationes, 386 seq. 
Parker, Divine Names, quoted, 375-6. 
Parker, Mystic Theology, quoted, 376. 
Pater, Marius the Epicurean, guoted, 284. 
Patrologia Syriaca, guoted, 386 seq. 
Pattison, A.S.P., Hegelianism and Personality, guoted, 374. 
Phillimore, Prof. J. S., Leonidas of Tarentum, 59-78. 
Philosophy, Uberweg’s History of, guofed, 9, 12, 21. 
Philosophy of History, by F. R. von Schlegel, guoted, 1, 16. 
Picard, Abbé, La Transcendance de Jésus-Christ, reviewed, 437. 
Picard, Capt. Ernest, Napoléon et Moreau, reviewed, 218. 
Pilate, The Pretorium of, by Fr H. Thurston, S.J., 120-142. 
Pillar of the Scourging, The, 120-142. 
Planeix, Abbé, Convenances de l’Eucharistie, reviewed, 219. 
Pollard, A. E., Henry VIII, reviewed, 435. 
Précis de Philosophie Scientifique, reviewed, 203. 
Prejudice, The Funétions of, 99-118. 
Pryings among Private Papers, reviewed, 210. 
JQ ANKE, History of the Popes, guoted, 243. 
Ritchie, S. C., Alphabet of Saints, reviewed, 212. 

Riviére, Abbé J., Le Dogme de la Rédemption, reviewed, 218 
Robinson, Dean, on the Athanasian Creed, guoted, 387. 

AINT Catherine of Siena, The Letters of, 143-157. 

St Catherine of Siena as seen in her Letters, Vida D. Scudder, guo/ed, 
143 seq. 
St Thomas Aquinas and Medieval Thought, 1-27. 
Schaub, Dr, Kampf gegen die Zinswucher, reviewed, 436. 
Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline, Fr B. Maturin, reviewed, 201. 
Some Impressions of Catholic America, by Abbot Gasquet, 79-98. 
Sortais, M. Gaston, Précis de Philosophie, reviewed, 203. 
Souvenirs Politiques, reviewed, 211. 
Stapleton, Mrs Bryan, Oxfordshire Catholic Missions, reviewed, 419. 
Stone, Miss J. M., Studies from Court and Cloister, reviewed, 201. 

HOMPSON, Francis, 7o the English Martyrs, A Poem, 380-5. 

Thurston, Fr H.,S.J., Zhe Pretorium of Pilate, 120-142. 
Thurston, Fr H., S.J., Pére Giraud’s Spirit of Sacrifice, revised by, 210. 
To the Body, Poem, by Alice Meynell, 119. 
lS Rev. P. N., The Scientific Temper in Religion, reviewed, 
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Ward, Mgr Bernard, Catholic London, reviewed, 200. 

Ward, Prof. James, Present Problems of Psychology, guofed, 378. 
Ward, W. G., and the Catholic Revival, guoted, 253, 258. 
Weismann and the Germ-Plasm Theory, by Prof. Windle, 318-342. 
Weismann, The Evolution Theory, guofed, 318. 

Windle, Prof., Weismann and the Germ-Plasm Theory, 318-342. 
Wright, Apocryphal Acts, guoted, 394. 

Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates, 386 seq. 
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